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ALBANO. 



Ardea. — Map of the Campagna. — Alba Longa. — The Lake. — 
The Lake of Nemi. — Monte Cavo. — The Heroine of 
Modern Society. — ^Ariccia. — Pigs and Little Girls. — Our 
Villa. — Ulnesfl. — Resignation. — The Last Sacraments. — 
A Happy Dream. — A Sad Letter. — A Doable Death. — 
Unhealthiness of Albano. 

What a beautiftil spot is the Lake of Albano ! 
Dr. Pantaleoni had recommended that we should 
not remove as yet our invalid daughter from what 
he described as the blood-thickening air of Rome ; 
and as we were assured that Albano and all its 
neighbouring hills were perfectly free from Roman 
fever, I had secured, for the summer, the Palazzo 
di Spagna — ^the fine mansion in which Charles III 
of Spain had resided in the little town. On one 
side of the house, was the filthy street of this great 
filthy village ; but the southern windows looked 
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2 ALBANO. 

over a pretty terraced garden, of which we had 
the sole enjoyment ; and, beyond it, the view ex- 
tended down — down — ^and away — away over the 
dreary expanse of the Campagna, to the distant 
ruins of Virgil's Ardea, and the sky-bound Tyr- 
rhenean sea : — 

Locos Ardea quondam 
Dictns avis et nunc magnam manet Ardea nomen : 
Sic fortuna ftiit. 

I cannot tell how much my classical tastes made 
me enjoy this view. I am one of those persons 
who cannot be idle ; and having nothing to occupy 
me at Albano, I began making a map of all the 
country round Rome. It included Ostia, Veji, 
Tivoli, Velletri and Ardea. I reduced it from 
the ordnance map of the country, made by the 
French army of occupation — correcting many errors 
according to my own local knowledge, and adding 
the classical to the modem names of the different 
places of interest. It was intended as a pocket- 
guide map for strangers in their visits to the Cam- 
pagna ; and I presume the Roman booksellers find 
that it answers the purpose and is approved ; as I 
am informed that they strike off successive editions 
from the plate, which I had entrusted with a friend, 
and sell the maps, neatly boimd and folded like a 
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pocket-book, without making me the slightest ac- 
knowledgment for the same : — 

" En lea croqnant, Seigneur, vous leup fites trop d'honnenr !"* 

What could be more interesting to a classical 
scholar, to a votary of the iEneid, than that walk 
with poor Constable roimd the northern ridge of 
the Lake of Albano, to the spot which the most 
trustworthy antiquaries assign as the real position 
of Alba Longa ! How we studied every bit of Ro- 
man foundation, and puzzled over every locality, 
until I had firmly persuaded myself that this had 
been the city of Ascanius, and had given a " local 
habitation and a name" to every crumbling wall or 
toppling ridge ! 

How delightful was that more shady stroll with 
my pretty Agnes down through the nut copse to 
the edge of the water, and then circling roimd it, on 
and on to the north ! 

Shall I ever see anjrthing more lovely than the 
little Lake of Nemi and its moonlit shore, towers 
and woods — as I was benighted amongst them 
with my dear Lucy and Bruno that afternoon when 
we approached its northern end, and circled it all 

* Pianta des Contomi di Roma, ridotta e corretta da quella 
dcUo stato maggiore Francese, da J. R. Digbj Beste, Esq. 
1858. 



4 ALBAXO. 

round, returning by Genzano and reaching home 
very late in the evening ? But what a beautiftil 
night it was ! 

And that grandest of all grand ^'iews to one who 
can bring the past before him and animate historic 
and poetic scenes — that noble prospect which 
spread out before my bright and hapless Whitting- 
ham and me after we had toiled for three hours up 
to Eocca di Papa, and had at length gained the 
grand svimmit of Monte Cavo, the highest of all the 
mountains about Rome — ^that mountain fix)m which 
Juno had looked down upon the last fatal field of 
Tumus ! How exciting was that walk I How 
merry and proud we two were, as we rushed 
downwards through the pathless copse, and descen- 
ded, in three quartera of an hoiu, that which it had 
taken us three hovu^ to ascend! It is pleasant 
but most saddening to think of these walks — each 
made with such of my childien as I have named 
with each. To those who have read the Wabash, 
they are already known ; to those who may peruse 
this voliune, my sadness as well as my love will be 
explalaed and justified. 

" They are gone. They all are gone. 

" They are gone. They, too, are gone." 

This seems to me to be the place in which I may 
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relieve the memory of some of my children from 
a silly imputation and make a confidential commu- 
nication to the reader. In my novel entitled, 
Modeim Society in Roiney the historical events 
connected with the siege of that city in 1848, are 
stnmg together by an imaginary romance that was 
intended to interest readers who would not care 
for a dry narrative of mere facts. I was accused, 
by friendly and unfriendly critics, of having intro- 
duced the personal experiences of my own family 
and of other members of society. To disprove the 
first charge and to show how perfectly I disguised 
any hints that I have drawn from social anecdotes, 
I need only mention that the crowning event of 
that romance, the elopement and marriage at 
Gretna Green, referred to no daughter of mine, but 
to Caroline Ferrars, now Princess Cesarini, whose 
fine old feudal chateau towered darkly above 
this Lake of Nemi, as we saw it on that lovely 
night I have mentioned. All that elopement had 
been planned and facilitated by my good old friend 
Mr. Collier. I had no acquaintance with any of 
the Cesarini ; I am not aware that I ever saw any 
of them ; for they lived perfectly retired : and as 
I never knew heroine of a run-away match, who 
did not, in after-life, glory in the deed of her youth, 
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and the then evident power of her charms, I felt 
no scruple in founding my novel on this incident 
in the life of the fair English girl and of her Roman 
lover. 

'* How absurd ! how unnatural !" exclaimed the 
critics, " to have made a Roman runaway and be 
married at Gretna Green !" 

And the fumes puflTed out by Roman political 
tiUTicoats, as their own little vanities smarted 
under my true historical recitals, prevented them 
seeing or remembering this strange event that had 
happened in the early life of one of themselves. 

But the bridge of Ariccia which we passed over 
in the course of so many walks, what a magnificent 
viaduct it is I On tiers above tiers of arches, 
rises the road to the level of the hills on the Al- 
bano and the Ariccian side. It is a far grander 
work than the Pont du Gard, the great monument 
of the ancient Romans, or than any modem rail- 
road viaduct that I am acquainted with. The town 
of Ariccia itself is, I shoiild think, in much the 
same state as it was nearly two thousand years 
ago, when Horace complained of its hostelry. 

There was a fountain at the end of the bridge, and 
I used to be amused by seeing two or three pigs 
stand beside it and being scrubbed by an old 
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woman to whom they belonged. Who shall say 
that pigs are, by nature, dirty animals ; although 
I did hear a French little girl once say : — " Oui, 
mamam; les cochons sont bien sales; et c'est 
pour cellt, n'est-ce pas, qu'on les appelle cochons?" 

And who shall say that the poor people of this 
country would be dirty if any one would please to 
teach them to be otherwise ? There was a pretty 
little girl who always came up laughing and beg- 
ging as we passed over the bridge of Ariccia. One 
day I refused to give her anything and said flatly : 
" No ; tu sei troppo sporca. Va lavarti il visol" 

She dashed away ; popped her head under the 
fountain dear to the pigs ; and danced baxjk again 
to us with her face and hair dripping water, while 
she declared that now they were quite clean. 

We had driven over to this intersting neigh- 
bourhood and had taken possession of our magni- 
ficent apartment on June 30th. The bedroom of 
my son. Constable, the eldest of those then with 
us, was next to the one occupied by my wife and 
me, and overlooking the Campagna. Our daughters 
and children occupied the other end of the same 
floor. The sitting rooms were between these two 
sets of bedrooms. They were very spacious. The 
drawing-room was about sixty feet long, wide and 
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high in proportioiL This was our usual sitting 
room. We did not find the weather too hot ; and 
had no fear of the climate, which Dr. Pantaleoni 
and others had assxured us was quite free from 
malaria. On July 20th, my thermometer only 
marked SO degrees in our great drawing room ; 87 
in the shade outside, and 104 in the sun. This 
was the hottest day we had experienced ; the news- 
papers afterwards informed me that, on that same 
day, the weather had heen two degrees hotter 
in London. With two of my daughters and the 
little boys, I took the long walks I have alluded 
to, and we none of us felt any inconvenience frx)m 
these excursions. Louie, in the meanwhile, still 
somewhat of an invalid, used to ride out on a don- 
key, accompanied by some of the party, and always 
by Constable, now eighteen years of age, in case 
she should want help. On July 29th, she was 
riding along the ridge of the Albano Lake ; and, 
ha\'ing got down to walk, he could not lift her 
again to her saddle. He said a sudden weakness 
had come over him, at which he laughed im- 
moderately. On August 7th, a violent thimder- 
storm came on while we were at mass in the chapel 
of Prince Piombino, next door. In crossing from 
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it, Constable got wet through ; but he changed his 
clothes. 

In the first week of this month, the housemaid 
was imwell with fever, and the doctor attended 
her several times. Constable was ailing; com- 
plained of a good deal of headache and lassitude. 
We gave him aperient pills, and once, when he felt 
cold at night, a glass of hot wine and water at bed- 
time. No one thought anything of such unwell- 
ness. 

On August 13th, however, we sent for Dr. Nar- 
dini, who advised that he should go to bed, and 
who prescribed some simple remedies. After din- 
ner that Tuesday, one of the children reported 
that Smith, the upper lady's maid, was talking 
very strangely. She had been always perfectly 
well imtil about four hours before, when she had 
complained of headache. She was now raving ! 
We sent again for Dr. Nardini, who ordered that 
she should be put to bed, and declared her to have 
the fever — ^malaria fever was understood — but did 
not consider her state at all unusual. 

On the following day, Smith, who had been 
dosed with ice to her head, and mustard poultices 
to her feet, and large quantities of sulphate of 
quinine, was well again ; but the doctor came 
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three times to see Constable. We now learned 
that, during the greatest heat of the weather, he 
had often slept with his window open. Dr. Nar- 
dini warned us all against sitting, after sunset, 
with the windows open on the Campagna side of 
the house. 

" But is not Albano quite safe from malaria ?" 
I asked. 

" There is always danger of malaria. Every 
summer biings me a vast number of fatal cases of 
malaria fever. Houses inside the town are more 
healthy." 

A summer passed inside those filthy, reeking, 
narrow streets ! With the windows close shut at 
sunset ! Imagine the delights of a summer so spent 
amid the hills of Albano and Frascati ! 

Nardini prescribed emetics, castor oil and fre- 
quent doses of quinine ; and watched his patient, 
who lay quietly prostrate and without suflfering. 
He pronounced the illness to be compound gastric 
and malaria fever. On the two following days, I 
was surprised to see how constantly he took up the 
hand of his patient and seemed to study it. He 
said he was watching to see if there was any motion 
in the fingers ; he was fearful lest a nervous twitch- 
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ing should supervene. My poor boy now began to 
be occasionally, though slightly, delirious. 

The twitching of the fingers also commenced 
on the 18th, the dreadful token of the dreadful 
malaria nervous fever. While sponging with hot 
water, and dressing his feet with those mustard 
poultices that were to torment him for the rest of 
his life, we observed a shaking of the foot, as if by 
a regular tremulous motion ; and asked him why 
he shook it ? He was not aware of the movement, 
and tried to hold the limb still ; but the trembling 
was soon foimd to be involimtary, and gradually 
extended itself to his legs and arms and lower 
jaw. 

On the evening of the 1 9th, Smith was sitting 
watching in his room. 

" What are you doing. Smith ?" he asked. 
" Nothing, Sir." 

" Then I wish you would say the rosary that I 
may recover." 

A minute or two later, he called again : — 
" If you have not begun the rosary. Smith, I 
wish you would say it ; but not for my recovery : 
but offer the prayers that I may bear whatever I 
have to suffer in union with the sufferings of ray 
crucified Saviour." 
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20th August. At eleven o'clock this morning, 
he told me that he should Uke to see the priest and 
go to confession. He had received the Holy Com- 
munion a fortnight previously. Padre de Giovanni, 
our confessor, came in the afternoon and heard hia 
confession. We did not think him — he did not 
appear to be, any worse ; but, at eleven o'clock at 
night. Dr. Nardini advised that he should receive 
Communion directly ; he feared that his brain 
would be attacked by the fever. I began prepar- 
ing Ills room a little, and he called out and asked 
me why I was doing so. 

" Because," I replied, " you are about to receive 
the greatest honour that can be granted to any one 
in this world ; your dear Savioiu: is coming to visit 
you." 

He shewed surprise and a tear rose to hia eyes ; 
but he made no anxious inquiries, and appeared to 
give himself up to pious thoughts. 

A little after midnight, the archpriest of Albano 
arrived with the blessed Sacrament ; and my poor 
young son commimicated most piously and with 
perfect recollection. 

On the following day, he received the Sacrament 
of extreme unction, according to the order of the 
Apostle St. James : — *' If any one is sick amongst 
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you, let him call in the priests of the Church, 
anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord." 
He was perfectly recollected ; and then desired 
that his sisters and two little brothers should be 
called into his room. He took leave of them all — 
addressing some kind and pious words to each in 
turn. A mustard poultice was now put down the 
whole of his spine, and six blisters on his legs and 
arms. What he suflfered, may be imagined. He 
was not expected to live through the night ; but, 
to the surprise of the doctor, he rallied next day, 
and it was thought just possible he should recover. 
We moved him into a north room, adjoining the 
great saloon ; and for four days he lay without 
change. Then the wind veered round to sirocco, 
and he became worse ; towards the evening and all 
through the night, he was constantly delirious. 

At this time, he once woke perfectly calm and re- 
collected, and said that he had dreamed such a 
pleasant dream it had quite comforted him, and 
made him feel happy. He had dreamed that he was 
in a large forest and was seeking his way through it, 
when he had seen beyond the forest a very beauti- 
ful lady, whom he recognised to be the blessed 
Virgin. He went straight towards her. She smiled 
on him ; and taking him kindly by the hand, said to 
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him, " This wood is full of robbers and bad people 
who were lying in wait for you. But come with 
me. I will take care of you, because you have 
been a good child ; I will take you to such a 
nice place that is all prepared ready for you." 

If the dream was only suggested by his waking 
thoughts, it proved those thoughts to have been 
good and pious ; and it was a mercy and a comfort 
to him. 

But he was evidently getting worse. Our Jesuit 
fiiend saw him again ; and, during a short lucid 
interval, gave him again absolution. Dr. Nardini 
thought that he might, perhaps, live till the morn- 
ing ; but said that he could not recover without a 
miracle. He sanctioned our wish to try and keep 
up his strength with wine and strong soup. But 
how shall I describe the horror of this malaria 
fever in the form in which it had now presented 
itself — ^and it assiunes all forms ! The long hours 
and days and nights in which, still raving, he 
prayed aloud and shrieked and sang, at the top of 
his voice, the hymns used in the Church of the 
Oratory at Brompton, in which commimity his 
elder brother was a priest 1 And worse than all, 
the endless, restless, violent twitchings of the limbs, 
which had begvm with the movement of the fingers 
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I have before mentioned, and which had increased 
until now 1 The arms would constantly fly up in- 
voluntarily and stxetch towards the ceiling ; while 
the fingers quivered and seemed to point to some 
invisible horror ! It is a dreadful, a horrible iUness ! 
and rash are those who, without necessity, expose 
themselves to a climate in which they are liable to 
be attacked by it ! 

That night, whUe his feet were being dressed, 
he cried out, " Who said my brother Kenelm was 
dead?" 

" Good God, impossible !" exclaimed my wife. 

" Well then, one of my brothers is dead," he in- 
sisted ; and then again began to rave imintel- 
ligibly. 

Dr. Nardini had left us on that 30th August, at 
ten o'clock at night, expecting that his sufierings 
would be over before the morning. The post from 
Rome brought me a letter in an unknown hand 
from an imknown place. It proved to be from a 
Mr. Pietzker, consul at Ovalan in theFedjee Islands, 
South Pacific Ocean. I was momentarily expect- 
ing the death of Constable, and this letter from this 
strange place made known to me that my eldest, 
aged twenty-six years, had died, more than four 
months previously, in that distant and unknown 
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region! He had been smitten — the writer in- 
formed me in feeling terms — by a sunstroke as he 
was landing in the island, and had been carried to 
the house of this friendly consul. A brain fever had 
come on ; he had lain ill for five days — totally im- 
oonscious during the three last. " In his last 
moments, reason returned to him partially ; and he 
was attended by a pei-son of his own Church." 

How a Catholic priest happened to be on the 
spot to assist my poor son, I could not imderstand. 
I was stunned. They were falling away around 
me. The archpriest entered to pray, as he thought 
for the last time by the bed-side of Constable. He 
sat by him till sunrise. He was raving and pray- 
ing by turns, and at the same time ; and then lay 
back exhausted. 

On the following morning, the doctor found him 
covered with measles, which had come out in the 
course of the night ! He was astounded. He de- 
clared, as Dr. Read had done of me in America, that 
he could not imderstand such strength as the 
English constitution evinced. To throw out a new 
disease at a time when, had he been an Italian, he 
would have been dead ten days ! He could not 
say he would not recover ! Next day, however, 
and for four more days, he continued raving. 
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Another physician was called in to consult. His 
head was shaved and leeches were put to his temples. 
He had not slept for thirteen days. It was deemed 
necessary to secure him some repose ; and a strong 
sopoiific draft was given. At length, the poor 
youth dozed. He was compamtively at rest. And 
yet his sleep could not overcome tliose fearful con- 
vidsive movements. Still his arms went on high, 
and his fingers pointed to the ceiling, and his legs 
were drawn up and thrown out again. In the 
evening of the 5th September, the ai-chpriest came 
again. Again gave him absolution. We were all 
kneeling and praying around his bed. I and my 
wife each held one of his hands. Without a struggle, 
he expired. We did not know when he passed 
away. He was released from those dreadful 
Bufferings. 

On the following day, the good and noble-look- 
ing archpriest of Albano imdertook to give all 
orders for the fimeral, according to the proprieties 
of the country. I walked with him to select a 
place for his grave, and we then placed his poor 
sore body in its coffin. Next morning, accompanied 
by many priests, capuchin monks and confrater- 
nities, he was borne to the cathedral, where they 
sang high mass and the full office for the dead ; 
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and then they earned him to the cenieteiy of the 
CaiTnelite church, just outside Albano on the road 
t^) Ariccia. Here they placed him in a private 
vault or rather hole dug just under the pavement, 
nccording to the usage at Rome, and against the 
wall of the church. This cliurch and cemetery are 
just on the south side of the old Appian way, near 
the massive niin known as the Tomb of Aruns. 
Above his body, I had a large marble slab let into 
the wall of the church, and engraved upon it 
an iiiscrij)tion in the English language ; in which I 
rt^corded that, beside his death-bed, w^e had first 
hcjird of the death of his eldest brother, in the 
Fedjee Islands. Thus were my two poor sons 
vuiited by this Siid memorial. 

The owner of our apaiiment sent in a claim to 
have the furniture of the rooms in w^hich he had 
been ill, and the phisteiing of the walls destroyed 
and then renovated, on the plea that he had died 
of the English lung complaint, which Italians so 
much dread. The doctor, however, assured him 
that the illness was their own malaria fever, by 
which he every year lost about twenty patients in 
this town of Albano, which every one had assured 
us was perfectly free from the fell disease. 
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Palazzo Pamphilj Doria. — Italian domestic Architecture. — A 
grand Fresco destroyed. — Despotism.— The Prince of* 
Wales. — Morality and Royalty. — Sad Forebodinprs. — San 
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Inquisition. — A Heretic. — Rumours of war. — Illumina- 
tions. — Pio Nono and Murat. 

I HAVE recorded that, as they still thought the 
climate of Rome necessary for our invalid daughter s 
health, — doctors always declare that to be neces- 
sary which their patients desire, — I had taken the 
first floor of the magnificent Palazzo Pamphilj 
Doria, in the Piazza Navona, on a long lease. 
This had been built by Pope Innocent X, for his 
family ; and the beautiful church of S. Agnese, 
founded by him, with a college for the education 
of such of the population of the Pamphili estates 
as might wish to enter the ecclesiastical state — 
was, in fact, the private chapel of the house ; and 
galleries from our apartment opened into it, so 
that we could attend the service without going 
from home. I had looked over this palace several 
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times and had been deterred from taking it by a 
difficulty often found in the residences of these 
Italians, who are the worst domestic architects in 
the world. 

" How were the servants to get to the front 
door to let in any one who might ring at it, or iin- 
nounce a visitor 1" 

" You will have a porter in the entrance hall" — 
forty or fifty feet square. 

"I shall not keep a porter only to open the door; 
and if I did, the porter is not the person to an- 
nounce a visitor. He would have to pass through 
all the sitting-rooms, to call other servants to do 
that duty." 

Italians cannot overcome tliat difficulty ; and 
very often they meet it by making the servant 
rush out from another door on the landing of the 
atairs, and open the front door with the key from 
his pocket, and thence conduct the visitor onwai'da. 
Cardinals and people who have always a number 
of idle hangers-on, meet the difficidty by leaving 
them all to stand or sit round a brazier in this 
ante-room or sala, until their services are wanted ; 
and the only one servant who does not usually go 
to his own home at night, sleeps under a large 
table or dresser in this same ante-room. 
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At length, not being able to suit myself else- 
where, I planned to partition off a slice of the large 
ante-room as a butler s pantry, and to break a door- 
way through the walls of the second and thii-d 
drawing-rooms — which I hid by a partition in the 
form of a handsome screen across the angle of the 
latter. I thus made a passage into a set of smaller 
drawing-rooms, at the back of the large rooms ; 
these I sacrificed, dividing them by partitions so 
as to form a servants' hall and servants' sleeping 
rooms ; while my new passage gave access from the 
front door to the servants' rooms, the back stairs, 
and the great gallery, one hundred and ten feet 
long, and which led from the Piazza Navona to the 
street behind. Here I placed an immense iron 
stove with a cast-iron grate, in which I burned 
about a couple of bushels of coke at a time. 

The domed ceiling of this gallery was beauti- 
fully painted, by Luca Giordano, with frescos re- 
presenting scenes from Virgil's iEneid. One day, 
two artists from the Accademia di S. Luca came and 
said they were ordered to inspect the room, as it 
had been reported that the painting was little 
cared for, and was being seriously damaged. I ad- 
mitted, with regret, that it was so ; and showed 
them how it happened. Prince Doria Pamphilj 
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had let some garrets over this gallery to the French 
army of occupation, which paid him a few shillings 
a month for the use of them — having access to 
them by a Httle door and staircase from the back 
street ; and the French soldiers, here quartered, 
were in the habit of breaking theu' billets of tire- 
wood on the brick floor above the gallery. I 
showed the two commissioned from S. Luca, that 
every blow of the hatchet shook down bits of 
painted plaster from the ceiling imdemeath. But 
Prince Pamphilj Doria cared more for the few 
shillings he received for harbouring the brave sur- 
vivors of those who had slain his countrymen, (as 
before mentioned,) than he did for Luca Giordano's 
painting ; and was too powerful to submit to the re- 
monstrances of tlie Academy of fine aits. 

This Palace had been bequeathed to his family 
on the express condition that it should be their 
constant house of residence ; and I inquired how, 
in the face of such a clause, they were able to let 
it to me on a ten years' lease. I was told that the 
Prince, every year, besought the Pope to dispense 
hun complying with tlie condition for that one 
year ; and, the Pope, a despotic sovereign, had the 
power and graciously gninted the dispensation. I 
thought of oiu" own Mutiny Act. 



^ 
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Before the end of the year, Princess Doiia her- 
self took up her permanent abode on the premises, 
being buried in our church of S. Agnese. It was 
considered to be a grand funeral. Twenty or 
thirty carriages, attended by servants bearing 
torches, wound their way imder our windows to 
the door of the church. Requiescat in pace. 

The Prince of Wales was spending this whiter 
in Rome, under the guardianship of Colonel and 
Mrs. Bruce, with whom he constantly drove out 
and went to see all that Rome could offer to in- 
terest an intelligent foreigner. And I was as- 
siu-ed by my valued friend Dr. Smith, that he did 
show great intelligence and interest in everything 
that this learned man and Christian antiquary 
pointed out to liis notice, during his several visits 
to the catacombs, of which no other guide could 
have so well explained the deep curiosity. It is 
sad to think that one, who then gave to tlie 
friends of royalty the hope that he would repro- 
duce the best days of his mother, should now shew 
to the enemies of that antiquated institution, the 
promise that he wiU bring back the sad days of 
George IV, and his other uncles. The best stay 
that royalty has m England is the popular remem- 
brance of the wedded life of Queen Victoria. It 
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is supported by no popular feeling of loyalty. The 
days of chivalry are past ; there is no loyalty ; but 
only a feeling of gratitude to one who once set a 
good, moral, domestic example to the nation. 
Whenever this comes to be succeeded by a senti- 
ment of disgust against a selfish voluptuary of the 
olden times, Republicanism will utter a shout of 
triumph, and Englishmen will wonder how such 
things as hereditary kings and nobles could have 
been endured so long. 

But let me not give way to direful forebodings. 
What would become of England and English so- 
ciety without a Royal Court to teach us maimers 
and morality, and to spend a good deal of the 
people s money ? What would become of yoimg 
gentlemen with " handles to their names," if, in 
virtue of such *' handles," they were not advanced 
to every post of emolument and distinction, and 
dandled and petted into legislators, sucking in he- 
reditary wisdom with their mother s milk ? What 
would become of our poor army and navy, if no 
longer commanded by officers in virtue of patron- 
age and money, but by men selected for their known 
military and administrative ability? We should 
no longer be licked, for want of preparation and 
organisation, through the first one or two campaigns 
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of every war; and should no longer be able to boast 
that the sturdy resolution of Englishmen always 
enabled us to right ourselves in the end. And who 
would endure the presumption and overbearing 

self-reliance of plebeians who have no reflected 
title or titled connection — nothing to mark them 
as " honourable," but their own characters ? Who 
would be able to endure the presumption of such 
if they were once assured that, in the battle of 
life, in the race of honour and advancement, they 
would not be outstripped by noble fools who, 
starting at the same time for the same goal, with 
less natural ability and less exertion, yet win the 
prize at least twenty years before their rival has 
even been acknowledged as a competitor ? No, 
no ; let us pray that the lifelong conduct of the 
Prince of Wales may be such as to endear royalty 
still more and more to England ; and so save us 
from changes, the mere contemplation of which 
must sicken every well-regulated mind. 

Cardinal di Pietro, whom I had had the pleasure 
of knowing so well at Lisbon, had returned to 
Rome ; and, at this time, held the grand recep- 
tions usual when a new cardinal is created, and 
when His Holiness sends to him his hat of dignity. 
The first of these is always public, and is generally 
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attended by all the society of Rome ; the second 
assembly is by invitation, and is Hmited to the 
new cardinals personal friends, tlie diplomatic 
body, and the most distinguished members of so- 
ciety. Cardinal di Pietro having a house of his 
own in Rome, was not compelled to request of any 
Roman Princess or of Madame CoUoredo, wife of 
the Austrian ambassador, the loan of their palace 
for the night, and that they would receive the 
guests. All this was done en famille by Cardinal 
di Pietro ; and was done well. His Eminence, 
however, was in great doubt what he ought to do 
respecting the Prince of Wales — ^whether he should 
invite him to his house or should respect his Pro- 
testantism and his youtli ; and he requested me to 
inquire of his bear-leader whether his royal high- 
ness would like to honour him. I wi'ote therefore, 
to Colonel Bruce, and received in reply a request 
that I would thank the Cardinal for his pohte in- 
tentions ; but that, by the positive and strict 
orders of the Queen, the Prince was forbidden to 
go into any society whatsoever, as he was in Rome 
solely for purposes of education. 

A Mr. Macguire, an Irishman, had been publish- 
ing a book in England, for a presentation copy of 
which His Holiness gave him a medal. The said 
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book spoke in such admiration of everything in 
Rome, that I determined, in company of an English 
priest, to inspect the several pubUc hospitals and 
other institutions of which he spoke so enthusiastic- 
ally. We went first to the great asylum of St. 
Michele, directed by Cardinal Testa, who received us 
with his usual polished kindness, and made his pupils 
sing some pieces of music, as usual, for our edifica- 
tion. They sang well ; they sculptured well ; they 
drew well ; they engraved well ; they did tailoring 
welL But it appeared to us to be an immense, 
overgrown, ill-regulated establishment ; without 
administrative economy, and maintained at a ruin- 
ous expense for the teaching of lads and girls who 
might have been better apprenticed to workmen 
in the city. 

We went over the lunatic asylum of Santo 
Spirito ; and were sorry to find it dirty, ill-arranged, 
and much too small for the 464 patients confined 
within it. Many of these poor creatures fancied 
my fiiend to be the Pope ; and humbly craved his 
blessing. It is observed in England that limacy is 
generally produced by pride or overstrained re- 
ligious feelings ; in Italy, the motive cause is said 
to be most frequently love. 

I went to the convent of the Good Shepherd — 
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Buon Pastore, on the Lugara. Here were about 
sixty children, and sixty penitents, and sixty pri- 
soners. All these are kept in order by a few nuns 
who control them by mildness. Almost the whole 
of the sixty prisoners had been condemned for 
stabbing ; only two of them for theft ; some few 
by the " Holy Office" — the Inquisition. Govern- 
ment allows seven bajocclii — about sixpence a day, 
for each prisoner. With this, the nuns are able to 
provide to each twenty ounces of brown bread, a 
meat soup with rice in it, and a tumbler of wine 
per day : " not near enough," the Superior said to 
me. 

In the little garden attached to the convent, I 
observed a respectable-looking, middle-aged wo- 
man, walking by herself and reading what ap- 
peared to be a small prayer-book. I was informed 
that she had been lately condemned to twelve 
years' imprisonment, on the fare just described, by 
the Holy Office ; and that, being considered a he- 
retic, none of the other prisoners would degrade 
themselves by associating with her. I was inter- 
ested in the fate of this poor woman. It was all 
explained to me when, on my return home, I read 
as follows in " Tlie Tablet" : — " The Univers pub- 
lishes a notice from the Holy Inquisition of Rome, 
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dedaring that, in consequence of a female, named 
Mancini, thirty-four years of age, bom at FoUgno, 
and residing at Toni, having pretended to be a 
saint, and to have had revelations, extasies, visions, 
apparitions of Jesus Christ and of the most Holy 
Virgin, also to have received an extraordinary 
mission to establish a congregation for the reform 
of the clergy and of the people — it had caused her 
to be arrested ; and having ascertained that what 
she said was nothing but deceptions, boastings, 
falsities and fictions, had condemned her to twelve 
years' imprisonment. It, therefore, warns the 
public against placing credit in her representations ; 
and orders that a society which she had got up, 
called the Nazareans, should be dissolved." 

Poor Mancini ! Let us hope that some more 
humane rule in Rome will let thee out of thy piison 
before the twelve years be expired, or will remove 
thee to a limatic asylum, in which thou wilt be al- 
lowed enough to eat, and wilt be detained only so 
long as thy mental malady continues. 

And now the political horizon was brightening, 
or lowering around, according to the feelings of the 
beholders. We were at the end of April. The 
French were proposing to invade Italy, and had 
seduced the Austrian army to cross the Ticino and 
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to take the initiative of the war. It were impossible 
to describe the deep anxiety of Romans, compelled 
to be mere lookers-on during a contest in which 
they deemed themselves so deeply interested. Every 
report was listened to ; every telegram was sought 
for with feverish hope. The most trustwortliy were 
to be had at the Frencli cafS in the Piazza Colonna ; 
and I speedily opened a communication with my 
French footman, wlio was serving there, after ha\ing 
married the lady s maid, whom w^e had also brought 
from Paris : (by the bye, he had obtained with her 
a handsome dower from some old foundation at 
St. Luigi dei Francesi, which gave the same to all 
well-conducted French girls marrying in Rome.) 
From tliis Ciif6, we learned that the Austrians had 
crossed the Ticino. From the churches, we had 
learned, some weeks before, that the Pope had 
ordered that every priest should introduce into the 
service a collect for peace. The regular services of 
the hierarchy went on. On the festival of the 
Ascension, His Holiness gave his apostohc benedic- 
tion from the chiwch of St. John Lateran. But 
he was evidently terrified at the thought of what 
might be impending, and small was the concourse 
that gathered before him on the occasion. Then, 
a few days afterwards, came the news of the vio- 
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tory of Magenta and of the entrance of the Pied- 
montese into Milan. Spontaneously, candles and 
lamps glittered, at nightfall, at the windows of all 
who were prepared or had means at hand thus to 
testify their joy. On the next evening, the illu- 
mination was general on the Corso, and in the 
neighbouring streets, — ^more general than any illu- 
mination I ever saw in London, including even that 
for the Crimean war, when I refused to put lights in 
my windows in Hertford Street, Mayfair, or to re- 
joice that we had been compelled to make peace be- 
fore we had accomplished the objects of a war of 
which our French allies claimed all the honour. Now, 
on this occasion of the entrance of the Piedmontese 
into Milan, I placed seventy-five lamps along the 
front windows of the Palazzo Pamphilj Doria. 1 
then walked out into the Corso. It was crowded 
with a rejoicing people. Prince Torlonia had put 
up lights within paper lanterns, turning the white 
side of the latter to the street, and the Italian 
tricolor side within, because, as he was reported to 
have said, " he had no sympathy with the cause.'* 
His elder brother Duke Torlonia was having lights 
put to his own windows in Via Condotta, when his 
wife, the Duchessa, appeared, and had them all re- 
moved. Prince Doria and Piince Piombino lighted 
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because it was said the French Embassy requested 
them to do so. Prince Borghese was consistent, 
and did not light at all. 

A fortnight afterwards, I again illuminated, as 
did many others, on the anniversary of the coro- 
nation of Pio Nono. Poor Pio Nono I On the 
preceding evening, two friends of mine had heard 
him complain that the Roman princes were behaving 
infamously to him : — that while pledging themselves 
to his service, they were secretly supporting the 
Italian movement : — perhaps aiding to debauch his 
troops. For on the festival of Corpus Domini, which 
occurred two days afterwards, not above two hundred 
papal soldiers could I see. All tlie others were said to 
have deserted. Nor were many spectators gathered 
on the occasion — certainly not one-twentieth part 
of those who had been present on the preceding 
year. It had been reported that disturbances 
would break out on the occasion, and I must own 
that, at one period, the people began to move about 
very riotously ; but were stilled by a warning gesture 
from the uplifted hand of General Guyon. Just 
as in Russia, when a horde of Cossacks rushed 
tumultuously around his serried cavalry, Murat 
rode alone towards them; and waved them off 
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with a xnagnificent gesture of his hand, which they 
all obeyed impulsively. 

The spirit that was rife in Italy was not thus 
to be long exorcised. 



Note. — Poor General de Guyon! He little thought that, with- 
in ten years, he would be laid on the shelf as having attained 
that age which, according to the French system, unfitted him 
for active service, and that he would be suing for five years 
additional grace, on the plea that he had commanded a Division 
of the French army — meaning the few jailors who coerced the 
Romans ! What would our English officers, naval and military, 
say if they were to be disqualified at sixty years of age ? While 
the seniors would all declare that they were scarcely arrived at 
maturity, the juniors, anxious to take their places, would in- 
sist they ought to have been shelved long ago. Few foreigners 
consider themselves fit for their Chambers of Deputies until 
they are twenty- five — for their Senate until they are forty 
years old. We Englishmen begin earlier than any, and will 
never admit that we are " roba usaia — worn-out goods :" — as 
poor Mrs. — inscribed on the case in which she sent the body 
of her old husband frora Florence to the Baths of Lucca, in 
the hope that it would so pass the custom house unopened ! 
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Had the Romans any just grounds to be so dis- 
satisfied with their temporal government ? 

I have shown that the liberty of the press does 
not exist amongst them. No more it does in 
France, and yet the grande nation is quiet. 

The Romans are more lightly taxed than any 
other people in Europe. To be sure those taxes 
are curiously divided. The government requires 
a certain sum, and it is apportioned by the 
different mimicipalities according to the apparent 
means of the countrymen ; — ^so much for every 
head of cattle on a farm ; so much for every sheep ; 
BO much for every pig. This is a sort of " grace 
before meat," very discouraging to agriculture, and 
totally opposed to the sentiments of the English 
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farmer, who always toasts "breeding in all its 
branches." 

"Where have you been so long, my good 
fiiend ?" I asked, of an ecclesiastical fiiend. 

" You must know," he said, " that, on the pro- 
perty belonging to this seminary, the peasantry 
have always suffered great hardship for want of a 
mill to grind their com. I had collected all the 
waters into a channel, and was putting up a water- 
mill for them, when I was told that to do so would 
be contrary to law ; and for the last six weeks, I 
have been writing memorials and dancing attend- 
ance upon the authorities to obtain permission to 
start my milL" 

" Did you succeed ?" 

" Yes, at last ; and after paying out of my own 
pocket a fine of sixty dollars for the benefit I 
wished to do to the neighbourhood." 

Doubtless my friend had only been thwarted by 
some Seignorial rights which compelled the peasant 
to grind his com at his lord s mill ; such rights as 
existed in every coimtry formerly, and were swept 
firom France by the great revolution. Dreadful 
things those revolutions are ! 

But now, after the revolution in Italy, the state 
itself is putting a tax upon the maccinato — the 
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grinding of com ! Useless things those revolu- 
tions are ! 

Romans complained that every place of power or 
profit in the state was monopolised by Cliurch- 
men ; and Churchmen constantly published lists 
demonstrating that quite eighty per cent, of all 
officials were laymen. Aye, but the other eccle- 
siastical twenty per cent, held the only places that 
were worth having. 

Some Romans disliked the sort of inquisition 
which had imprisoned the poor mad woman whom 
I had seen and pitied at the convent of the Good 
Shepherd; but the English, or Irish, "Tablet" 
seemed to approve of it, and every bishop m the 
Roman states appeared to have the same or 
similar powers. 

Circumstances made it my duty to inquire into 
the position of a certain noble Roman family : 
every facility for doing so was supplied by its 
lawyer. I learned much during this inquiry ; and 
as the events to which I allude have been before 
the tribunals for years, I can betray no confidence 
by giving an outline of matters passing strange : — 

In a little town near Rome, lived a family of 
disorderly females. The Bishop s Court at the 
place imprisoned two of them for their dissolute 
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conduct, and only discharged them on promise of 
better behaviour. A weak young Marchese lived 
in the place, who formed a connection with one of 
these women ; and afterwards entered a church in 
Rome with her, and, as the priest was leaving the 
altar, they severally said, " We call you to witness 
that this is my wife, that this is my husband." 
According to ecclesiastical law in Rome, this was 
a binding marriage that could not be dissolved ; 
although, being performed in an illegal manner, 
the parties were liable to be imprisoned for the 
civil offence. 

A daughter was the fruit of this connection, and 
it was important to the future prospects of the 
yoimg marchese, now grown wiser, to set aside the 
marriage, and to free the family estate from the 
claims of this child. 

Such, at least, were deemed to be the feelings of 
the young man's father, who was as magnificent, as 
stem-looking an old noble as romance-writer would 
wish to describe. The validity of the maniage 
was, however, alternately affirmed and denied by 
the different courts to which the parties carried the 
case ; it being asserted that the " happy couple" 
had no inter-communion during this period. 

The maniage was otherwise dissolved. Late on 
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one rainy winter evening, the woman was shot dead 
at her own door. Several witnesses saw the flash, 
and heard the heavy footsteps of some one running 
away. The police, however, w^ent straight to the 
villa of the marchese, and found the young man ill 
in bed ; his shoes and clothes perfectly dry, and 
only a rusty old matchlock-gun in the house which, 
evidently, could not have been discharged. He 
was arrested, nevertheless, and put upon his trial 
for murder. His friends asserted that the family 
of the slaughtered woman bore false witness against 
him : and two or three servants, who were best 
able to prove an alibi, and who swore to it, were 
detained in prison for twenty-five days to ascertain 
whether they would not confess that they had 
sworn falsely ! As they persisted in declaring 
that they had spoken the truth, and that they 
would not alter their evidence " though they were 
kept in prison a hundred years,'* the courts ordered 
tliem to be released. 

The trial, however, went on ; . and as this inci- 
dent has shown us how women of loose character 
may be imprisoned by a local diocesan ; how a 
Gretna Green mamage may take place at Rome ; 
and how w-itnesses may be imprisoned for twenty- 
five days to ascertain if they still maintain the 
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truth of their first depositions, so I will conclude 
with the sentence of the Tribunal, which was also 
put into my hands : here it is : — " The Tribunal 
unanimously declares that the woman was mur- 
dered ; and it declares, by a majority of votes, that 
there is not sufficient proof of the guilt of the 
Marchese ; one judge considering him guilty, and 
the other, not guilty ; it, therefore, orders that the 
Marchese should be set free provisionally." 

This, I believe, amounts to what in Scotland is 
called, " not proven." The effect of the sentence 
was to leave the young gentleman subject to a 
fresh arrest and trial, as often as anyone might 
produce true or false evidence in the matter ; and 
the daughter of the murdered woman still re- 
mained the sole heir and representative of an old 
and noble family. She, however, was in a con- 
vent ; and I was assured that it was pretty cei'tain 
that she wo^old take the veil and so die civilly. 
What convenient living tombs these convents and 
monasteries were and are I He or she who had 
once taken the vows, was, in every respect, dead ; 
and could neither inherit nor claim any portion of 
the family property. 

I myself, as an old magistrate, accustomed to 
weigh evidence, had no doubt of the innocence of 
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the young Marchese. I never saw him ; but I had 
my own suspicions as to who was the guilty party. 

I beg to suggest this story to the intelligent 
writera of sensational novels. It contains the 
ground work on which they may buUd three volumes, 
which they may make as interesting and heart- 
rending as I know it to be true. In faith ; I think 
I will write the books myself wlien I have finished 
these my posthumous memoirs 1 

But whether the Komans had just cause to be 
dissatisfied with their government or not, such 
papers as that now before me, were privately cir- 
culating in Rome. I translate : — 

** Confession and Profession of Political 
Faith of Italians, May, 1859. 

" The Lords Prayer of our Italian political faith, 
commonly called the Pater Noster." 

" Our Father, who art the first soldier of Italian 
Independence, hallowed be Thy name, oh Vittorio ! 
Thy peaceful kingdom come : Thy will be done 
under oiu* heaven, that is on Italian earth : give 
us this day liberty : make our nationality to be 
respected as we respect that of others : lead us to 
enjoy peace, but deliver us from the infernal 
Austrian. Amen." 
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" Symbol of Italian Political Faith — Called 

THE Creed." 

" I believe in Napoleon the First, almighty, 
creator of the French Empire and of the Kingdom 
of Italy : and in Napoleon the Third, his nephew, 
our only Saviour ; who was conceived by the work 
of Providence : bom for our liberation : suffered 
under the Orleans : calumniated, arrested and im- 
prisoned. He descended into the prison of Ham, 
from whence he rose again from civil deatL He 
ascended to the presidency of the French Republic; 
sits on the throne of Napoleon the Great : from 
whence he shall come to judge the living Italians, 
and the dead Austrians. I believe in the consti- 
tutional kingdom of Victor Emanuel : in the holy 
Italian league : in the remission of all the emigrants : 
the resurrection of Italy, and life of everlasting 
fraternisation. Amen." 

*' Acts of Theological Virtues, Faith, Hope, and 

Charity. Act of Faith." 

" I firmly believe all that King Victor Emanuel 
proposes to be believed, because infallible justice 
has revealed it to him : and especially I believe, 
that there is in Italy one only nation in three 
distinct persons — union, fraternity, and force. That 
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Carlo Alberto was its champion : that he died for 
us, &c., &c." 

Enough of such blasphemy. To such, had the 
Roman rule brought the people of Italy. For 
sooth to say, the Italian populace, men, women and 
children, are the greatest blasphemers in the world. 
You cannot watch Roman children at play without 
hearing the constant exclamation " Accidente !" 
Accidente means a fit of apoplexy — ^by invoking 
which they imprecate to one another sudden 
death without the sacraments — " imhouselled, dis- 
appointed, imanealed ;" and so, in a roundabout 
treacherous way, arrive at the Englishman's 
G — . So general is the practice of swear- 
ing, that the clergy add to the divine service 
prayers in expiation of this particular sin. The 
only real check to swearing has, however, been the 
cholera. While it raged, not an oath was heard. 
Thus the market people of Florence expressed the 
greatest horror when once a burly salesman forgot 
the scourge raging in 1854, and poured forth volleys 
of disused oaths. Next day, he was attacked by 
the fell disease ; and very soon lay, a blackened 
corpse, before his own stall. Be sure there was no 
more swearing in the market — while the cholera 
lasted ! 
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The 21st of June is the festival of St. Aloysius 
Gonzaga : — a holy angelic youth who lived and 
died in the sweetest odour of sanctity in a Jesuit 
college. His life has been very prettily wiitten 
in English, and is much delighted in by the 
students at all colleges of that order. People say 
that the fathers distribute it in the hope that it 
may bring postulants to their ranks. The Jesuits 
are never in want of such; "we cannot have stupid 
priests among us," said one of them to me ; " and 

we recommended good pious Mr. , to join 

some other order." I believe the life of St. Aloy- 
sius 'is recommended by them for the good effects 
the example of one so holy may produce on the 
youthful mind. I was very fond of it at Stony- 
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hurst ; and in the sacrament of confirmation, I 
added the name of Aloysius to those of my baptism. 

The body of this holy youth reposes under an 
altar in the church of St. Ignazius — of the Collegio 
Romano ; and, on his festive day, it had been 
the custom for the pupils to write and address 
letters to the saint, as they would to a friend on 
earth. These, each writer placed on the altar or 
aroimd it, amid the blaze of candles, and the glitter- 
ing of silver vases and of flowers. We are assiured 
that, after the festival, these letters are carried 
away, and, unopened, are burned by the Superiors. 
People say that this letter-writing is a Jesuitical 
device by which to discover the most secret thoughts 
and aspirations of their pupils : the pupils, who 
are no bad judges in such a matter, believe that 
their correspondence is held sacred ; and volun- 
tarily and without compulsion or invitation, con- 
tinue to write. 

The following story is told : — 

" I dislike the plan altogether !" exclaimed a 
bishop of Genoa, to the Jesuit fathers on the even- 
ing of one such anniversary. " I admit that you 
do not act dishonourably, since here you have 
collected the letters and are about to bum them ; 
but I dislike it as fostering supei-stitious feelings, 
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and a reliancje on supernatural aid in place of self- 
exertion." 

The matter was warmly argued in the friendly 
conclave. 

"I am imconvinced/'resumed the Genoese bishop ; 
" and — ^see — I know the handwriting of that ad- 
dress. It is written by one of my own seminarists, 
whom I have placed here to be educated by you. 
He is my own subject, and I will open his letter 
to prove the folly of establishing such a post-office 
for such correspondents." 

The fathers protested ; but the bishop broke the 
seal and read to himself. 

" I give in !" he soon exclaimed ; " you are right, 
gentlemen. Listen to this letter. " Dear and 
blessed Saint Aloysius ! Pray for me, I beseech 
you, to my Lord and yoiuB that I may be delivered 
fix)m this place. They have sent me here to make 
a priest of me. I have no vocation ; and shall 
never be fit for such a state of life. I want to be 
a soldier." " Padri miei," continued the Bishop : 
"you have conquered. If S. Aloysius has not 
heard his prayer, it is a very curious coincidence 
that I should have opened his letter and have thus 
discovered his secret. I was told by his relations 
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that he had a strong vocation to be a priest. I 
will take him back with me to Genoa to-morrow." 

" Se non 6 vero h ben trovato — as we say in 
Italy — if* it is not true, it is well invented." I, 
however, submitted to the spirit, the feeling of the 
place, the genius loci ; and wrote a letter to the 
Saint, and placed it on his altar with the others. 
Aye, reader ! and what is more, I obtained my re- 
quest, which, as you may imagine, I had little 
other hope of doing, or I should not have resorted 
to such extreme means. What a fool the author 
must be ! you exclaim. Exactly so, dear reader ! 
every line that he has ever written and printed, 
proves it — ^proves that he is a fool. And to con- 
vince you still more of the fact, as I am not now 
near his altar, I hereby pray St. Aloysias to con- 
sider this as another letter addressed to himself ; 
and to obtain a certain other boon for me which 
my own prayers have failed to secure ! 

I had now had a long experience of the climate 
of Rome, which is so often recommended to English 
people for pulmonary and throat complaints ; and 
the pretence of curing which had caused me to 
pass one fatal siunmer at Albano, and to linger on 
this year still more fatally till the 27th of Jime. 
It was not till nearly the middle of February, of 
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the year before, that I had been able to get the 
temperature of my mner drawing-room, due south, 
up to sixty degrees ; though the room was con- 
stantly lived in and we had a constant fire, almost 
night and day. For a month prior to that time, 
there had been thick ice in the gutters which 
carried down the street the overflow of the foim- 
tains. On the 1st of March, in that year, there 
had been a heavy storm of hail. The following 
winter began on 10th November, with a heavy 
fall of snow. My joiunal marks on the 17th 
January : — " Cold rain after cold frost and ice ever 
since the 9th." 

On February 3rd, it marks — " Fog ; went to 
Torlonia s bank ; foimd lamps on every desk at 
midday." 

" February 20th. Bitter cold. Ice in the 
streets again." 

" March 5th. Thermometer in yellow drawing- 
room with constant fires sixty-two ; out of doors at 
sixty-four." 

In the simimer of 1858, at Albano, I had written, 
" July 20th. Glass at midday in great saloon 
eighty ; in the shade out of doors eighty-four ; in 
the sun 104. This is a hot day thus far." — P.S. 
The papers afterwards said it had been two 
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degrees hotter in London on the same day. But 
nobody lives in London for health s sake. 

On 1 4th August, the case was rather different ; 
my journal says, " glass at seventy at midnight out 
of doors ; seventy-five saloon." 

The newspapers told us that a magnificent 
comet was appearing in the heavens at this time, 
and my journal records, "28th October, saw the 
comet first time — ^bright, with a tail fifteen yards 
long !" 

I beg the reader to note that I had placed a 
mark of admiration at the end of this statement, — 
intimating that, although the fool we have all just 
proclaimed me to be, a joke was concealed under 
this mode of admeasurement : which, however, I 
still consider to be an excellent one for a man 
making a hurried note for subsequent reference. 
The next entry in the journal is *' Nov. 4. Its 
tail twice as long : thermometer 67 at midnight, 
out of doors ; 73 in the saloon : not that I mean to 
attribute this heat to the comet." 

During the following summer, the heat had not 
been so excessive. In oiu: long lofty gallery that 
I have already described, the thermometer had not 
risen above 80 degrees ; out of doors, of course, it 
was hotter. But as no one would think of select- 
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ing Rome for a summer residence, my object lias 
been to demonstrate how mistaken are those who 
would carry thither their dear invalids for the sake 
of its winter climate. How, in fact, can any part 
of Italy afford a wai-m and sheltered winter resi- 
dence ? No one is so ignorant as not to know that 
the peninsula is girded and divided by a ridge of 
moimtains that are covered with snow from the 
early autumn till the late spring ; and that it is 
impossible to find any part of the country that is 
not in sight and within twenty miles of these icy 
Alps and Appenines; over which the winds blow 
with a bitter keenness of wliich, in England, we 
have no idea. Every one knows this ; and yet 
every one is so thoughtless as to believe that wami 
equable winter climates can be found in such a 
land ! BeUeve me, ye who have dear ones in whose 
health ye are interested, believe me that no part 
of the continent of Europe offers, as a winter resi- 
dence, an equally warm climate to that of the 
south of Devon, or a small part of the back of the 
Isle of Wight. Thither take those ye care for. 
Nothing in Italy is comparable to Torquay ; and, 
at Torquay, there are no cold churches and ice- 
cold ruins or bleak galleries to seduce those who 
would shudder at the thought of spending an hour 
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or two in any room without a fire in the compara- 
tively warm climate of England. 

And now, thank heaven, I have nearly done 
with Rome. It was, I think, on Friday, the 25th 
of Jime, that I said to our Roman butler, 
" Tommaso, we have been thinking of taking you 
on with us to Naples ; and your son Carlo can go 
also with us and still keep his place of footman ; 
so, if you like this plan, go and take out a passport 
for you both." 

An hour afterwards, Tommaso returned with a 
look of dismay. 

" The passport," he said, " cannot be had under 
ten days at least. Before they give it me, I must 
have a written declaration from the parish priest 
as to my character ; a written declaration from the 
police that they have nothing to say against me ; 
a written declaration from my wife that she does 
not object to my going. They assure me that all 
this cannot be gone through in less than t^n days." 

" What a promising system for the shareholders 
in the Roman railways !" I thought. " How it 
must promote travelling !" 

However : I have told the reader of the amiable 
feeling that the Secretary of State, Cardinal Anto- 
nelli, did me the honour of entertaining towards 
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me ; and I bethought me that his Eminence might 
be glad to promote my departure from Rome. I 
therefore sat down and wrote to him thus : — 

" Most Eminent Prince — I am leaving Rome, 
and would take two of your Romans with me to 
Naples if their passports can be had by ten o'clock 
on Monday morning : and I shall feel obliged to 
your Eminence if the irregularity of my request can 
be overlooked, and the passports granted." 

I sent my letter to the Vatican. There was no 
answer, but at nine o'clock on the morning of the 
very next day a dragoon rode into the courtyard 
of my Palazzo Pamphilj Doria, and delivered two 
passports for the butler and his son, all thoroughly 
viseed and in order, and stamped *' gratis," with a 
most polite letter to myself from the Cardinal. 

Thus it is sometimes as useful to have an enemy 
as a friend at court ! 
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I SENT Paul with the horses and one of my 
carriages, with the rescued butler and footman, by 
land ; while we ourselves chose the sea passage to 
Naples, not wishing to face the Pontine marshes, 
at this season of the year. Perhaps we did worse. 
The train took us through that miserable coimtry 
to Civita Vecchia, where we had to wait long for 
the arrival of the Mongibello steamer, which ought 
to have entered the port in the morning. We 
luncheoned and lay about the hotel. Then on 
board tlie steamer, which gave us a quiet passage 
through a quiet night. It had, however, been very 
hot, and I found that my Agnes, whose berth had 
been on the land side of the vessel, had slept most 
of the time with her pillow upon the open port- 
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hole, that she might enjoy what little air was 
stirring. 

We were all afoot at sunrise ; and, triumphantly 
and lovingly, I pointed out to my children every 
well-remembered headland and island in that glo- 
rious bay, which had so delighted my boyhood. 
We landed joyously ; and amid the rush an^ 
tumult of those noisy streets, so cheerful after the 
gloom of Rome — of which every numskull can 
write grandly, religiously, classically, pretentiously 
and pedantically — amid the rush of those streets 
so cheerful after the wearisome, hateful gloom of 
Rome, we reached the Hotel de la Grande Bre- 
tagne, on the Chiaja, on the 28th of Jime. 

I had loved the Bay of Naples too much in 
days of youth not again to rush into its soothing 
wavea But, alas ! alas ! after stretching my limbs 
and swimming outwards \mtil I could see the old- 
accustomed point of Vesuvius, my journal shows 
this entry : — " Bathed in the sea again. I am very 
much aged in the last twenty-nine years !" 

Who is not ? 

All our children bathed in those well-devised 
establishments, while I selected oiu: future abode ; 
and my mode of proceeding may give useful hints 
to others in like circumstances. Having determined 
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that our residence must be on the Chiaja, I also 
resolved that it must be as near as possible to 
where I had lived those long twenty-nine years 
before : — that is, just beyond the Villa Reale ; 
because the trees of that garden kept the air and 
the view from the first floor of the houses behind 
them. I and my wife walked out, so soon as we 
had settled ourselves at the Grande Bretagne ; and 
just at the spot I had selected in my minds eye, I 
saw a long, yellow house, that himg out a signal 
of distress. 

•' That wUl do," I said. 

" Too small and low, and only one story high," 
observed my wife. 

**At Naples, you know," I repUed, "we sh^ll 
not find either the Palazzo Albano or the Palazzo 
PamphUj Doria, or any other of the Papal family 
palaces of Rome. As to this being low, you see it 
has the usual dirty rooms on the ground floor, let 
to the usual class of dirty lodgers ; and it has the 
advantage of a floor of mezzanini let to ratlier 
cleaner lodgers between the ground and the first 
floor, which is thus raised further than usual from 
the noise and smells of the street. Now look at 
that best floor — nine large windows in front ; 
distant from one another, showing that the rooms 
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within are spacious, high, and with much wall above, 
showing that the rooms are lofty. Let us go in." 

We entered through a porte cochdre, and saw 
that the house extended within on two sides of a 
courtyard : behind, was a garden stocked with 
orange, mandarin, palm trees, and much alluring 
and tropical verdure. A white marble staircase 
led above, and a long green-house or gallery opened 
upon this shady nook. Here were seven or eight 
sitting-rooms, besides bed-rooms and all offices 
needful for a " family of distinction," as the auc- 
tioneers say. 

I got into communication with the NeapoUtan 
steward — ^a good sort of man, but suspicious and 
crotchety ; and I feared we might not come to 
terms, when he brought me a message inviting me 
to visit the Duchessa d'Ascoli — the English wife 
of the proprietor. I gladly acceded to the request, 
and called upon this very intelUgent and pleasing 
lady. We did not speak of business, but when I 
left her after a quarter of an hour, the steward was 
called in and, returning inmiediately, told me that 
he w^as ordered to agree to every thing that I had 
proposed. The doctors' and her own and her 
mothers fears still asserting that our invaUd 
daughter would never be able to pass a winter in 
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England, I engaged this house for twelve years, 
undertaking to do whatever repairs it might need 
at my owai expense. Within the week, we had 

housed ourselves, having hired in such fiuniture as 
was necessary till our own should arrive from 
Rome. By the intervention and recommendation 
of my kind Duchessa d'Ascoli (lier husband had a 
charge nearest to the person of the king), I ob- 
tained from the Minister of Finances a permission 
to land all this in the custom-house, any prohi- 
bitory laws to the conti'ary notwithstanding ; and 
when they arrived in port, I called again on this 
sensible minister, and said, 

*' Eccellenza, you must be aware that the ship- 
load of furniture you permitted me to import from 
Rome contains only my family effects, and I come 
to ask you to order that the custom-house people 
should accompany and visit it at my house." 

" You ask," he said, " what is only granted to 
prmces of the blood royal. Impossible." 

** It may be so, Eccellenza," I repUed, with as 
amiable an expression as I could assume : " but 
you must give that order in my favoiur." 

" I must, must I ?" he said ; then, turning to a 
gentleman prcBcnt, he added, *' oblige me by going 
to the Custom house, and tell them to do what this 
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gentleman wishes ; and that when I come down 
to-morrow, I will sign any order that may have 
been necessary." 

My goods were escorted to my house by two of 
the Custom-house people. 

" Now, would you like to examine them ?" I 
asked. 

** As your Eccellenza," they replied, " was able 
to obtain an order that they should be brought 
here unopened, it could not be intended that they 
should be examined at all." 

" And the carriage ?" I suggested, which had 
been placed on the deck of the vessel, and which 
I knew was subject to a very heavy duty or 
deposit. 

" The carriage," they answered, " as it came on 
the same vessel, is, doubtless, to be considered as 
part of the furniture." 

I sUpped a small fee into their hands, and we 
made each other polite bows, and parted equally 
well pleased. 

Despotism for ever ! say I. Was not this conduct 
of the Neapolitan much wiser than that of the 
Lisbon pragmatically-constitutional d'Avila ? The 
one was as certain as the other that I had nothmg 
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contraband : the one drove me from his coimtiy ; 
the other attracted me to Naples. 

Having thus told how we were housed, I must 
now go back one month to our first arrival at Naples. 

Thank goodness, there had been no English 
minister or legation regularly established there at 
the time, and whose help I was bound to claim : — 
none of that cla^fl of gentry who are sent abroad 
and paid by English people to show impertinence 
to their countr}'^men who pay them. Mr. Temple, — 
whose civility to some of my own family could not 
blind me to the unbecomingness of his way of 
speaking of othei-s who brought him letters of in- 
troduction, which he called " soup tickets", — Mr. 
Temple was dead, and Sir Arthur Magenis had 
been appointed from Stockholm to succeed him, 
but had not yet arrived. The King of Naples had 
•also died ; and to compliment his son Francis II, a 
special envoy had just been sent in the pei-son of 
Mr. Heniy Elliot, who, strange to relate, was 
then unemployed — a sjxtsso, as we say in Italy. 
He wa,s sent by the Tories, but only on this 
special mission, and when I afterwards in- 
quired how it came to piiss that he had re- 
mained at Naples superseding Sir Arthur Ma- 
genis, I was told by a Neapolitan, ** The fact is 
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that when he arrived here, he uttered such good 
Tory sentiments that our government said, You are 
the nicest man we have had from England this 
long while. It is a pleasure to listen to your 
opinions after the liberalism of Mr. Temple. We 
wish you could remain here instead of that new 
man who is, of course, as radical as the last." 

" I wish I could," said Mr. Elliot ; " I should like 
nothing better." 

" Apply to your government to appoint you." 

" Impossible : but if you make the request it 
wall be conceded at once. You can say that you 
are epns de mes beaux yeuXy or anything else you 
please." 

The request was made, and Mr. Elliot remained 
as English minister at Naples. 

Soon afterwards, in discussing some question 
with the Neapolitan officials, these latter turned 
upon him and exclaimed, 

" How is this, M. le ministre ; we wished you 
to be appointed to this court because you appeared 
to think like us ; whereas now you are talking as 
red liberalism as ever did quel povero Temple ?" 

" Weel, now," says Mr. Elliott, " I'll not deny 
that when I first came here the Tories were in 
power at home, and I talked as they insti'ucted 
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me ; but now Lord Palmerston is in, I must needs, 
ye ken, think and talk as he does." 

An excellent diplomatist! No better reason 
could be given. " Better, however, not to have 
given any," thought my Neapolitan informant. 




CHAPTER VI. 



SICKENING. 



Recapitulation. — Arrival at Naples. — Dances on board ship. — 
Entrance of Francis 11 and Te Doum. — Superstitions. — 
My Journal. — Symptoms. — Roskelly, the Impostor.— 
Dreams. — An anomaly. — Hanging a doctor. 

I WOULD now ask myself whether our lengthened 
residence at Rome had not told fatally upon the 
constitution of our children. Let me recapitulate. 
Lucy had fallen into a rather delicate or bilious 
state during the first six months of the present 
year, so as to have been excused from fasting and 
abstinence, but she was never ill ; and although 
Dr. Pantaleoni* was so often in the house in 
attendance on Louie, he was never spoken to about 
Lucy. Nothing ever ailed Agnes. She had once 
said that she was ill, and had slept for thirty-six 
hours at a stretch, and had arisen quite well. This 
was the only illness she ever pretended even to 
have had — ^beyond the chronic cough that had 

* The deputy who had received the dying Minister Rossi 
in his arms. See Modei'n Society in Borne, 
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affected her, more or less, since she was two months 
old ; for this she was always laughed at, and called 
" as strong as one of our Welsh ponies." 

We had left Rome, as I have said, on the 27th 
June. Latterly, before that time, Agnes had fre- 
quently driven out to the different churches in the 
evening with Dona Joanna d'Oyenhausen, of 
Lisbon ; Lucy and her brothers had not taken 
their usual walks so regularly, because, after them, 
they often complained of head-ache, and seemed 
too much fatigued. We always shut all our 
windows in the house before sunset, and almost 
always lighted a coke-fire in the gallery, into which 
most of the rooms opened. 

I have recorded that on our journey to Civita 
Vecchia, we had suffered much from heat : and 
of this Agnes had complained most, and had 
eaten little of the luncheon we had carried with 
us. We had not been able to embark before five 
o'clock, and did not sail till six. All had sat 
hungry round the dinner-table, waiting for dinner 
till seven. But we all eat heartily, and went to 
bed at about ten o'clock. 

All our girls slept in the ladies saloon, and 
passed a wretched night, owing to the heat. Agnes 
clambered up to the port-hole, and, putting her 
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head out, slept so a great part of the night. All 
were early on deck to see the entrance into the 
bay of Naples. We landed in high spirits, and 
went to the Hotel de la Grande Bretagne on the 
Chiaja, as I have recorded. 

While we were there, Lucy wrote a letter to her 
brother Kenelm in the wildest spirits. It was 
posted on the 1st July. 

On the 5th July, we went to a dance at the 
American Legation. I was obliged to return to 
the hotel unwell, and was violently sick. I was 
unable to eat, and spent much time on the bed and 
asleep for some days. Whittingham had been also 
taken ill, and had been very sick. At Albano, 
during the present year, emetic was the first remedy 
always prescribed in malaria fever : did this sick- 
ness cany off any fever from Whittingham and me ? 

I am not mentioning all these details for the 
pleasure of talking of myself and of mine ; but so 
many of my poor coimtrymen commit the egregious 
folly of coming abroad with their families, that I 
would warn them of the dangers of the treacher- 
ous climate to which they entrust themselves. 

On the 6th July, we moved into our new house 
on the Chiaja. On the evening of the 8th, with 
our three girls, we went on board the American 
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corvette Macedonian, On the 12th, with" Agnes 
and Louie, to a dance on board the English frigate 
Centurion, On the 19th, with the American 
minister and Mrs. Chandler and all our three girls, 
on board the American frigate The Wabash. 

It was curious to find thus, at Naples, the im- 
personation of an American name of so much family- 
interest to us ! 

I continue these daily details. The reader must 
trust to me that I supply information and interest 
in what I consider the best manner. 

On 24th July, with Lucy and Louie, we went 
to High Mass and Te Deum at the Cathedral — 
celebrating the public entrance of the new king 
into Naples. Lucy wore the white silk dress and 
train made for her presentation to the King of 
Portugal. She looked very bright and pretty ; 
and, with Louie, was evidently much admired. 

On the 2nd of August, all took their sea-bath 
as usual ; — then our furniture arrived from Rome, 
and all were active and busy, and very much 
fatigued for a few days ; putting all in its place, 
and settling ourselves in our new home. A day or 
two before, Agnes had been permitted, at her 
earnest request, to change her room from my 
library on the first floor, which I had given up to 
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lier, and to move her bed and take to the one room 
above, which we called " The Watch Tower" ; and 
the prospect from which over the bay was of un- 
rivalled magnificence. 

"I shall not die in this room," she said to 
Smith, the lady's maid, as we were afterwards 
told; "because, if I was taken ill, papa and 
mamma would move me down, to have me nearer 
to them." 

On Saturday, the Gth, Agnes and Lucy, with 
their two little brothers, walked to the church of 
the Vittoria to confession ; but Padre Costa had 
been called to the King at Portici, and they 
returned, complaining much of the heat. 

On Simday, we all went, as usual, to the paro- 
chial mass at S. Giuseppe. The ctoute had begim 
before the proper time, and we had to go home 
and return again at midday. It was very hot in- 
deed ; but these Italian priests believe the people 
are made for their convenience. All, however, 
knelt through the service, and seemed as well as 
usual. In the evening, we drove, with Louie and 
Agnes, through the palace of Portici to the entrance 
of Resina. Agnes was in her usual spirits, and 
enjoyed the drive. On our return, Lucy told us 
that she and the children had, meanwhile, walked 

▼OL. II. 5 
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lip the Strada Maria Theresa ; and how much she 
liked that walk. I have since heard that on her 
return, she had sat in her own room and had read 
aloud to Smith and Mary — our girls' maid — Dr. 
Faber's Oiutoiy poem entitled "The eternal years." 
Afterwards, the maids going up to the room above, 
heard a strange bird cry and flap against the 
window of Brimo s bed-room, on the garden side. 

" Listen !" exclaimed Mary. " There will be a 
deatli in the house !' 

** How can you be so superstitious ?" answered 
Smith. 

Next morning, a dog howled in the street under 

Bruno's window, and the windows of Lucy's room. 

" There !" cried Mary. *' A bird screams on one 

side, and a dog howls next morning on the other. 

There must be a death in the house soon." 

Monday, 8th August. My wife and I drove out 
alone shopping m the evening. Lucy said she felt 
bilious, and took two grains of calomel. On the 
next day, she lay about, complaining that she was 
" under the influence" of the medicine. Agnes and 
Louie drove out with us ; intending to call in on 
our return and take tea with the American Minister 
and his lady. Agnes said she was glad to go to so 
pleasant a house ; for that she had a headache and 
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wanted to liave a ineny evening. We had settled 
to drop these two with onr kind friends, and to 
return and fetch Lucy : — so little did we think of 
her unwellness ! But the Chandlers had gone to 
faike tea with Mrs. Strickland at Posilipo, so we all 
returned home. Agnes complaining of her head- 
ache, asked for two grains of calomel, such as Lucy 
had taken the day before. 

Wednesday, 10th August. Let not the reader 
fear the journal will last too long ! — on the 10th, 
both were up to breakfast ; but Lucy soon took to 
the sofa ; Bruno also lay about, refusing to eat, but 
declaring that he was quite well. Lucy's hand 
was cold and clammy ; and I wrote to a Mr. Ros- 
kelly desiring him to come and see her. Mean- 
time, she ate some breakfast, and lay down again 
on the sofa. 

Roskelly was an old Irishman who had been 
settled for forty years as a practitioner at Naples, 
and was in good repute with English travellers. 
He said that Lucy had a little seven days' fever, 
and ordered her a febrifuge draft of sjrrup of violets. 
My wife led Agnes up to him. She laughed, de- 
claring that she was not ill, and he did not pre- 
scribe for her ; but pei-suaded Lucy, against her will, 
to go to bed. Lucy and Louie always slef)t in the 
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same room ; but Agnes now lay down on Louie s 
bed near Lucy, saying, she should be up and merry 
at dinner. 

When dinner-time came, she said, ** Mama, how 
is this ? I meant to be up and merry at dinner, 
and here I am still on the bed. I must be up at 
tea-time, instead." Slie would not eat any dinner. 

In the evening, my wife and I drove to the 
chemist, for another bottle of the syrup of violets. 
I asked the chemist if there was much fever about ; 
he laughed, and said that, on the contrary, there 
was ** an epidemic of good health." Agnes came 
in to tea ; but the bell annoimced a visitor, and 
she returned to her room. Mr. Bittinger, of the 
Macedonian was announced ; and sat chatting 
till eleven o'clock. No one thought anything of 
these little ailings. 

On Thursday, the 11th, Mr. Roskelly came 
in the morning, and found them both in much 
the same state. My wife told him that Agnes 
had been feverish duiing the night, and that 
she had given her some of the mixture he had 
prescribed for Lucy. He quite approved. Refer- 
ring to his idea that it was " a seven days' fever," 
she said that, if so, she had caught it when she had 
taken that hot useless walk to the Victoria church 
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on Saturday ; and that her illness had begun the 
day after. Agnes kept her bed — joking about her- 
self and her illness, and complaining chiefly of sick- 
ness which, she said, was occasioned by the physic 
Mr. Eoskelly had prescribed for her that morning. 
So little was thought of their imwellness, that we 
went with Louie to a tea-party and dance at the 
Consul's — excusing to Miss Bonham the absence 
of the others on account of illness. Mr. Roskelly 
had informed her of it, she said ; and that it was a 
matter of no anxiety whatever. We returned 
home soon after eleven. 

Friday, 12th. Both were much the same. They 
seemed much interested in Miss Bonham's party, 
and inquired full particulars about it. Ros- 
kelly came and made some little change in the fe- 
brifuge draft. Lucy thought hei-self much better ; 
she took some tea and toast, and wished to get up ; 
but he ad\dsed her to stay in bed ; and said to us 
that, although so much better, her pulse was above 
a hundred. Later in the day, she was lying on 
her back with her knees di'awn up, when they 
suddenly fell. 

" Sti-ange I" she exclaimed. " What can be tlio 
meaning of that ?" 

'* Of what T asked the mother. 
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" Of the sudden falling of my knees. It is very 
strange !" and she seemed very much impressed 
by it. 

" And so," she said later in the day to her 
mother, ** and so ends my trip to Sorrento I" 

Before their illness, we had planned to spend 
this week at Sorrento. 

Agnes told Smith to remove from her work- 
box a pincushion in the shape of a coffin, and to 
hide it under the toilet cover ; because her mamma 
might go to the box for a needle or something, 
and would be startled if she saw the coffin. 

Mr. Roskelly surprised us by paying a second 
visit this evening. He said he wished to see if 
Lucy's fever came on stronger. He wished my 
wife to sit up and give her medicine every two 
hours, saying that this was the last night it would 
be needed. She did so. Louie went to sleep in 
Smith s room — having dedicated herself all day to 
the care of Brimo. Mary sat upstaii^ with Agnes. 
Smith and my wife ran between the two giving 
medicuie. But Roskelly still thought them 
both much better. Both, however, passed restless 
nights. Agnes got out of bed and went to her 
drawers, where she fell down. 

Next morning, being SatiuTlay the 18th. x\gnes 
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complained to tiie that the maid Mary had scolded 
her for rising in the night and going to her 
drawers. " But," she said, "I was quite right in 
what I did, supposing only that things had been 
as I dreamed they were. I had dreamed that the 
police were coming to take you to prison ; and so 
I went to fetch my stockings and boots, that I 
might go with you. I acted quite properly and 
rationally in the supposition that my dream had 
been a reality ; and the woman had no right to 
scold me for doing so." This morning, Lucy 
said that she had had a similar dream, that they 
were taking me to prison, and that she was left 
alone. 

This day, Mary, the English maid, who had 
been with us but a few days, left ; and Elvina, a 
Neapolitan, came as second lady s maid. Agnes 
had before made to me the request, so often made 
by sick people : — " Do make those women leave 
me alone. They worry me by constantly putting 
my pillow and sheets to rights, and will never 
leave me alone." 

Mr. Roskelly came while we were at breakfast 
and pronounced them both to be better. Agnes 
argued with him that she had fa.sted long enough ; 
and that, if she did not take food, she would l)e 
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too much weakened. Roskelly appeared convinced, 
and, after suggesting various things, she was al- 
lowed to select arrowroot with wine. After taking 
it, she insisted it had done her much good ; and 
boasted of her cleverness in teaching a doctor how 
to cure her. She spoke, however, all this day with 
difficulty ; and was aware of it herself, and won- 
dered what could be the matter with her tongue. 
Roskelly said he had remarked something of the 
same difficulty on the evening before. Lucy had 
complained much the day before of being imable 
to speak. We had attributed this inability to her 
excessive weakness. When 1, with much anxiety, 
called the doctor s attention to it, he said he did 
not know how to account for it, or what could be 
the cause of it — ^that it was " an anomaly." 

I now feel that I ought to have sent for another 
doctor immediately, when this impostor — for who- 
ever undertakes an art or a work without possess- 
ing adequate knowledge is an impostor — I ought 
to have sent for another when Roskelly said that 
he did understand the disease, and applied the term 
" anomaly" to so important a characteristic of it as 
the partial paralysis of the tongue ; but he still 
made so light of the illness, that we did not 
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weigh his words or the symptoms themselves as we 
should otherwise have done. Evidently it was his 
duty to have asked for further counsel so soon as 
he felt himself incompetent to the case. I was 
misled by an impostor, whom I believed to be a 
conscientious man. 

Both my daughters had wandered in their talk 
this day. Roskelly thought Agnes the worse of 
the two, as she had most fever. 

The headache, however, from which Lucy had 
suffered, now left her ; and henceforth, she said 
that she felt no pain whatever. 

This evening, also, Mr. Roskelly surprised us by 
paying a second visit, considering how light he 
made of the illness ; but he wished to see '* how 
Agnes was in the evening." He made no change 
in his treatment of her ; said that Lucy had no 
fever whatever, and should take two grains of sul- 
phate of quinine every two hours ; and, as he had 
not been able to find a nurse, prayed my wife to 
sit up again to administer it, and also to give 
Bruno the febrifuge which he had before prescribed 
for Agnes : for Bruno continued to lie about list- 
lessly, refusing to eat, but insisting tliat he was 
very well. 
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The porter 8 wife and Elvina sat up with Agnes 
this Saturday night; my wife and Smith with 
Lucy, running backwards and forwards to give 
medicine to both and to Bnmo, of whom Louie 
had taken charge by day. 

This evening, Lucy, so great was her weakness, 
had with difficulty borne her removal from her own 
bed to Louie s, placed alongside of it. During 
this night, she suddenly and without help, sprang 
back to the other bed, on which Smith was lying, 
and clung to her. She said that she was afraid of 
a man who was standing at the bottom of her bed. 
She was reasoned with and calmed, and persuaded 
to allow herself to be moved back again. 

Again I say, fear not, gentle reader, that my 
diary will be too much prolonged. My childi-en 
have been under medical treatment for four days — 
treatment for what the doctor declared to be a 
slight seven days' fever, of which he had, also, 
declared every day, that they were getting 
better. 

My clever practitioner at Southampton, Mr. 
Ward, used to assert that the safety of the pubHc 
required that one doctor, to be selected and pre- 
ferred for the extra grossness of his bhuiders, 
should be hung every year, a.s a warning to others. 
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If old Roskelly is not already gone to his account, 
I think we cannot doubt to whom the expiatory 
halter should be awarded, whenever this salutary 
proposal is made the law of the land. 



CHAPTER VII. 



MEDICAL CONSULTATION. 



Further ndvice. — Poilro Costa. — Another Dream. — Holy Com- 
munion. — Dr. Lanza. — Eoman fover. — Quinine. — All 
three bettor. 



At five o'clock on the morning of this Sunday, 
14 th of August, Lucy was so violently convulsed 
that we sent for Mr. Roskelly. He doubted 
whether it were not "owing to the quinine!" and 
wished for immediate further advice. He \\Tote 
and I sent a letter to Dr. Lanza, who, he said, was 
considereil the firet physician in Naples, but who 
would seldom go out to patients. By another 
mosscn^n\ I sent for Padre Costa. Dr. Lanai was 
in boil, and his sen iuit sent woitl that he dared 
not Wiike him. Lucy soon became perfectly pro- 
strate, Agnes wiis weaker, and with less fever. 
She hei^elf s;ud that she felt pretty well ; but was 
woariinl with wiuidoring all night thi\»ugh some 
;xanU'n and vault- 
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*' How sweet it is now to be at home again !" she 
languidly added. 

I held her wrist ; and, after I had dropped it 
and left the room, Roskelly followed me and said, 
*' Her pulse is better, is it not, sir ?" 

" I was not thinking of her pulse," I replied. 
" I was noting the twitching of her fingers. Here 
is our old enemy, the nervosa fever of Albano. 
And if it is the * nervosa,' as I believe, they will 
not recover." 

Two hours later, a messenger told that Dr. 
Lanza would come at midday. Mr. Roskelly sus- 
pended the quinine — wringing his hands, and ex- 
claiming how he wished Lanza were there to say 
whether he ought to continue it or not : that he 
believed he ought, but was fearful. 

Both my dear girls were glad to hear that Padre 
Costa had come. Lucy had been worried by not find- 
ing him when they had sought him at the Vittoria 
Church on Saturday ; and had said to her mother 
and Louie two days before, that, by soothing and 
tranquillising her mind, confession, at that time, 
would have saved her from a disagreeable dream 
she had just had. She had dreamed that she had 
died, and that when the devil had held up a list of 
charges against her, she had replied, ** I did not ! 
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you know that I did not commit them. You know 
that you tempted me, but that I never did so !" 
and that she had torn the list from him indignantly 
and triumphantly. Padre Costa now heard the 
confessions of each of them, undertaking to tell 
Agnes of her danger. He and Mr. Roskelly 
advised sending for the Holy Communion. I my- 
self told Lucy of her precarious state, and that I 
had sent for the Blessed Sacrament. She made 
no answer ; and her pulse, which I held the while, 
did not vary. But when I had left the room she 
seemed much agitated ; and a shiver passed through 
her limbs. She calmed herself, however, and said 
to my wife, " I did not know Agnes was so ill. I 
am so sorry for you !" 

At ten o'clock, the assistant curate brought the 
Holy Communion, and gave it first to Lucy, and 
then, upstairs, to Agnes. I held up both their 
heads, and they swallowed with difficulty. 

Lucy then asked for some arrowroot, with wine 
and water — " mind, white wine, Marsala." She 
could hardly speak ; but she took a good deal of 
the nourishment. Agnes complained that the 
communion had been too much hurried : said it 
was irreverent to have brought it so soon : that she 
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had understood from Father Costa that she was to 
receive on the next morning, fasting. 

Padre Costa went away : he begged me to in- 
form him how they were, and said he would return 
in the evening. 

At midday, Roskelly came again and, at the 
same time, Dr. Lanza : old and garrulous, he looked 
clever. He talked a great deal: told how Sir 
James Clark had been the first to bring a small 
quantity of quinine to Naples ; and with what 
good effect they two had first tried it. He, there- 
fore, depended upon quinine, and quinine only. 
If quinine did not succeed, nothing would. He 
heard Roskelly s report, and went to see Lucy: 
and immediately ordered her four grains of quinine 
every two hours — so as to take forty grains before 
to-morrow. To Agnes he ordered three grains 
every two hours. Interrogated as to the nature of 
the fever, he said that it was a quinine fever — that 
there was no other name for it : that quinine was 
the only medicine, and that quinine or nothing 
would cure it. Bruno had been made to lie in bed 
to-day ; and he ordered him to stay there. Before 
leaving, he inquired particularly when we had left 
Rome ; and, after calculating the time, said, " This 
is a Roman malaria fever : you have brought it 
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with you from Rome, or have picked it up along 
the coast, in the steamer. It often lies forty days 
in the blood without showing itself" 

I doubted how this could be. 

" If, for example," he said, " these two recover, 
they will certainly have another attack of the fever 
in October or November. They will not have 
caught it afresh ; but the poison wiU have lain in 
them, and will then show itself afresh." 

Mr. Roskelly prayed me to ask Dr. Lanza to 
come again next day — saying that it was such a 
fearful responsibility for him ; and that if anything 
went wrong, everybody would say it was his fault. 
Lanza promised to return next day at midday, but 
insisted that only quinine could be of any avail. 

Lucy continued apparently too weak to talk. 
Agnes talked much, but with difficulty, owing to 
the paralysis of her tongue. She said to Smith, 
" Death is not so bad when one is so familiaiised 
with it." To me and to Louie, she said that she 
would wish to feel herself imder the charge or in- 
fluence of the priest, and to see him agam next 
morning ; not that evening. I therefore wrote to 
Padre Costa, and requested him to defer his visit 
till then, for I had understood from Lucy also that 
she did not wish to see him again until the next 
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day. Agnes went on talking, and in good spirits. 
She insisted that Louie or the maids ought to go 
to church this Sunday morning : she told me that 
she was getting rather thinner, and that she 
should like her hands to grow delicate, and do 
credit to her illness when she got up. She and 
Lucy both wandered frequently in their talk this 
day, as they had done during the preceding night. 
Lucy asked if it was true that Mr. Falls, of The 
Wahashy had been received into the Catholic 
Church. 

Mr. Roskelly came again in the evening, and 
thought them " all three better." He had thought 
them better jfrom the second visit he had paid them. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE ASSUMPTION. 



ChaDge from the Watch Tower. — Death Superstitions. — Mis- 
condact of the Curate. — Gonvalsions. — The End. — Pre- 
parations for the night. 

Monday 15tli. — The Assumption. — My wife called 
me two hours after midnight, because Lucy was 
sick, and threw up her quinine. We tried mixing 
it with wine, and she was able to keep it down. 
About five o'clock, Agnes was in strong convulsions. 
They passed off. At six, they returned, and we 
sent for Mr. Roskelly. He could not do anything, 
but they ceased, and he went away and sent Mrs. 
Sells, the matron of the English hospital, to act 
as nurse. I then moved Agnes down from her 
"Watch Tower" into Bruno's bed-room, putting 
Bruno into the room beyond, that all might be 
within reach. I moved her down on her mat- 
tress ; and had thought that I and Tommaso, the 
butler, could have done it, but we had to call up two 
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more men-servants ; she had become so heavy. She 
seemed to imderstand what we were about, but 
did not answer nor speak. Mr. Roskelly retxuned 
at midday, and I told him that no one ever lived 
whose weight had so strangely increased. He 
waited for Dr. Lanza, who did not come. 

At this time a black and white pigeon was found 
by Louie in the day nursery — ^the room between 
Lucy 8 bed-room and that to which I had moved 
Agnes. Louie told them to drive it out. All the 
windows in the house were open, and it passed out 
through my library. Later in the day she foimd 
it, or another like it, sitting in the Watch Tower, 
from which I had just moved Agnes. When the 
mother of Lucy and Agnes had died at Abbotsham 
Court, some small birds had come into her room 
and had perched upon her coflSn. Here, at Naples, 
pigeons were kept by some one near us, so the en- 
trance of one, when all the windows were open, is 
easily accounted for. But in a book entitled All 
the Year Round, imder the head of *' Death Super- 
stitions," I read, " If a pigeon is seen sitting on a 
tree, or enters a house, or, from being wild, grows 
tame, that is a sign of death. If any bird flies 
into a room or out again by an open window, that 
is a sign of death amongst the inmates of the 
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house." When, m the August of the preceding 
year, Constable was lying ill at Albano in his own 
usual room, a swallow, from the Campagna side, 
C5ame into the great saloon which adjoined the 
room to which I afterwards moved him, and in 
which he died : and, on the following day, a bird 
— ^grey, spotted black — with beak like a very 
small owl, came into the same room from the 
mountain side, and was chased out of it on the 
foUowing mormng. 

Without having any faith whatever in these 
superstitions, I must notice that, at no other 
period, have birds been known or noticed as coming 
into any house I have inhabited, although a dove- 
cot sometimes adjoined the dwelling. 

At one o'clock after midday, the assistant curate 
came and administered Extreme Unction to both 
my dear girls. I think both were sensible — of 
Lucy, there ia least doubt. Neither attempted to 
speak all day. He refused to give the last bless- 
ing and absolution, insisting, with the self-suflfi- 
ciency I have before found in priests on such occa- 
sions, that there was no present danger. At four 
o'clock, Agnes was again shaken by convulsions, 
and I sent to the rector, insisting that he should 
either come himself immediately, or send his 
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assistant to administer the last rites ; for that I 
would not permit any priest to set his judgment 
against that of the medical men in attendance. 
The assistant came and did what was required, but 
with an oflfensive sneer on his mouth, and still 
declaring that she was not near death. He gave 
absolution to Lucy, but not the last blessing. I 
was glad to get rid of him. 

Mr. Roskelly showed me a copy of a very in- 
dignant letter he had wiitten to Dr. Lanza, re- 
proaching him for not having come according to 
appointment. 

Smith, the English maid, went into hysterics 
with fatigue and anxiety. 

The convulsions grew more strong in dear Agnes 
— or rather convulsive efforts to cough up the 
phlegm that seemed to be choking her. She had 
said to her sisters that she always feared the agony 
of death. " If not most painful, why is it called 
agony V she would insist, and expressed her con- 
viction that her old cough would give her suffering 
at that time. It was impossible to relieve her. 
She would not attempt to swallow anything, but 
screeched if anything was put to her lips, which, I 
think, must have been sore. She only seemed re- 
freshed by the touch of a feather dipped in liquid. 
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Then started up, writhing fi-antically, and trying 
to cough ; while her eyes started wildly. How 
beautiful she looked ! At six o'clock she lay back, 
apparently exhausted. I went to Lucys room, 
but my wife soon sent for me ; a change seemed to 
be coming over Agnes. We sent Louie out of the 
way, fearing more terrific convulsions ; but after 
lying still for a few minutes she expired without a 
struggle. The convulsive coughing had brought 
on apoplexy. 

My wife prayed me to allow her to do the last 
offices ; and on her promise that no one beyond 
herself and Mra. Sells, the nurse, should touch her, 
I consented ; and waived my strong prejudice 
against the washing and laying out of the dead. 

Dr. Lanza came. He said the Toledo, and 
Chiaja, and the Villa Reale had been so filled with 
troops, sent there to resist any demonstration in 
favour of France or Italy that might have occurred 
on occasion of the High Mass and Te Deum simg 
for the Emperor syi?7£j at oiu: parish church in pre- 
sence of the French Minister, that he, an old man, 
had been afraid to trust himself amongst them. 
He saw Lucy, and ordered that she should take 
five gi-ains of qumine every two hours, and that we 
should repeat it as often as she threw it up. He 
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repeated that there was no other possible remedy. 
He could not answer for her life for a day — ^not 
for an hour ; convulsions, he said, might come on 
at any time. He believed that the same fever 
was attacking Bruno, under a diflTerent aspect ; but 
he would delay giving him quinine until it should 
declare itself on the morrow ; and he said that 
Smith must also take it on the following day, if 
she were still unwell. He was indignant against 
the conceit of the curate, who would have de- 
cided on the changes of a disease which he could 
never have seen. " For," said Dr. Lanza, " Naples 

produces no such fevers. This is the Roman * per- 

• • > )} 
niziosa. 

Tlie assistant priest came and inquired what 
was to be done about the funeral. 

" I am a stranger," I replied, " and know notliing 
of your ways, and can give no directions. I put 
everything into your hands, with this sole direction 
to guide you : — Let everything be done for her as 
if she were the daughter of Cavaliere Marulli, the 
former proprietor of this palace." 

He brought a carpenter to measure for the coffin ; 
and came later to say that he had arranged that 
the confraternity of St. Filippo Neri a Chiaja 
shoidd associate her after death to their confrater- 
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riity, and conduct the funeral. I asked if there 
were not different confraternities for different 
classes of society ; he said that all were much 
alike ; that this one was most respectable. He 
gave me a note of the proposed orders and expense. 
I observed, " You have not set down any masses !" 

" Would you like to have masses ?" I am sorry 
to use the phrase ; but he caught at the chance. 
*' Then we will have high mass in the church to- 
morrow with office ; and all the other services in 
tlie cluu'ch shall be offered for her." 

I ^vl'ote to Padre Costa, saying that we had ex- 
pected him all the morning, and praying him to 
come diixictly. He sent word that he woiild be 
with me next morning at eight o'clock. I also 
wrote to Cavaliere S. Volpicella, praying him to 

My wife and Mrs. SeDs laid out tlie body of dear 
Agnes ; no one else to\iching it. Lucy lay high on 
her pillow and seemed to strain her eyes back- 
wards, tliro\igh the open door, to see, or as if she 
hoanl sometliing in the direction of Agnes' room. 
Perhaps her eyes were fixed, and she could not 
move them l>ack again. She did so at last, and 
lav still and motionless as before. 

The nxun in which Agnes hivd died was not, as. 
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indeed, she herself had foretold, her own " Watch 
Tower ;" but was the first of three on the lower 
floor, looking on the garden. In the one next to 
it, lay Smith ; and, beyond her, Bruno. We 
tidied as well as we could, the first room, and made 
an altar of the drawers, placing a crucifix, and 
lighting wax lights on each side with holy water. 
As I passed backwards and forwards, I sprinkled 
her lifeless fonn with it. Most of the servants, 
and her brother Whittingham, went round to 
Smith s and Bruno's room, through the garden, 
rather than face the mystery of death. We moved 
Whittingham up to Agnes's vacated watch tower. 
Louie slept in what had been his room, tlie one 
next my dressing-room. I went to bed worn out. 
My imwearied wife watched with Mrs. Sells. 

So had passed the festival of the Assiunption. 

Reader ! the time will come, if it has not come 
to you already, when home scenes of yom: own will 
give an interest to these details. 



CHAPTER IX. 



DEATH. 



Tlio Jesuit and tho Curate. — The Confratornity of San Fer- 
nando. — The Chapelle Ardenle. — My Agnes. — My Lucy. 
—The look from Heaven. — The house of death. 

Tuesday the 1 6th. Lucy had a quiet night ; 
taking five grains of quinine regulaiiy every two 
horn's witli beef tea. This morning, she was no 
worse ; nor was Bruno. I was up early to meet 
tlie assistant curate and Padre Costa and Cav. Vol- 
picolla. Tlie first of these was teUing me what he 
had done about the funeral, and was planning to 
take me to select and buy ground in the Campo 
Siuito, when Padre Costa arrived. VolpiceDa had 
already ci>me, and did not seem to approve of the 
curates phm, but made no positive objection. 
Padiv Costa sjx^ke out at once : — 

•• It Cixnnot stiuid !" he said, " It would be de- 
n^g;itorv and disrespectful to the dead and to the 
livinof. if the funonil were not performed by a con- 
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fraternity of people of their own class in life. So- 
ciety would say that they had gone to a lower 
class to get it done cheaper." 

The curate replied that he could not counter- 
mand orders already given ; that all expenses were 
already incurred. 

" Impossible Y' insisted the Jesuit. " You ought 
not to have misled this stranger so as to incur ex- 
pense. He shall not employ your people.'* 

So saying, he signed to me to follow him and we 
left the house together. 

In the meantime, our two livery servants were, 
according to the custom of the country, represent- 
ing us at the parish church ; where the rector and 
assistants were singing Mass and ofl&ce for Agnes, 
and where all six of the latter had already offered 
up the divine sacrifice for her that morning. 

Padre Costa and I went to the house of the 
Duca della Regina, to whom he introduced me. 
The Duke gave us a letter to the secretary of the 
congregation of the nobles of San Fernando, re- 
commending them to aggregate owe Agnes to their 
confraternity and to undertake the funeral. With 
this, we went to the sacristy of the church and 
settled with the ^' Esattore" that they should 
adopt her — giving her all the privileges, saying 
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one hundred Masses for her, and fitting one room 
in our house as a Chapelle Ardeiite, hung with 
black. This was the least they woiild consent to 
do ; and I woiild not allow their funeral drapery 
in more than one room. It was too late for the 
funeral to take place that day ; and we settled it 
for six o'clock on the foDowing evening. 

We returned home. Dear Lucy was lying in 
the same quiet state ; but her teeth were fixed and 
they could not get down the quinine. Dr. Lanza 
came at half after one ; and, with RoskeUy, ordered 
a blister to be put on her chest, to be followed by 
a quinine plaster which should re-open her jaws 
if possible. Dr. Lanza declared that Bruno had 
not the fever ; and that Smith was only hysterical. 

Padre Costa stayed on through oiu* early dinner. 
Lucy could evidently not last long. He heard 
Smith's confession from her bed. The ciuute came 
and asked me to pay for the Masses that had been 
said that morning. " Already ! with a dead and 
a dying daughter in the house !" I exclaimed. I 
handed him over to the Jesuit, who told him this 
was not the proper time for his application, and 
dismissed him. The rector, the parroco, waa no 
party to this man's misconduct. About four 
o'clock, Padre Cosfci gave the last blessing and ab- 
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solution to Lucy, and then left us. Roskelly had 
gone away, saying that he coiild do nothing. The 
people of San Fernando came and hung my large 
dressing-room with black cloth and silver lacings. 
The " Esattore" looked at Agnes on her bed and 
exclaimed, " How beautiful she must have been !" 
They wished to place her on a raised stage in the 
Chapelle Ardente in a gold shell of a coffin wliich 
they had brought into tlie room where she lay. I 
called in my wife to help me to place her in it. 
She was attending on Lucy, and said she ought 
not to leave the hvmg for the dead. Mrs. Sells 
and I and Tommaso, our butler, lifted her into the 
shell, and carried her into the chapel. The 
numerous lighted candles made a blaze of light, 
and the room was very hot. 

The man of whom the curate had ordered the 
coffin, brought it into the chapel. I felt that the 
lx)dy ought to be enclosed ; and he and I and 
Tommaso laid her in it. I sent him away. Then, 
with Tommaso, I filled up the coffin, which was 
made much too large, with wool and maize leaves 
from the mattrass ; covered the whole with half of 
a large sheet ; and closed and locked the two locks 
of my treasure — for coffins at Naples are made 
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with hinges, and are fastened with two locks in- 
stead of with screws. 

At seven o'clock in the evening, Lucy s teeth 
parted, and she was able to swallow a little quinine. 
She seemed better. Again we had hopes. She 
still lay motionless and speechless, but we thought 
she was sensible : every now and then heaving a 
deep, a very deep, breath or sigh from her lower 
chest. I repeated the exclamation 

" Oesn ! Oiaseppe ! Maria ! 
Vi dono ranima mia," 

in Italian as I bent over her pillow, and she seemed 
to understand, and to be pleased. My wife advised 
that we shoiild say the usual prayers for the 
dying ; and she and I and Louie knelt while I read 
portions of them. Evidently she now understood, 
and was gratified. But her strength was failing. 
We sent for Roskelly, who came. Mrs. Corby — 
an old English monthly nurse — was also in the 
house. Dear Lucy partly raised herself and tried 
to speak for the first time since Sunday. We 
could not understand what she said. She lay 
still ; and for a minute, we all thought she had ex- 
pired. I had rested my head on my hand, and 
grieved to have thus lost her last sigh. But again 
a])d slowly, she turned her face towards me, and 
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opened her eyes — ^wide — wider. She gave me such 
a piercing look ! I was terrified. " Is it meant 
as a warning ? — ^as a threat ?" I thought. But no: 
it changed into a look of perfect intelligence, of 
unutterable happiness, rapture, and love. My 
wife, who stood on the other side of the bed, says 
that at the same moment she pressed her hand. 
No one had ever seen such a look — so continued, 
so loving, so expressive, so beautiful. She gently 
half opened her mouth as if again to attempt to 
speak ; and a smile passed over her lips. Beautiful 
as she had ever been, she never looked more 
bright, more intelligent, more full of life, than at 
that moment. And, while looking tlius, without 
a groan, without a struggle, without a sigh, her 
spirit passed away. She did not seem to die : 
she passed away. 

I tried to close her eyes, but the lids would not 
come quite down. We beckoned to the servants, 
who had been gazing at the door. Paul, the coach- 
man, came and knelt at the foot of the bed. Mrs. 
Corby, who had been present, said she had never 
seen so beautiful a look, so beautiful a death. 

It was just past nine o'clock. Within twenty- 
seven hours, she had followed Agnes. 

Again my wife and Mrs. Sells were closeted 
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with the deady and, without other help, laid her 
out. Her teeth were again firmly locked, but they 
bound a kerchief under her chin lest they should 
again open. We placed her in the gilded shell 
from which we had moved Agnes two hours before. 
And now it was all done : and my wife and I 
and Louie, who had, from the beginning, dedicated 
herself to the care of Bruno — we drew together in 
the drawing-room, and took some food. I did not 
think it safe for us to sleep in either of the rooms 
on each side of my dressing-room — now the mor- 
tuary chapel in which Agnes lay. Our mattrass 
was brought, and laid upon the floor of the blue 
drawing-room, and Louie s on that of the yellow. 
Elmina lay there also on another. Worn out and 
broken-hearted, we all lay down. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE END. 



Preparations. — The poor of St. Januarius.— The Corso. — The 
Confraternity. — The Funeral. — Lucy lay well. — The 
strange blood-stain. — Again the poor of St. Jannarins. — 
Again the Confraternity. — Again the Funeral. — The Pro- 
phetic Dream. 

Wednesday, August 17. The San Fernando 
people took the measure for Lucy s coffin, and the 
curate with the carpenter came for payment of the 
one he had made for Agnes. In the absence of 
Mr. Chandler, the American Minister, I sent for 
Mr. Walshe, the Secretary of his Legation, and 
Cav. Volpicella, and asked the former to pray Mrs. 
Levi — the wife of the captain of the Macedonian^ 
and who lived in the same house — and the latter 
to ask some Italian female relation of his own to 
come with them and represent the family by re- 
ceiving the confraternity in my house and in the 
church : for such I had learned to be the custom at 
Naples. They both kindly assented. Afterwards 
Mr. Walshe wrote to me that Mrs. Levi could not 

TOL. II. 7 
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possibly come — we had forgotten tliat she was a 
Jewess — but that Miss Bonham, sister of the 
Enghsh Consul, would officiate in her stead. And 
so the day passed on. Bruno was doing well, but 
we kept him in bed that he might not see what 
was passing — for, as yet, he knew not of the death 
of either sister. The weather was veiy hot ; and 
we were obliged to extinguish the blaze of Kghts in 
the chapel aroimd Agnes. I kept Lucy in her 
gold shell in her own room, as being the most airy 
and cool. Two candles only burned beside her 
crucifix. 

At six o'clock, the " Poveri di San Gennaro" 
began to assemble in front of the house. I had been 
told that it was decorous to engage one hundred 
of these for each fimeral. They were supposed to 
represent the recipients of the charities of the 
family ; and it supplies them with rosaries on which 
to pray for the soul of the deceased. Hence, I 
presume, the English word " Beadsman." They 
began to assemble : half of them seating themselves 
on the curb-stones of the horseway on the furtlier 
side of the road in front of the house ; the others 
saying their beads in the court-yard of the palace. 
The carriages of evening promenadera also began to 
drive past^ — for the Corso was always held under 
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our windows ; and many showed terror and sym- 
pathy in their expressions, and left civil messages. 
The Duke and Duchess of Ascoli with Cimitili 
were among these, and wrote me word next day 
that they had been so much shocked that they had 
immediately returned home. And now four or 
five hackney coaches drove up ; and there alighted 
from each four members of the confraternity, in 
their white surplices, with hoods drawn over their 
faces, pierced only by two eye-holes. These gen- 
tlemen attend funerals in hack carriages, that it 
may not be known who are engaged in this work 
of mercy. Soldiers, however, sat beside the 
drivers of two of the carriages, showing that mili- 
tary men were disguised within. 

Mr. Walshe and Miss Bonham, Cav. Scipio Vol- 
picella and the Signora del Balzo, were in the 
drawing-room dressed in mourning : they went 
forth and received the confraternity at the top of 
the stairs, and showed them the way to the chapel. 
A few minutes afterwards, my wife and I, who 
were not allowed to appear on the occasion, saw 
them all, from behind the closed blinds of oiu* bed- 
room, issue forth, preceded by a cross-bearer and 
sacristans. The members of the confraternity bore 
wax torches, and walked before and beside the 
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omameiited sarcophagus, whicli rested upon velvet 
pall and gold trappings, and was borne aloft on 
shoulders. This sarcophagus was empty ; but 
immediately behind it, swinging from poles laid 
across the shoulders of four porters, was borne 
forth in her coffin our young, rattling, laughing, 
coughing, beautiful-eyed Agnes. 

They do not see anything improper or indecorous 
in this way of carrying the coffin, but prefer so to 
exhibit it, if it is, as they thought this to be, 
handsome. Formerly, the body was always carried 
aloft, exposed in the gilded shell on the sarco- 
phagus ; and it was the duty of those who repre- 
sented the family to wait around it during the 
office in the church, and then to superintend its 
removal to the coffin : to lock it in, and bring away 
the keys. 

As the procession left the house, Tommaso came 
to me, asking for the keys of the coffin, as the offi- 
ciating priest might insist upon seeing that he 
really did bury a dead body. 

"I give you," I said, "the keys of what I have 
most precious in the world." 

And yet my Lucy lay there in her room waiting 
for her turn ! Our own close carriage followed 
with the butler inside, though with closed blinds 
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that he might not be recognised. I wished to 
have a report of all that was done. 

It was not till long after ten o'clock that they 
returned. The procession had gone to the church 
of San Femando-a-Palazzo, where those who repre- 
sented the family had stood around the coffin while 
the religious office was being said, and had then 
accompanied it to the door, where they saw it put 
into a hearse drawn by two horses, and accom- 
panied by a priest with lights. They and the 
members of the confmternity had then dispei-scd. 
Our own carriage and servants had followed the 
hearse to the Camj^o Santo. It had been there 
received by the chaplain of the place, and, after a 
short office, borne into the vault beneath the iJtiir, 
and buried in the real earth, seven palms deep. 
The chaplain had declined to open the coffin, in 
deference to the confraternity wliich liad performed 
the funeral, although he opens all othci*s. 

We had extinguished the lights in our mortuary 
chapel ; had opened the window, and aired it iis 
miicli as possible. We ventured, therefore, to pass 
the night in our own room. Louie slept again in 
the yellow drawing room. 

Tluirsday 1 8th. Another heavy task had to be per- 
formed. With Mrs. Sells and Tomnuiso, I [>laccd my 
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Lucy in her coffin ; but with difficulty and awk- 
wai'dness. For I stood on the wrong side, and tlie 
open lid prevented me reaching over it. I was 
obliged to place one leg within the coffin, while we 
let down the dead body on my foot. In drawing 
it out afterwards, my shoe came ofl'; but I put 
down my hand and drew it from under her. For 
how long a while I prized that shoe, that it had 
last touched her ! But she lay well. She who 
had always been the right hand of her mother in 
the family : ever active ; ever ready to rise and 
fetch and help before a wish was expressed — ever 
ready to sacrifice her own ease to any and evfery 
one : who, in an especial manner, had dedicated 
herself, by night and by day, to nurse and care for 
and pet oiu* invalid Louie — she lay well, and at 
rest. We filled up the space in the coffin around 
her slim body as before. I emptied into it the re- 
mainder of the holy water, and the oUve bough 
with wliich I had sprinkled Agnes ; and, closing 
the lid, we bore it into the chapel, and placed it 
upon the raised steps, and lighted a few lights. 
The room, however, did not again become tainted. 
There had been a small pool of blood on the tiled 
floor under the foot of the stage after Agnes s coffin 
had been removed. How it came there, I could 
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not imagine, for the mattress, on which the colHn 
rested, was between it and the floor, and that 
mattress was unstained. It remained there in its 
dark ruddy hue while Lucy lay above. I could 
not bear to order it to be removed. 

At half-past six in the evening, " the poor of 
Saint Januarius" began to assemble as yesterday. 
We had asked Mrs. Strickland to come and repre- 
sent tlie family, and she brought her son. They 
came, by mistake, an hour too soon ; but she went 
into our room, and sat with my wife, w^hom she 
goothed. Then came the Duchess of Ascoli and 
her brother-in-law, Cimitili. She wiis in full dress, 
with lace veil and diamonds. She had written to 
me that the duke would have come but that his 
position as sommelier of the king, forbade him to 
attend any private ceremonial. She made my wife 
lend Mi's. Strickland a black lace veil to wear in- 
stead of her black bonnet, and advised the son to 
withdraw, wliich he did, because he was not in 
full mourning. I record these particulars to shew 
tliat these sad occasions in Naples are considered 
as calling for a display of formality and state. 

The confraternity arrived as yesterday, and Cav. 
Cimitili received them at the foot of the stall's, and 
conducted them above, where the duchess and Mi*s. 
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Strickland represented us. They bore off our Lucy 
as they had borne away our Agnes the day before : 
and we were left desolate. They buried her the 
first on the left hand, as they had buried Agnes 
the first on the right hand of the centre passage 
down the vault. 

The two funerals might have taken place at the 
same time, but that the law does not permit that 
any one should be buried witliin twenty-four hours 
after death. 

I have recoixled that Agnes had, during her ill- 
ness, made Smith hide away a pincushion she had 
made in the shape of a coffin. It was very small ; 
made of black merino, sewn with white silk, and 
on it was the inscription "Senga" (Agnes, reversed) 
5th — 1859 :" underneath, she had embroidered a 
death 8 head and cross bones. After her death, 
Louie and Smith told us that she had revealed to 
them and to Lucy, under a pledge not to tell us, 
that, shortly before her brother Constable s death 
at Albano, which happened on September 5th, 
1858, she had dreamed that a voice from behind a 
statue in a church had revealed to her that 
she would die on the 5th of some month in the 
following year. She could not remember what 
month had been named. Her sisters had argued 
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with her against attaching importance to a mere 
dream; but she had insisted that there could 
be no harm in her belief in the truth of this one. 
Thus she always used her cake of soap with her 
nail-brush, so as to wear it away in the shape of a 
coffin, thinking of her death the while. And thus, 
diuing the first five days of every month, she had 
more particularly prepared herself for death. Tliis 
feeling had, in no way, saddened her or made her 
averse to society. Returning once from a dance 
given on the 5th of July, at the American Lega- 
tion, she had looked at her watch and observed, 
" Past twelve o'clock. Tlie fifth is past ; so it 
will not be this month." After her death, we foimd 
the following lines which she had hastily torn out 
of her scmp-book once when her mother had ^vished 
to see something else in the voliune. I copy them 
here for no poetic merit ; but to show the character 
of my little girl. 

THE PROPHETIC DREAM. 

" The fifth !" " the fifth !" * Tis over near, 

Ever before my mind. 
Sometimes it comes with thoughts of fear ; 

Sometimes with aspect kind. 

Death now is ever near my heart, 

No friend is half so true. 
In each new plan, he bears a part ; 

Dwells in each castle too. 
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For though I wait an early call, 
I build them as of yore : 

Bat think, before each castle fall, 
" If death come not before 
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I know the day on which he'll come. — 
Perchance ere one new moon. 

At most, but twelve their course may run 
Ere I fulfil my doom. 

Twelve months of life may yet remain : 

I cannot hope for more. 
This day next year I must bo ta'cn, 

If summoned not before. 

Do I regret my early doom ? 

Long life do I desire P 
Do I perceive with dread the tomb 

Each day approaching nigher ? 

No ! If not glad, at least content 

My life do I resign. 
A kindly warning has been sent. 

I would not dare repine. 

Yes ! Death has been most kind to mc. 

A warning has been given ; 
And mine alone the fault will bo 

If not prepared for heaven. 

December 5th, 1858. 
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The Dr. Lanza who had attended my children, 
as I have stated in the last sad chapter, had 
long been the first physician of Naples. Elected a 
member of the parliament called together by King 
Ferdinand, he had, as a matter of course, been ex- 
iled by King Bomba on the suppression of that 
parliament and constitution. His many clients, 
however, and patients in Naples, required his care ; 
and he had been, at length, permitted to return. 
At a military review, the king had been wounded 
by the assassin Milano, and the wound had 
festered. The court doctors required the advice of 
Lanza, and, with some difficulty, obtiiined per- 
mission to consult him. 
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" Let UB go and see the patient," said Lanza. 

Impossible : he was no longer one of the physi- 
cians in attendance, and could not be admitted ti> 
the presence ; but they explained all the symptoms 
to him thoroughly. 

" Tell him," said Lanza, after listening to it all, 
" tell him that he will live long enough to see his 
own dead body." 

This was fulfilled. It was supposed that Milano s 
dagger had been poisoned ; for the flesh rotted, 
and the limbs of the wounded man feU away from 
one another, till he had died in the spring of that 
year. 

It may be weU to record here that, while Pio 
Nono was sanctioning the feeling for national in- 
dependence that was bursting out simultaneously 
all over Italy, the King of Naples had been the 
first to give a Hberal constitution to his subjects of 
his own free wiU. Their gratitude had been as 
great as the boon was unexpected. It is probable 
that the intentions of the king had always been 
treacherous, because so soon as he had mastered 
the revolution by putting himself at the head of 
it, he foimd means to recall what would have been 
wrested from him if he had not spontaneously con- 
ceded it. He raised difficulties to the assembling 
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of the parliament ; insisting that the members 
should come and take their oath to himself in his 
own palace, instead of at tlie parhament house. 
Feeling waxed high ; the people considered that it 
was attempted to put an affront on their repre- 
sentatives ; they raised barricades in the street of 
Toledo, against the royal troops collected around 
the palace. The barricades were I'aised ; but there 
w^as no wish, on either side, to fight. Hour after 
hour, the soldiers and the people had stood looking 
at one another ; and the warlike preparations 
would probably have been removed by common 
consent, when the king himself brought matters to 
a crisis. He disguised one of his own followers in 
the dress of a working man ; sent him to mix with 
the people: and to fire upon his own troops. One of 
the latter fell, and his fellows rushed forwards to 
avenge their comrade upon the thoughtless mob. 

This act of treachery on the part of the king 
has always been asserted at Naples, and feebly 
contradicted there. I first heard it from the lips 
of the king s own brother. Prince Charles of Capua, 
who repeated it more than once to me, and vouched 
for its truth. Certain it is that, when deputations 
from different constituted bodies in Naples hastened 
to the palace, and besought the king to order the 
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firing to cease, now that the barricades had been 
carried by his troops and that resistance was at 
an end, he refused to do so ; insisting that those 
who had willed to begin the ball should dance as 
long as he pleased : and certain it is that he gave 
up Toledo, the principal street of his capital, and 
the adjoining streets, for three days, to be pillaged 
by his soldiers, and subjected to all the horrors in- 
flicted on a town taken by storm. 

The street of Toledo is about two miles long. 
At one end of it, is the king s palace, at the other 
the Piazza del Mercatello. Here, when I fii-st 
entered Naples, in 1824, was drawn up a battery 
of Austrian cannon, around which the cannoneers 
stood with their matches always lighted. Here, 
too, is the palace of the Prince of S. Antimo. One 
of the yoxmg girls of this noble house — she is now 
married to a son of H.R.H. Duchesse de Berri — 
told me that she remembered being taken into 
the balcony during this war of the king upon his 
capital, and seeing people shot down and carried 
away and robbed and outraged. She was a very 
little girl at the time ; and her nurses told her that 
it was a spettacolo — ^a theatrical show got up to 
amuse the people. 

King Bomba was now dead. His son Francis 
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reigned in his stead. And, as has been stated in 
a former chapter, we had witnessed his triumphant 
entry into his capital on the 24th of July, 1859. 

On the following day, my wife and I had been 
presented to their majesties, after the grand recep- 
tion, or Bacciamano, of all the constituted authori- 
ties at Naples. It was an endless ceremonial. There 
were all the officers, and all the j udges, and all the 
clergy, and all the monks : so, at least, one would 
have supposed from their number. The king and his 
young queen stood in front of their thrones, while all 
these marched in at one door and out at another 
door of the room, kissing hands as they passed. 
The queen, apparently, did not choose to give her 
own fair hand, but put on a white kid glove, which 
was certainly no longer white when the ceremonial 
had ended. She put on another pair, however, 
before she came into the inner room, where we 
were with the diplomatic circle ; and as she and her 
husband walked round it, we were presented to 
them : I by the British Minister, Mr. Elliot, and 
my wife by the Neapohtan Minister for Foreign 
Affiiirs, as Mrs. Elliot had not yet come to Naples. 

But now a few words about the personal ap- 
pearance of Francis the Second — once King of the 
Two Sicilies, and of his wife. His Majesty is well 
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grown ; taU and sliglit, as most youths of twenty- 
three. He laboured under the same difficulty of 
finding something to say as afflicts most sovereigns. 
I had alw^ays been told that he was half a fool, 
and when, in reply to the usual question, ** How 
do you like Naples ?" I had answered, " I have 
loved Naples for thirty-four years," his Majesty 
exclaimed, 

" Thirty-four years ! But you have only been 
here for a few days, because I observed when you 
arrived!" I said to myself, "I did not know 
your Majesty had sense enough to have remarked 
this much." 

His attention had been drawn to mv Enorlish 
carriage and liveries. 

Francis the Second, however, is no idiot. His 
expression is most unfortunate — ^the most malign 
I ever saw. If he were put in the dock charged 
with whatever crime, any jury would, at once, 
declare him to be guilty. His face, his expression, 
would hang him in any court in the world. 

His wife, Queen Sophia, was pretty — a very 
pretty woman : — tall ; slight ; a magnificent dresser; 
with a good complexion ; good eyes ; pretty red hps, 
which she had an awkward trick of always biting 
and sucking. It served her, however, in lieu of 
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conversation, at which she was no greater an adept 
than others of her order. 

We were much pleased with our reception, and 
returned in spirits — little anticipating that our 
house was to be so soon a hpuse of mourning. 

Enthusiasm had greeted the first arrival of 
Francis II to the throne. All were so delighted 
to get rid of his father. Was this enthusiasm to 
endure ? If not, wherefore and in what manner 
was it to disappear ? The loyal party trusted that 
it would endiure for ever. 

On the day after the Bacciamano, I called on 
Coimt Salmone, the private secretary of Cavour, 
who had been stopping at the Grande Br6tagne 
Hotel when I arrived, and who had been sent to 
Naples to endeavour to persuade the Government 
of the Two Sicilies to make an alliance offensive 
and defensive with Piedmont. I called upon him 
and asked him what success was likely to attend 
his mission ? 

" Did you not observe yesterday V he replied. 
" I am treated with such marked slight and neglect 
at court, and by the ministers here, that to re- 
main longer would be to degrade my own govern- 
ment. It must not be compromised in my person ; 
and I am about to return to Turin. Time will 

TOL. II 8 
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shew whether they are wise in spuming tlie alliance 
we offer them in good faith." 

In a very few months, I myself shall have 
something to say on the subject. 

The court was so confident in the popularity of 
the king, that not even the defection of the 
Swiss alarmed it. Ten thousand of these tried 
mercenaries had always been the favoured and 
faithful soldiers of the late king ; witli these, his 
General Filangieri had reconquered Sicily in 1848. 
Soon after my arrival in Naples, the town had been 
disturbed by reports of a rising or rebellion of 
these very Swiss ; who had tumultuously appealed 
to the king, to remonstrate against the imprison- 
ment and reported execution of some of their fel- 
lows, because they had formed a deputation to 
their commanding ofiicer. They rushed tumultu- 
ously to the palace at Capo di Monte. 

** Call out the Swiss ! call out our good Swiss !" 
shrieked the queen-mother. 

" It is these very good Swiss who are themselves 
clamouring at the gates," replied some one looking 
from the windows. 

" Then we are lost ! All is lost !" exclaimed the 
queen-dowager in despair. 

The rioters, as they could scarcely be called, 
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were ordered to go to the parade-ground, where 
the king would himself meet them. They obeyed, 
and went thither unarmed. The king did not ap- 
pear ; but two or three field-pieces began to play 
upon them a mitraille with grape-shot ; the dead 
and the wounded were huddled out of sight as 
fast as possible, and the main body was escorted 
back to close confinement in their barracks. 

Be it remembered that these events took place 
under the rule of that exemplary, pious, legitimate 
young man, Francis the Second. And, after all, 
the poor Swiss were in the right, and were per- 
fectly justified in remonstrating. They had enlisted 
witli the positive condition that their own national 
banner should always wave over them ; that they 
should never be called upon to serve under any 
other; and they complained that this was now 
suddenly withdrawn and replaced by the Bour- 
bonian flag of Naples. They knew not, the govern- 
ment had kept secret from them, that the Swiss 
Federation had, at last, felt the disgrace of per- 
mitting the national flag to be carried by hirehng 
citizens to the court of every despot in Europe ; 
and had forbidden it to be so imfurled for the 
futiure ; declaring, also, that any Swiss soldier in 
foreign service, who did not return within a speci- 
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fied time, should be deprived of his civil rights. 
All this the Neapolitan government had concealed 
from its Swiss troops, until an emissary, sent from 
Switzerland, insisted upon the immediate disuse of 
the national flag. Hence the change that had 
moved the patriot feelings of the soldiery. Hence 
their remonstrances ; and lience came it to pass that, 
being informed of the new law forbidding foreign 
service, they all insisted upon being immediately 
sent back to their own coimtry. This was done ; 
and the king of Naples remained face to face ^\dth 
his own subjects. 

The queen-mother has been mentioned as having 
called for the Swiss. Every one then knew, though 
every one is quickly forgetting, that this lady was 
an Austrian archduchess, married by King Feidi- 
nand, after the death of his first wife, who had 
been daughter of Victor Emanuel the First, King 
of Sardinia. This poor girl, who had Uved only 
four years with her husband, would seem to have 
been bom for something better. An anecdote was 
generally told in Naples, when I was there in 1835, 
which would lead one to suppose that she was not 
perfectly happy. She had been sitting, playing the 
piano, when, on the entrance of her husband, she 
had risen, as a matter of course, to receive him. 
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He slily drew away the music stool, and when she 
would have sat down again, she fell, with all her 
weight, to the ground. The king laughed. 

** I had thought," said the queen, bitterly, " I 
had thought to have married a king. I appear to 
have only married a lazzai'one." 

She had died a few days after giving birth to 
Fi-ancis the Second, her only child ; and her memory 
had been ever held in such love and veneration by 
the Neapolitan people, that the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities were, even now, compelled, by popular desire, 
to take the preliminaiy steps towards her beatifica- 
tion or canonisation ; steps which every one knew 
would lead to nothing more. 

But, although Ferdinand had left but one son 
by liis first wife, he had left eight children by his 
second ; and it was perfectly well known in Naples 
tliat, since tlie death of her husband, his Austrian 
widow had formed a conspiracy to dethrone her 
step-son, and put her own eldest bom, Don Luigi, 
Count of Trani, in his place. This had been 
proved against her. But the strangest part of the 
business was, that Francis allowed her and her 
sons to live on at Naples ; and always behaved to 
them as if he were unaware of the ti'eachei'y medi- 
tated affainst himself 
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Dr. Lanza had advised a change of air for my 
youngest child, Bruno ; and, on the evening fol- 
lowing that on which they had buried my Lucy, 
we aU drove over to the Hotel de la Syrene at Sor- 
rento. The house was uncomfortable and exorbi- 
tantly dear ; so that, on the following day, I moved 
into the pleasant villa Serra Capriola, on the edge 
of the cliffs. Here we passed a month, as pleasantly 
as the heat of the weather would permit. And, 
in tiiith, it did- not permit much enjoyment. 
Diuing the heat of the day, it required much re- 
solution to saimter through the orange and cabbage 
garden to the little summer-house placed on the 
edge of the cliff. A degree of heroism had to be 
suiumoned up ere one could take a walk, along the 
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dusty lanes, bordered by high walls, to the top of 
the ridge ; there, indeed, the view was magnificent, 
whether dipping down on. the little rocks called 
the Island of the Syrens, or stretching over the 
wide bay of Salerno to the distant wilderness of 
PflBstum, The view was, in truth, magnificent ; 
but did it compensate the weary toil of the ascent 
between those high walls ? 

I tried the carriage ; and we drove along the 
beautiful road towards Castellamare. The heat 
was intolerable. I ordered it at a later hour ; the 
heat was undiminished until one half hour before 
sunset ; and, one half hour after sunset, it was so 
dark that the view was lost in the shades of night. 
It is needful to live in these climates to appreciate 
the delight of tlie English twiliglit — here un- 
known. 

In one of these earlier evening drives, I met 
King Francis driving witli his queen in a little 
open phaeton. He was going to visit his minister 
Filangieri, who had a villa near us, and was there 
in retreat. I had observed him in his garden as 
we had driven by. But, apparently, he did not like 
the annoyance of a royal visit, or he chose to sulk ; 
for, on being told that his majesty was approach- 
ing, he hiuiied into the house and scrambled into 
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bed — ^giving orders to his servants to say that he 
was very unwell. The king expressed sympathy, 
and, on our return towards Sorrento, we met him 
again driving back to Castellamare. 

The seclusion we had sought at Sorrento, was 
broken in upon by a very unpleasant business. 
One morning, while at breakfast, I was informed 
that two priests wished to see me, and were in the 
drawing-room. One of these, with whom I was 
slightly acquainted, introduced the other ; and 
they both prayed me to interfere to secure liberty 
of conscience to a countrywoman. They said the 
Marchesa Tacconi, a lady of fortune, occupying a 
good house near me at Naples, but with whom I 
was not acquainted, had been for years the most 
intimate friend of Lady Eleanor Butler, residing 
on the further side of Sorrento ; that this old lady 
had long thought of becoming a CathoUc ; and 
that, being now on her death-bed, she had requested 
her friend the Marchesa to bring to her a cei-tain 
priest with whom she was acquainted, and who 
should receive her profession of Catholic faith ; but 
that, on arriving at her house that morning, ac- 
cording to appointment, they had been rudely re- 
pulsed by her servants and by the Rev. Mr. Pugh, 
the Protestant minister of Sorrento. If this was 
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all true, here was ari evidently unjust restraint put 
upon the conscience of the poor old lady, and I 
could not blame these priests for having applied to 

me as the only English Catholic in the neighbour- 
hood. They said that they had also appealed to 
the archbishop ; and that this latter had sent an 
express to the English minister, Mr. Elliot, at 
Castellamare, asking him to protect his dying 
countrywoman. 

It so happened that some one had, unasked, sent 
my wife a letter of introduction to Lady Eleanor, 
which, as may be well supposed, she had not de- 
livered. It might be useful now, however, as a 
means of gaining admittance ; and we took it with 
us and drove to the Marchesa's residence. Her 
statement agreed entirely with that of the priests ; 
and she walked with us to Lady Eleanor s villa. 
We got into the garden, but were met on the 
tlireshold of the house, by a gaimt, tall, stem- 
looking figure in black, who announced himself as 
the Rev. Mr. Pugh. He admitted that he had 
ordered the Marchesa to be excluded ; but as I re- 
fused to enter into any religious question with him, 
and insisted on the sick woman's right to receive 
whom she pleased, he appeared to be convinced 
that he had overatepped his power ; and ungraci- 
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ously permitted the two ladies to go upstairs. He 
and I remained talking below. He admitted that 
he was aware of her intention of becominof a Catho- 
lie, and that an appointment had been made with 
a priest to receive her into the Church on this day. 

My wife had sat down in the drawing-room, and 
was reading Galignanis Messenger^ while the 
Marchesa went in to her friend s bedside. After a 
while, she returned with a message requesting the 
other to enter. She did so, and spoke of the letter 
she had from an intimate friend of her ladyship ; 
and was about to read it to her, but that an 
English nurse, named Durant, of the library, refused 
loudly and violently to leave the room. My wife 
offered to retire, but the invalid requested her not 
to go. She, however, called Mr. Pugh, and re- 
quested him to quiet the nurse. He said that he 
could not interfere : that the nurse had been placed 
there by Mr. Roskelly and by Mr. Turner, the 
banker, to prevent any one having access to Lady 
Eleanor. My wife returned to me, leaving tlie 
others to fight it out amongst themselves. 

Two ladies came up and looked into the bedi'oom. 
They seemed to be habitudes of the house ; going 
about by private passages, and saying they would 
wait till the mvalid had taken some refreshment. 
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1 thought this strange, considering that Mr. Pugh 
said he had ordered every one to be excluded, and 
that he spoke of her ladysliip s excessive weakness. 
And remembering that she was said to be wander- 
ing in intellect, and that Mr. Roskelly was reported 
to have declared that, if she became a Catholic, he 
would sign a certificate that she was out of her 
mind, I asked how she had been able to hold a 
long conference with her banker, Mr. Turner, on 
the day previously, and to sign important papers ? 

I and my wife got out of the house as soon as 
we could. I told Mr. Pugh that I was an old 
county magistrate, accustomed to sift evidence; 
and that whatever my opinions might have been 
when I had entered the vUla, I was now quite con- 
vinced that Lady Eleanor had wished to become 
a Catholic, and that he was using undue influence 
to prevent her doing so. 

On the following day, I called on the Marchesa 
at the Hotel de la Sir^ne, to ask how she had 
sped. While with her, Mr. Elliot, our minister, 
was announced. He spoke in French, and said 
that he had just seen Lady Eleanor, and had asked 
her whether she wished to see any other person 
than those of her entoinxige ; that she had said she 
did not ; and that he had then directed her ser- 
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vants not to admit anyone else. He said that lie 
had found her perfectly sensible, though perhaps 
not able to go into a question de gravite. The 
Marchesa expressed regret that he had not asked her 
especially whether she wished to see herself, as she 
probably considered her to be included in her 
" entouixtge'; having prayed her to return to her 
that day ; but she acquiesced in the report of Mr. 
Elliot, who, as I told her, seemed to have acted 
with perfect fairness. 

And here the matter might have rested, but 
that Mr. Elliot, considering himself a minister of 
the gospel, as well as a minister plenipo — chose 
to take up the quarrel of Mr. Pugh ; and wrote to 
me that I was mistaken in saying that that gentle- 
man had avowed that he knew of Lady Eleanor s 
wish to become a Catholic, and that the ladies I 
had seen were in her house every day. I could 
only repeat what I had seen of the latter; if they 
were not intimates of the house, it only made the 
case more glaring that they should have been ad- 
mitted, while the Marchesa was excluded ; and I 
quoted a written statement by Mr. Pugh to the 
effect tliat he had come to Sorrento expressly to 
prevent the introduction of a Romish priest to 
make her a "Romanist.*' The conclusion of my 
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letter recalled Mr. Elliot, as it will recall the 
reader, to politics of more interest : — " I was ap- 
pealed to," I wrote, *^ to secure that a country- 
woman should not be prevented, in her last 
moments, from seeing her oldest friend, and those 
whom she herself might wish to see. I refused to 
interfere on any other grounds. I believe that 
the Archbishop of Sorrento and her Italian friends 
appUed on the same grounds, for they would 
hardly have invoked your aid in any polemical 
character : they would not have expected Eng- 
land's representative, in a capital on the eve of 
revolutionary convulsion, to compromise his high 
responsibility by enforcing sectarian views at the 
deathbed of an old lady. At the same time, I do 
not see that there can be any question between 
you and me on the matter. I, as a Catholic, and 
as a known Kberal in English politics, and you, as 
a diplomatist representing English liberal ideas, 
can scarcely be antagonists in a question of liberty 
of conscience." 

I never heard how Mr. Elliot liked my reminder. 
To him and to Mr. Pugh, however, it must have 
been a sad conclusion to the whole affair, that, al- 
though they succeeded in preventing Lady Eleanor 
Butler from seeing a Catholic priest, she positively 
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refused to receive the Protestant communion — and 
so died. 

My youngest son recovered his health, and, after 
a month, we returned to our home at Naples. 

For the guidance of those who may dream of, 
and wish to realise the pleasures of an Italian cli- 
mate, let me add a few hints before proceeding to 
more important matters. I have stated at the 
beginning of this chapter, that, at Sorrento — a 
favourite summer residence — I found it impossible 
to walk or drive with comfort until one half hour 
before sunset ; and that one half hour after sun- 
set, it was too dark to distinguish any objects but 
those close at hand. Was this a good climate ? 
Is a climate necessarily good because it is hot ? 
The summer season in Italy — ^from May to Octo- 
ber — ^is a period of suffering to alL The natives 
themselves feel it so ; and look forward to the 
month of October, when coiurts and colleges close, 
and when all, who can, rush into villeggiatura and 
hoUday, after the oppressive heats of the preceding 
months. 

I have, more than once, spoken of the climate 
of Italy, during the winter, in reference to pul- 
monary complaints. The geography of the country 
proves what it must be for these. No one in health 
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would wish to take out-of-door country exercise in 
Italy in the winter : to ride or walk along narrow 
roads enclosed by high walls — exposed to piercing 
winds and violent storms — through a landscape 
devoid of foliage, pasturage, sheep, cattle or plear 
sure grounds : for every villa is shut in by high 
walls ; and vines and oUves scarce leave a few feet 
of garden aroimd the windows. 

If a good climate be a climate that gives most 
enjoyment, then, certainly the climate of Italy is 
not a good one. To suffer from heat is worse tlian 
to suffer from cold ; for good fires and carpets may 
overcome the latter, but nothing can counteract 
the former. The gentry of Italy do what they 
can ; they spend their summer days in rooms so 
darkened and closed against the hot outer air that 
they cannot see to read or write : — perhaps they 
do not much feel the deprivation. But would this 
be a life of enjoyment to EngUshmen ? 

I define a good cUmate to be that in which a 
man can take most walking or riding exercise : in 
which he can be out, winter and summer, without 
suffering from too much heat or too much cold. 
Such a cUmate is that which gives most enjoyment 
and least suffering. Charles the Second said that 
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such was the climate of England : and Charles the 
Second was right. 

Let invalids with chest complaints seek warmer 
regions for the winter, if so advised : let them seek 
Torquay, Algiers, Lisbon, Egypt — ^perhaps Sicily. 
But let them not commit the folly of coming within 
twenty miles of mountains covered with everlasting 
snow ; and let them not pretend that Italy, Egypt, 
or Algiers are the most enjoyable climates a man can 
live in all the year roimd, because they are hot. 
They might as well assert that, because castor oil is 
good for a particular complaint, it is the pleasantest 
beverage to take with every meal. 




CHAPTER XIII. 



NAPLES BEFORE THE STORM. 



Society at Naples. — The Prince of Syracuse. — Spies. — Accade- 
miadei Nobili. — The King and Queen. — Receptions. — The 
Privy Council. —Anticipations. — The Funds.— Count of 
Trapani. — Count of Aquila. — The Code Napoleon. — Mme, 
de Lamorici^re. — Monseigneur de Merode. — Dinner at 
Sea. — No mass at Civita Yecchia. 

The kingdom was evidently on the eve of revolu- 
tion ; but the work of society went on throughout 
the winter of 1859-60, much as if no change 
were impending. And, be it known to the reader, 
that there used to be more society, and infinitely 
better society at Naples, than in any other town 
of Italy. The court gave no balls, on account 
of the too recent death of the king's father ; but 
it held occasional receptions. The Prince of 
Syracuse, the Hberal imcle of the young king, 
and who was a man of superior abihty and really 
a very good sculptor, gave a grand ball in his 
palace on the Chiaja. His workshop and gallery 
of statues were on the ground floor, but he had 
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one or two beautiful works in the reception 
rooms. He told me that he was very strong at 
chess, and cluillenged iiie to play with him ; but 
the revolution brought him a far different contest. 

The system of government maintained by his 
brother, King Ferdinand, was exemplified by an 
anecdote told me of this Prince of Syracuse. He 
was one day talking confidentially with a friend, 
and complaining of that system of social and gene- 
ral espial of which Prince was the notorious 

agent in the highest circles, when the noble detect- 
ive liimself was annoimced. " Hush !" whispered 
Syracuse to his friend; and, with open hands, 
rushed to greet the spy; chatted with him, and 
finally played a game of billiards with him. ** I 
dare not act otherwise," he whispered. 

Even in these times of yoimg King Francis, I 
myself w^us requested, more than once, not to speak 
about the government, as — as every Englishman 
would naturally speak. 

" You yourself have nothing to fear," I was told. 
"You are an Englishman, and may defy conse- 
quences ; but you compromise us in a manner you 
little know. Weareheldtopartakeyoiu'sentiments." 

The Accademia dei Xobili also threw open their 
club-house, and gave a boll every fortnight in the 
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neighbouring hall of S. Carlo, some of the royal 
family constantly attending ; and witli a liberality 
unknown elsewhere, refused subscriptions from any 
who were not naturalised Neapolitans ; although 
they freely gave them all the advantages of mem- 
bership. Socially speaking, I must say that the 
Neapolitans are more liberal than most other 
foreigners. They give graad dinners ; and, unlike 
the Romans, they invite those from whom they 
have received the same. Their plate, china, and 
glass showed the influence of a local court ; of a 
court which really maintained its courtly state. 

This, however, was only in reference to society. 
With the people, the court wished to be popular. 
I have often seen the king and queen driving alone 
in the Corso, while ragged men scrambled up be- 
hind the carriage, or caught hold of the doors as 
they thrust petitions into the royal hands. They 
were said not to be very happy, that young 
couple ; and at one of the winter receptions where, 
as usual, the queen was talking to my wife of the 
weather, she said, '* I saw this morning Vesuvius 
covered with snow ; and it remiaded me of my dear 
country." She had tears in her eyes as she spoke. 

One of her brothers-in-law had no such memo- 
ries. I think it was Alfonso Count of Caserta, 
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came up boastfully to me, and exclaimed on the 
beauty of the weather. 

"Your Neiipolitaiis are so proud of their fine 
climate," I replied, " that they will not do justice 
to our northern regions. I wish your royal higli- 
ness could see a country all white with snow. 
There is a pleasure in walking through it, and in 
then finding a bare -spot and stamping the snow 
from your boots, which this eternal sunshine does 
not give." 

" It must be very cold !" he exclaimed. 

Poor lad ! he has since been driven to scenes 
such as I described ; and I doubt not he regrets 
the sun of Naples. 

And, all this time, the foolish young king, who 
had seen his father direct the minutest details of 
government and astonish his ministers by the more 
intimate knowledge he showed of every one whom 
they suggested to him for whatsoever employment, 
the foolish yoimg king thought that he, also, could 
do the same ; and wearied those about him by the 
energy which made him rise to business at five 
o'clock in the morning, and work incessantly at 
state affairs. 

" What have you been doing all day ?" I once 
asked of one of his privy council. 
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" We spent three mortal hours," he replied, **in 
discussmg whether a certain public servant should 
be allowed seventy or eighty ducats a month. The 
king will be butler, footman, cook, coachman, every- 
thing at once in the establishment ; and wiU en- 
trust nothing to those who nominally fill these 
oflBces. But his majesty could not make up his 
own mind whether it was to be eighty or seventy ; 
and so the morning wore away." 

And the work of society went on ; and balls 
and parties were given and partaken of by Nea- 
politans, who would not believe that they were 
dancing above a volcano. 

All but the highest classes knew better ; all but 
the highest classes were either conspirators, who 
were planning what was to happen, or felt it by 
the instinct which makes some of the lower animals 
anticipate a coming thunderstorm. We went to 
Castellamare to see the launch of a new frigate, 
called the Borhone : it did not go into the water 
quite satisfactorily ; and the failure was considered 
a bad omen. 

" The NeapoUtan five per cent, funds are at 115 
this morning !" exclaimed triumphantly to me the 

Duca di , then considered one of the shrewdest 

men of business in the kingdom. I knew that he 
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had an immense sum on the Gran Lihro, and 
earnestly advised him to sell all out immediately. 

" I pledge my word to you that, before six 
montlis, they will be below eighty," I insisted 

He would not believe me, and held on. They 
are now about forty, and, in six months more, many 
think that they will be at about half that quota- 
tion. 

I paid a morning visit to the Count of Trapani, 
unde to the king. 

" We have nothing to fear," said his royal high- 
nesa " If revolution involves other states of Italy, 
we at Naples have nothing to fear; we should 
suffice to ourselves. Even in 1848, we were able 
to re-establish the royal authority in Sicily without 
calling in Austria. We should suffice to ourselves." 

I could not remind his royal highness that, in 
1848, General Filangieri had reconquered Sicily by 
the aid of the ten thousand poor Swiss who had 
been sent to their native mountains. 

I called on the Count of Aquila, another imcle 
of the king. No one suspected him to be the 
straightforward, honest, luiambitious personage that 
all knew the Count of Trapani to be. D' Aquila 
was thought to be clever, and to be capable of 
playing a double game. We had a long talk to- 
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gether ; at length, after much beating about the 
bush, he exclaimed "As for me, I ask nothing 
for myself. I only pray that Italy may move on- 
wards. Let them only tell me that Italy is moving 
on, I will look out of the window to assure myself 
of the fact ; I will bless my God and withdraw !" 

Within a very few months, we looked out of our 
window, and saw him embark : exiled for plotting 
to murder his nephew and half Naples ! 

" And yet," urged those who knew Naples well, 
and who foresaw what was coming, " there is no 
need of a revolution ; no need of the constitution 
they talk of restoring. Royalty at Naples cannot 
exist with constitutional government. If the king 
would but issue a proclamation declaring that the 
people shall be legally governed, they would be 
satisfied. We have the code Napoleon here ; it is 
the law of the land ; but every policeman and 
every judge sets it aside. Let the people be as- 
sured that it really wiD be observed, and nothing 
else will be needed for the next fifty years." 

Business took me to England for a couple of 
months this spring ; but I was assured that I might 
leave my family in safety at Naples for the pre- 
sent. I was returning at the end of April when 
my attention was curiously aroused, as I travelled 
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through France, by observing a number of gentle- 
men, generally in white cravats and swallow-tail 
coats, whom I found on the platform of every 
station at which the train stopped south of Lyons. 
At Avignon, these respectable-looking individuals 
mustered stronger than elsewhere; and at the 
buflTet there — ^the best in all France — I learned 
that these were royalists, legitimists, gathering to 
pay their respects to Madame de Lamoricifere and 
her daughter who were travelling by the same 
train. They were going to Rome to join that 
husband and father who had taken the command 
of the Papal troops, and would defend the Ex^man 
States against the threatened advance of those of 
Victor Emmanuel. 

" C'est fou, mais c'est chevalleresque," said 
Napoleon III when he heard of the undertaking. 

In the train and on board the messagerie steamer 
with us, was Monseigneur de Merode. We had an 
awful passage, as may be supposed from the fact 
that we had to take refuge in the harbour of Porto 
Ferrajo, and he there for twelve hours, and that 
during the following night we cast anchor and lay by 
for some hours on the lee side of the bare rock called 
the Giglio. I did not, consequently, see much of 
my fair fellow-travellers. In fact, no one appeiired 
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at the dinner table except Monseigneur de Merode. 
I know not how it chanced that during this voyage 
I was able to laugh to scorn the devil of sea-sick- 
ness ; so much so that I remember when once the 
vessel gave a tremendous lurch and the steward 
tumbled back against the pannelling of the saloon, 
I and de Merode, who were the only two at table, 
each caught hold of our own plates with one hand 
and of the bottle and of the dish from which we 
were helping ourselves, with the other ; and soon, 
philosophically, continued our meal, while the 
crockery and the other eatables were rolling about 
the floor. 

It was Sunday morning when we anchored in 
the port of Civita Vecchia. There was a nice old 
French bishop on board — Monseigneur de Deux 
Breze — a pleasant gentlemanly man, with whom I 
had had much conversation. He landed at Civita 
Vecchia to say mass, and urged me to accompany 
him to fulfil the precept. My passport was not 
vise for the Roman States, I told him. 

"Nunporte," he replied. "We will say that 
you are only going to mass with me, and wiU then 
return." 

"Try it, Monseigneur!" I replied, laughing. "I 
know these i)eople lu^tter than you do." 
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He did try it, and they told him it was im- 
possible without an order from the governor. 

"Give me your visiting card," he said, "and I 
wiU send an order in five minutes." 

" Try it, Monseigneur I" I repeated. 

Five minutes passed; an hour passed; and when 
the bishop returned to breakfast on board, he 
seemed much shocked that not only I but all the 
crew on board and passengers should have been 
prevented complying with the precept of the 
Church and hearing mass on a Simday by the 
poHce regulations of the Papal Government. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



HE COMES. 



Landing of Craribaldi at Marsala. — Report to Parliament. — 

Punch. 

Garibaldi had landed at Marsala, in Sicily, and 
my courtly friends at Naples spread a report that 
two English ships of war had prevented the 
NeapoUtan frigate from firing on the invaders. 
As the following document was laid before Parlia- 
ment by Lord John Russell, it will convince them 
that they were misinformed, and will give them 
full particulars and details which ought to be re- 
membered : — 

" Commander Marryat to Vice-Admiral Sir A. 

Fanshawe. 

('* Extract.) " Intrepid, Malta, May 14. 

* ' In compliance with your directions to me to 
report fully upon the landing of an armed force at 
Marsala on the 11th iiist., I have the honour to 
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lay before you the following information. As it 
may be necessary to account for two English 
vessels of war being at Marsala at the time of the 
occurrence, I must request your attention to the 
movements of the Intrepid and Argus during the 
two previous days (viz., 9th and 10th). On the 
9th her Majesty's ship Scylla relieved the Intrepid 
at Messina, Captain Lambert giving me orders to 
proceed to Palermo, where I should receive fm-ther 
instructions from Captain Cochrane, of her Ma- 
jesty's ship Amphion. I arrived at Palermo early 
on the 10th, and found the Argus and Amphion 
there, the former vessel being moored inside the 
Mole. In consequence of orders from Captain 
Cochrane, the Argits and Intrepid left that port 
about 9 p.m. same evening. I was to proceed in 
the Intrepid to Trapani, Marsala, and Girgenti, 
ascertain the state of these places, and bring you 
the latest information direct to Malta. Com- 
mander Ingram was to go to Marsala and inquire 
into the alleged grievances of some British subjects, 
who had been disarmed there by order of the 
general commanding in the district, and who con- 
,• sidered they had not sufficient protection for their 
property in the event of any of the numerous bands 
of robbers supposed to be in the country making a 
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descent upon their wine stores. He was to use 
his own discretion as to remaining there for two or 
three days, or returning to Palermo directly. To 
carry out these orders, as I have mentioned above, 
both vessels left Palermo about 9 p.m. on the 10th. 
The Intrepid called in at Trapani, and I com- 
mvmicated with her Britannic Majesty's Consul 
there. Between 7 and 8 a.m. on the 11th, while 
at anchor here, the Argics passed through the 
Straits, and eventually both vessels arrived at 
Marsala within twenty minutes of each other, and 
between half-past 10 and 11 a.m. Commander 
Ingram, considering it likely that he would have to 
stay there three or four days, anchored about three 
miles out, where the book of directions states the 
best holding-ground to be. I, on the contrary, 
knowing I was to remain but a few hours, brought 
up as close to the shore as I could, distant from 
three-quarters of a mile to a mile from the light- 
house at the end of the Mole. 

"At 11.30 we landed, having got pratique ; and 
being* met by Mr. Cossins, the gentleman acting 
for the Vice-Consul, proceeded to his house, where 
some other English residents shortly arrived. The 
case of their disarmament was fully discussed, but, 
as that subject has been referred to the Minister at 
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Naples, it is unnecessary to say anytliing about it 
here. We then drove through the town with 
these gentlemen, visited the cathedral, and eventu- 
ally went out to their wine stores, which are three 
in number, distant or rather extending from half 
a mile to one mile and a half from the city. 
While here, an Englishman came to report that 
two steamers were coming in from the north-west 
with Sardinian colours flying. We inunediately 
ascended to a look-out place, and with a telescope 
watched the whole proceeding. The headmost 
and smallest steamer had a boat in tow, which gave 
us the idea at the time of its having been seized 
ofl^ the land, and made to do the duty of pilot. 
There was no hesitation shown in bringing the 
vessels in; they steamed round the bows of the 
Intrepid^ and steered direct for the Mole, where 
they arrived about 2 p.m., the first one getting in 
all right, the second grounding within 100 yards 
of it. At this time there were three NeapoUtan 
vessels of war in sight, cruizing between Marsala 
and Mazzara, a town twelve miles to the sourtiward 
— ^namely, two steamers and a sailing frigate, six 
miles only from the Sardinian vessels. Before the 
Neapolitan arrived within range, the first Sardinian 
had discharged aU his living cargo, which consisted 
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of armed men, to all appearance well disciplined, 
as they fell into companies on landing, shouldered 
their muskets, and marched off in perfect order. 
The one which had grounded, however, having to 
land all her men in boats, had not succeeded in 
getting more than one-fourth out of the ship, 
when the Neapolitan came within easy range of 
his guns; his bulwarks were down and guns laid, 
and we watched with some curiosity to see the 
result of his firing. Before this I had advised the 
owners of two or three English schooners to get 
their vessels out of the port, as they seemed to me 
to run a risk of being hit ; but, the wind being 
dead in, they could not be removed ; consequently 
they had to take their chance. 

" The Neapolitan, however, instead of opening 
fire, lowered a boat, and sent it towards the Sar- 
dinians ; but, when half the distance between the 
two ships had been traversed, the oflScer suddenly 
turned his boat round, and pulled back to his own 
vessel as fast as he could. We now made sure the 
firing would commence, but we were surprised to 
see him paddling out towards the Intrepid^ instead 
of frustrating at once the further landing of the 
expedition. The commanding officer of the Intrepid 
states that he was hailed by the commander of the 
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Neapolitan, and asked if there were any EnglisJi 
troops on shore. The reply he received was, ^ No ; 
the commanders of the two English men-of-war are 
on shore, and two or three officers/ Shortly after- 
wards, an officer came on board, and asked for me, 
and seemed anxious to know when I should return. 
A boat had, however, been sent to me before his 
arrival, and I had sent an officer into the town to 
recal every one to their ships. By this time aU 
the expedition had landed (4 o'clock,) and he then 
began to open fire. Commander Ingram, Mr. Cos- 
sins, and myself, now went on board to see the 
commander of the Neapolitan. He informed us 
that large bodies of armed men had landed, and 
that he was obliged to fire on them, to which not 
the slightest objection was made, and nothing more 
passed than a request from us that he would re- 
spect the English flag wherever he saw it flying, 
which he faithftdly promised to do. While we were 
on board he continued his firing, and even offered 
a kind of apology for the shot going so low ; but he 
said he did not wish to fire into the town, only on 
armed men marching from the mole to the city gate. 
As we left the steamer, the frigate arrived under 
sail, and fired a useless broadside ; but before they 
ooukl reload the guns, the new arrivals were safely 
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inside the walled town of Marsala. On my return 
to the Intrepid^ I found an oflScer from the other 
Neapolitan steamer on board. He had come to 
ask me to send a boat to the Sardinian vessels with 
him to get them to surrender. This I declined to 
do, as it was very evident that the use of our flag 
was only required to ascertain whether they were 
deserted or not. In the former case they would 
come to a knowledge of the fact without running 
the risk of any injury to themselves ; in the latter, 
they would have had the benefit of it to assist them 
morally in enforcing a surrender. A short time 
after my refusal, boats manned and armed were 
sent in, and the vessels being totally abandoned 
were taken possession of, and the Sardinian colours 
hauled down. 

" 6 P.M. — ^While tliis was going on, I got under 
weigh to bring you the information, as I calculated 
I could reach Malta in time to allow you to for- 
ward the intelligence to England by Saturday's 
mail Before I left, Commander Ingram had 
shifted the Argus to the anchorage of the Intrepid, 
in order to communicate more easily with the shore, 
and to protect British interests. The whole of the 
above I was an eye-witness of and an actor in. It 
is hardly necessary for me to add, that the report 
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current in Naples, as conveyed to you by telegraph 
from her Majesty's Minister, is entirely without 
foundation. To say that it is mischievous is to 
use too mild a term, as it brings a false accusation 
against the commanders of two English vessels of 
war who happened to be there by the merest 
chance at the time of this occurrence, and who 
were as much astonished at it as people never 
dreaming of such a thing could be. 

"I may, however, be allowed, under the circum- 
stances, to offer you an opinion on some of the 
facts of the case. So impressed was I with the 
idea that the commander of the NeapoUtan 
steamer would open fire an hour before he did 
that I advised the removal of English vessels out 
of the port. It was in his power to place his 
steamer within two hundred and three hundred 
yards of the Sardinian aground, and in such a 
position that every shot fired by him would have 
raked her from stem to stem, while the deck was 
crowded with men, and one may feel convinced 
that all landing by boats would have ceased. He 
also would probably have exploded the boUers, 
and no one can say what havoc would have been 
committed. On the other hand, nothing but in- 
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decision and indiscretion were visible, that is, if it 
was his object to prevent a landing. 

"I have been at a loss to account for the ques- 
tion whether there were any English troops on 
shore. It may have been that the red shirts or 
coats of some of the landing party misled the Nea- 
politans ; but still, as the Sardinian steamers had 
their colours flying, one cannot imagine they sup- 
posed English troops to come from on board them. 
The following is a statement of the officers belong- 
ing to the Intrepid^ who were on shore at the time 
of this affair : — ^While pulling in to the landing- 
place they observed two steamers coming in from 
the north-west. When entering the town they 
saw several people on the walls, among whom were 
women and children, all looking to seaward, but 
they took hardly any notice of them at the time. 
After visiting the churches and other parts of the 
town, as they passed through the main street their 
attention was drawn to a large concourse of people 
at the principal gate, and beyond the crowd many 
bayonets were visible. The people were shouting, 
'Viva ritalia!' and they took it for a demonstra- 
tion ; they did not, however, join them, but went 
into a caf6 close by, imagining the arms they had 
seen belonged to Neapolitan soldiery. While 
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sitting here, the first thing that called forth any 
remark was a man in peasant's costume, keeping 
guard the other side of the street, and several 
bodies of men passing at intervals along the road. 
Some men, apparently officers, then entered the 
cafiS armed with swords and revolvers, and it being 
noticed that they spoke Italian, the idea occurred 
that they were others than Neapolitans, particu- 
larly as one of them had an English Crimean, and 
several the Sardinian Crimean, medal In conse- 
quence of this, inquiries were made, and they then 
ascertained a landing had been effected, on which 
they thought it advisable to leave the town and go 
to the consul 8 house ; but on arriving at the gate 
they were stopped by an officer in Sardinian uni- 
form, who informed them that they could not pass 
without an order from General Garibaldi, who was 
at the other gate; accordingly they went there 
and got permission through an officer who spoke 
to an elderly man seated in a chair with a red 
garment on, and a wide-awake hat containing a 
feather and tricolour cockade. The officers then 
left the town and came on board, directly they 
were met by the officer telling them to do so. It 
is their opinion that two thousand men landed 
fi-om the steamers, but this number may possibly 
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be lessened. The men were all well-armed and 
fine-looking fellows, many having medals, among 
which were a few English Crimean ones." — Herald. 

To my before-mentioned courtly Neapolitan 
friends, whose misapprehension necessitated the 
official statement just given, I commend the fol- 
lowing notice from Punch : — 

"A Trifling Omission. — Telegram from Naples. 
— (Official.) — Garibaldi has attempted a landing at 
Marsala. The Neapolitan ships of war have cap- 
tured the Piemonte, and sunk the Lombardo. 

"N.B. (Unofficial.) The men were out of 
them first." 



CHAPTER XV. 



PALERMO. 



Liqaefaction of the blood of St. Jannarins. — Puzzles. — The 
Union Jack. — Bombardments. — A scheme of existence. — 
The Picciotti. — Admiral Mundj. — Meeting on board the 
HannibaL — ^A trace. — No powder. — Graribaldi asleep. — 
Surrender of Palermo. 

The landing of Garibaldi at Marsala was scarcely 
expected at Naples, and the people gathered at 
the Cathedral two days before it took place to 
witness the " miraculous " liquefaction of the blood 
of St. Januarius. I have elsewhere stated my 
opinion that this liquefaction is occasioned by the 
gradual thawing of the substance previously frozen 
to a greater or less degree according to the re- 
quirements of the occasion ; and we the more 
willingly accepted the proposal of Prince Casta- 
gneta, the custodian of the rehc on the part of the 
nobles, to accompany us to the altar, and place us 
in the first row of attendants. All, therefore, took 
place within a few inches of our eyes. The altar 
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was lighted ; the gilded bust of the saint, in which 
is contained his skull, was placed beside the altar; 
the phials containing the blood were brought forth ; 
the ministering priest began the usual prayers. 

Tlie blood did not liquefy. 

A band of old women, who called themselves, I 
know not on what pretence, the family or servants 
of San Gennaro, had, in that capacity, pressed to 
the front row beside us, and now set up a mingled 
chorus of prayers, shrieks, and imprecations. 

" Ahi, Giallaccio ! — old yellowface !" they screamed 
to the gilded bust. " Non ci fate crepare il corpo 
— don't make us burst with rage and prayers!" 
These, and other equally devout and elegant ex- 
clamations were howled forth ; and, to the evident 
disgust of the ministering priest, who intoned 
prayer after prayer and psalm after psalm, showing 
between each appeal the phials with their contents 
still unmoved. At length, after thirty-four minutes, 
he announced and showed us that it was partially 
liquefied. Another prayer was said, and the con- 
gregation dispersed ; gnrnibling, and dissatisfied, 
and anxious, because, according to the general 
opinion, the miracle had not taken place satis- 
factorily. 

What misfortune could be impending over 
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Naples ? If revolutionary, the king, nobles, and 
clergy would, as a matter of policy, show their 
contempt for it, and foretell triumph by the per- 
fection of the miracle ; and the liberal party, if 
they had any influence in the matter, would never 
admit that the advent of liberal rule could be a 
source of evil to Naples or unacceptable to the 
Saint. 

I own that these thoughts puzzled me ; and I 
own also that the matter in the phials had not 
melted quite as it ought to have done on my 
theory that it had been frozen and was not to 
thaw. 

The town was anxious. The police were anxious. 
We were anxious. I had brought an Union Jack 
from England ; and, wishing to see how it would 
hang, I faBtened it to a staff and waved it over the 
garden-terrace inside the court-yard of my house. 
It was certainly not there for two minutes : but 
half-an-hour afterwards a commissary of police 
called and inquired of the porter what was the 
flag that had been exposed. 

Meanwhile everything went on at Naples much 
as usual. We heard of Garibaldi's progress in 
Sicily ; we heard of the ruthless bombardment of 
Palermo by the royal troops on Whit-Sunday, 27th 
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of May ; and while the liberals said that King 
Francis was showing himself the worthy son of his 
father Bomba, and gave him the diminutive name 
of Bombacino, my royalist friends gloated over the 
ruin of Palermo and of its inhabitants ; and said 
that rebel cities should learn what they had to 
expect if they rose against their legitimate sove- 
reigns. We felt that the fall of Naples was fore- 
shadowed in that of Palermo. 

I called on my friend Baron Rothschild in his 
beautiful house and garden on the Chiaja. 

"Fight away!" he exclaimed, "as much as you 
please till I come back again, if they will only let 
you. But, depend upon it, the powers will never 
permit Garibaldi to cross into Italy. I shall find 
all quiet when I return next winter from Switzer- 
land. Look here," he said, showing me a view of 
a pretty country house amid the mountains, "you 
will believe that I have the means of following that 
life which I consider most agreeable. Well, the 
summer spent in such a house as that in Switzer- 
land, and the winter in this house at Naples — such 
I consider to be the most enjoyable scheme of 
existence." 

We passed out through the bank. One-half of 
the floor of the large room was covered with money 
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bags ; and, notwithstanding my friend s professed 
belief in the continued tranquillity of Naples, the 
newspapers told us the following day that he had 
carried away with him — I forget what amount of 
specie. 

Horrors, unheard of since the sack of Messina 
by Bombacino's father, were being perpetrated 
meanwhile at Palermo by the royal troops. In 
spite of the protest of the naval commanders of 
England, France, and America, who declared that 
such were useless in a military point of view, the 
cannon from the forts and from the Neapolitan 
ships played upon the devoted city; and buried 
men, women, and chUdren under the ruins of 
their houses and churches. But the twenty-five 
thousand disciplined troops could avail nothing 
against the enthusiasm of the eleven hundred who 
had landed at Marsala, and of the three or four 
thousand Sicilians who had joined them, and, 
under the name of Picciottiy cracked their pieces 
from morning to night, and kept up an endless 
noise and bustle. They did not lack bravery for a 
rush, these Picciotti, but lacked the cool resolve of 
trained troops. Thus, diu-ing one of the attacks 
on Palermo, when they feared to cross an open 
space and face the musketry of the royalists, one 
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of the eleven hundred caught up a chair and took 
it to the middle of the disputed ground, where he 
quietly seated himself to prove to the Picciotti how 
little they had to fear from the bad marksmen 
opposed to tliem. 

Constant accounts came to us at Naples of the 
progress of the attack, and of the fruitless efforts 
of the royal representative. General Lanza, and of 
General Letizia, commander of the troops, to in- 
veigle Admiral Rodney Mundy, who, with the 
Hannibal and several other vessels, lay there for 
the protection of British subjects, to depart from 
the neutrality incumbent upon him, and even to 
appear to take part against the invaders. Several 
times they lu'ged him to act as mediator between 
them and Garibaldi ; but could only obtain from 
him the offer of his cabin on board if they wished 
to confer together. At length, on the 30 th of 
May, after several times indignantly spuming at 
the offer, and, after treacherously gaining a^ im- 
portant position by an unexpected attack during a 
period of truce, the representative of the king ad- 
dressed himself a humble letter to "His Excel- 
lency General Garibaldi," and prayed him to grant 
the meeting on board the Hannibal. The Ad- 
miral sent his boat to the landing-place ; and, after 
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another treacherous attempt on the part of the 
Neapolitans to shoot Garibaldi as he stood on the 
quay, he and the two royal generals were rowed 
in the same boat to the English vessel 

It was a curious meeting ! as it was afterwards 
described to me by Captain Palmer, of the 
American vessel, The Iroquoisy and by Admiral 
Mundy himself 1 For, not content that their 
minister of foreign affairs had been obliged to send 
an apology to all the legations for his former 
assertion that the English had prevented the 
Neapolitan ships from firing on the adventurers as 
they landed at Marsala, my court friends insisted 
that we had forced on the capitulation of Palermo. 
It was a curious meeting 1 The two royalist 
generals, Letizia and Chritien, who had driven down 
in state to the landing-place and taken their places 
in the boat, had first shown their annoyance on 
learning that the officer in the uniform of a Sar- 
dinian General, who stepped in and seated himself 
at their side, was General Garibaldi. They had 
then been displeased at finding the French and 
American Captains in company with the English 
Admiral ; and had indignantly refused to enter 
into any personal commxmication with Garibaldi — 
insisting that Admiral Mundy should be mediator 
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between them. It was well for the latter that he 
had those witnesses of his impartiality and of his 
refusal to interfere. 

"Here is my cabin, gentlemen," he said, "I 
place it at the disposal as much of one as of the 
other of you. If you wish to confer, and can put 
a stop to the horrors of this warfare, I shall be 
delighted ; if not, my boat shall carry you all back 
to land." 

Garibaldi sat unmoved, and the others were 
obliged to take their places around the table and 
to begin business. The calmness with which 
Garibaldi read over the several articles suggested 
by the royalists, not showing the least elation at 
the point gained by the simple fact that, by 
negotiating with him, they recognised him as now 
entitled to the amenities of civilised warfare, was 
wonderful. The articles submitted to him were 
all unimportant, as merely providing for a suspen- 
sion of arms, till the fifth article was read out, 
declaring that the mimicipality of Palermo should 
send a petition to the king explaining what were 
the real wishes of the town. 

" No I" thundered out GaribaldL "The time for 
petitions is past. The municipality is at an end, 
I am the municipality." 
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They all started to their feet; and, as the 
vulgar saying is, gave one another a bit of their 
mmd. Garibaldi, who had been so calm hitherto, 
now reproached the others in the bitterest terms 
for the treachery which had sent the Bavarian 
mercenaries to seize upon tlie position diu-ing a 
time of truce, while the Neapolitans declared all 
conference at an end. They thought better of it, 
however; and, after awhile, reseated themselves 
and agreed to expimge the obnoxious article about 
the petition to the king. 

And so the truce was signed; and then Gari- 
baldi went on deck, and, drawing aside my friend, 
Captain Palmer, of the Iroquois, said : — 

" My men have not an ounce of powder. Can 
you spare me some ?" 

Not an ounce of powder ! And knowing all 
this, he had maintained that perfect calm diuing 
the whole discussion, as if it had been a matter of 
total indifference to him whether it had led to the 
truce or to renewed conflict I 

Captain Palmer of course excused liimself from 
acceding to the request for powder, which the laws 
of neutraUty forbade him to supply. Fortunately 
for tlie insurgents, a Greek vessel came in that 
evening with a quantity equal to all their wants. 
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The three generals were put on shore at the 
landing place ; and Garibaldi accepted the invita- 
tion of the others, to go with them, in the royal 
can'iages, as far as the point nearest to his quarters. 
He then doffed his Sardinian uniform. Put on 
again his red shirt; went down to the great 
square ; and made an exciting speech to the multi- 
tude of townsmen. He had seciu-ed to them a 
truce of a few ho\u«. They must make the most 
of it ; they must strengthen this barricade ; form 
others where they were wanted ; and prepare, with 
the morning, to recover the position the Bavarians 
had perfidiously obtained. The morning would 
bring a struggle of life or death. But all this they, 
the townspeople, must do. He and his men must 
rest. They could do no more without repose. He 
and they must rest through the night. 

He unstrapped a saddle from the back of a horse, 
and placing it under the porch of a church beside, 
lay down on the pavement, and drawing his grey 
capote around him, and his handkerchief over his 
ears, placed his head upon that imeasy pillow, and 
was soon fast asleep. 

The men, women and children of Palermo worked 
as he had desired them through the m'ght, by the 
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light of the illumination, with which they cele- 
brated this first victory. 

Garibaldi calmly slept. 

It is unnecessary to record that the armistice 
was prolonged. That the royal generals became 
convinced of the impossibility of recovering the 
city ; that terms of capitulation were, at length, 
drawn up ; and that, within three weeks, twenty- 
five thousand of the royal troops were embarked, 
with their arms and baggage, on Neapolitan trans- 
ports, and Palermo was surrendered to Garibaldi. 
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Revolutionary education. — Dispersion of the Jesuits. — A royal 
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tion. — Valuation of property. — Danger. — Plans for safety. 
— Wild rumours. — A hailstorm. 

Meantime our education went on. I had jokingly 
said, some time before, that no one's education was 
completed until they had seen a continental revolu- 
tion ; and that, in order to perfect that of my chil- 
dren, I would not quit Naples, but would stay and 
improve ourselves by the study of that which was 
impending. How extensive that revolution was to 
be, time would show. The Jesuits thought, as 1 
did, that it would upset many tilings ; and they re- 
quested me to fetch home my son, Whittingham, 
whom I had placed in their GoUegio dei Nobili, a few 
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months before. The reverend fathers wished to 
be able to disperse themselves at the shortest 
notice. 

" A constitution is to be proclaimed," they said, 
"and our Society cannot coexist with a consti- 
tution. '' 

"Why not?" 

" There will be a parliament : and some member 
will jump up and call the attention of the house to 
the fact that Jesuits, ete., etc." 

And so they sent home theiv pupils ; and, a few 
days afterwards, dispersed themselves, after divid- 
ing amongst the community all the wealth of the 
house. The share of each one amounted to fourteen 
dollars — about fifty shillings. 

The breaking up of the college was no great loss 
in an educational point of view. Either in my 
own person and that of my brother, or in the 
person of several of my sons, I have known the 
colleges of the Society for two generations : I have* 
known them in England, in France, in Italy, in 
America : and I have everywhere known them as 
taking money under false pretences, and as causing 
the loss of precious years which might have been 
profitably employed with real teachers. For the 
Jesuits are not real teachers. Out of the vast 
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numbers who frequent their schools, no doubt many 
learn, many distinguish themselves. But those 
who do so, learn because it is their own will to 
improve. Their superiors allow them to do just as 
they like. So that the youths imder their charge 
are moral in their conduct and attentive at their 
prayers, the college little heeds whether they shirk 
study by shamming sickness in the infirmary, or 
by sleeping over their desks. 

And how, in fact, should it be otherwise ? 
The professed Jesuits are admitted to be a superior 
body of men : men who have instructed themselves 
and have dedicated their lives to the higher walks 
of literature, religion, or politics. How can it be 
thought that such men can wUlingly sink down 
into mere pedagogues — into teachers of the ele- 
mentary knowledge of the schools ? They cannot * 
and they do not ; and their pretended teaching is 
nought. 

We were, then, to have a constitution ; and, on 
the 25th of June, the walls were placarded with a 
royal decree promising a general amnesty, consti- 
tutional government, and alliance with Sardinia. 
It was entitled Atto Sovrano. A sKp of paper, 
on which was printed, in letters of the same type, 
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SoMAKO was soon posted, by somebody, over every 
Sovrano ; and it thus read as the Act of an Ass. 
For it was too late. The liberty of the press had 
awakened, and ridiculed the decree which next 
called into existence the former national guard — 
six thousand strong — for the city of Naples with 
its five himdred thousand inhabitants ! All were 
to be householders. Were they to be all married 
men who had given pledges to society ? How many 
pledges would suffice ? And would it not be better 
that wives and pledges should turn out whenever 
the husbands and fathers had to shoulder arms ? 
And as it was reported that the constitution, sus- 
pended by King Bomba, was to be restored, and 
that everything was to return to the perfection 
initiated in 1848, were the same individual national 
guards to appear, or might a younger son be en- 
trusted with arms ? — what arms ? Muskets or 
lances? Lances were more suited to the age of 
chivalry : only let every lancer bear upon his pen- 
nant the inscription : — 

" Scostati fratelli da pitocchi 
Non ci fate cader — Deh, niun ci tocchi 

Keep off! keep off I come not too near, 
Or we shall tumble down with fear.** 

On the 1st of July, the constitution itself was 
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proclaimed, as it had existed in 1848 : and the 
tricolor flag, which had long been hoisted above the 
little stalls of the sellers of lemonade and oysters 
and frutta cU nuux, was saluted as the flag of the 
kingdom — to preserve, however, everlastingly the 
royal anns of Naples in its centre. And amongst 
the fii-st benefits deriving therefrom, some news- 
papers stated that the ballet-girls of the opera 
might take off* the green trousers that King Bomba 
had made them wear, and sell the material to make 
the green in the national flag. 

Acts and decrees that would have firmly settled 
the monarchy in the affections of the people if they 
had been issued when the present king first came 
to the throne, were now received with general 
ridicule. It was too late. The eyes of all were 
fixed upon Garibaldi : and a witty correspondent 
in one of the papers, after signing his letter "G. G." 
added, in a postscript, "The devil ! I never thought 
of it before : but I have the same initials aa 
Giuseppe Garibaldi !" 

The first time, however, that the national guards 
appeared on duty they were timiultuously followed 
and applauded. But the population was not per- 
mitted to forget Garibaldi A deputation of well- 
dressed men called at every house and requested 
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the iiihiibitants to illuminate that evening in honour 
of the new citizen soldiers. The guard was a royal 
inHtitution and not even the ministers of stiite could 
object to put out lights. Next morning, the same 
pei'Rons who had bespoken the illumination re- 
turned to every house, and thanked the indwellers 
for having honoured, by their illumination, the 
birthday of Garibaldi : which it might or might 
not have been. 

But more serious mattere were in progress. Dis- 
cord reigned in the royal coimcils. The people were 
becoming; more mid more excited : and I mi<xht 
have doubted the prudence of exposing my family 
to this revolutionaiy expectation, but that the 
sliips of war were amving from Palenno and taking 
up their anchorage here where the tinal contest was 
to bo fought out. The English Admiral, with 
most of his vessels, went towaixls the mole in the 

inner Ixiv. Tlie French east anchor near them. 

ft 

My friend, Captiiin Palmer, with liis Wautiful gim- 
boiit, the InMiuois, anchored almost under our 
windows — between us and the American LoiXi^tion : 
iuid wo had soon arranored a svstom of tolovTra]>h bv 

O ft V. 1 ft 

which the fomilv of our triend, Mr. Chandler, and 

ft 

wo wore to give notice if a Ixxit was rovjuirod to 
take u^^ on Ixwnl ; and bv which Captain Palmer 
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was to inform his legation and us, if he thought it 
desirable we should come to him. 

I own it was somewhat annoying to learn, soon 
after all these arrangements had been perfected, 
that Her Royal Highness the Countess of Trapani 
had been to visit the Iroquois^ and had been so 
impressed by the beauty and accommodations of 
the vessel that she had told Captain Palmer to 
expect her if she should have to seek refuge. 

Society, however, held its reunions much as 
usual. There was marriage and giving in mar- 
riage ; or, at all events, there was talk of marriage 
and of giving in marriage, as heretofore. On the 
22nd of Jime, we did not fear to drive out to a villa 
on the point of Posilipo to a dance given by Mrs. 
Strickland. On the 23rd of Jime, Miss Maitland 
and Mr. MacLean gave us a ball and supper at 
their beautiful villa Angri above the tomb of 
Virgil. People would not venture so much now- 
a-days — seven years after the enthronement of 
united Italy ! 

On the 25th of June, I had driven over Posilipo 
by the Strada Nuova and on to Bagnoli and Poz- 
zuoli ; and was astounded to find a dragoon posted 
every hundred yards — fixed, like an equestrian 
statue, with his face towards the blue sea, and 
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holding in his uplifted hand a pistol at full cock, 
and pointed to the waves. I inquired what could 
be the meaning of so strange a manoeuvre : and 
was told that Garibaldi was expected to land on 
that shore ; and that these were posted ready to 
receive him. The blue sea danced in the sunshine ; 
and the little wavelets glittered and laughed at 
these preposterous preparations. 

On ''the day afterwards, the Atto Sovrano, or 
Somaro, had come out : and the evening of the 
27th was ushered in at Naples by riots of the 
people ; by an attack upon a station of the police ; 
and by the slaughter of many of these upholders 
of the ancient system of government. Baron 
Brennier, the minister of France, was attacked, 
no one knew why or wherefore, and seriously 
wounded. 

To prevent a recurrence of such disturbances, 
Naples was, on the following day, declared to be in 
a state of siege. All seemed terrified and doubtful 
as to what should happen next : and, to mark our 
nationality, and that, therefore, we were necessarily 
strangers to all party feeling, I hung out our 
English flag from the. centre window of my house. 
I desired that, in case any objection were made by 
the police, the porter should say that it was the 
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anniversary of the coronation of the Queen of 
England. But no question was asked. Several 
French flags and one or two English ensigns were 
flying from windows of apartments occupied by 
foreigners, who all sought the protection of their 
own banner. 

We wished to see how matters were going on in 
town ; and so drove past the royal palace and along 
the street Toledo. Groups of soldiers stood at 
every comer. Most of the shops were shut. Few 
people were moving about the streets. Not a 

carriage was to be seen but yes : there was 

one. Who could be as venturesome as my wife 
and I ? We passed it ; and there sat our Mend 
Mr. Chandler, the American minister, with his wife: 
driving about, like ourselves, to perfect their edu- 
cation, I suppose, by the sight of a capital in a 
state of siege. 

This state of siege was continued diuing the fol- 
lowing day ; but on July 3rd it was raised. The 
constitution of 1848 was proclaimed ; our fliag was 
taken in, — and Naples seemed to care as much for 
one event as for the other. One royal proclama- 
tion followed another royal proclamation; edict 
followed edict, declaring how the constitution was 
to be worked, and when, how, and where the Par- 
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liament was to meet. It was fixed for the 10th 
of September, aiid squib followed squib — turning 
into ridicule every attempt to conciliate a people 
who would not be conciliated, because they could 
not trust the pledged word of their ruler. 

On Sunday, 8th of July, I observed a crowd 
gather near our house. It moved into the gardens 
of the Villa Reale, and I went into the parish 
church near, and brought home my wife and chil- 
dren, who were attending divine service there. 
The crowd proceeded to set fire to the baths on the 
seashore, because they were the property of a cer- 
tain Manetta. He was objectionable as having 
been a known agent of the old police ; while the 
mob imputed to him that, having, as tliey said, 
received eighty thousand dollars from the queen 
mother to have the king murdered, and her own 
son, Don Luigi, proclaimed in his place, he had 
kept the whole of the money for himself without 
giving them any share of it. This was the popular 
charge against him of the patriots of my neigh- 
bourhood. A representative of the more educated 
classes warned the prefetto to remove him from the 
prison of the Vicaria, (to which he had been taken 
for his own well being) because Poerio and honour- 
able men had languished in that prison ; and the 
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writer offered, instead, to incarcerate him in his 
own house, with every facility for hanging him. 

In the evening, my butler rushed into the draw- 
ing-room complaining that our porter was attempt- 
ing to stab the footman ; and that there was a 
great crowd and tumult in the coachyard. I 
hastened down ; and, sure enough, the place was 
fuU of an excited multitude, who all began speaking 
to me at once. I held up a doUar piece. 

" Tliis," I exclaimed, " is for him who first calls 
the national guard." 

Several started ; but one, more astute than the 
others, jumped into a cab and drove to the station. 
He soon returned with an officer, and three or four 
men. 

" What does your ecceUenza wish us to do ?" 
asked the officer. 

" Your duty." 

" Would you object to have your porter compro- 
mised ?" 

" He is imder notice to quit, and I only wish to 
get rid of him and his wife, who lives with him in 

his lodge." 

" They shall have left in a quarter of an hour. 
But about the knife and the attempt to stab. Am 
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I to search him ? If I find the knife, he will have 
to go to prison." 

" You know your own laws," I replied. 

A few moments afterwards, the officer returned. 

" I have caused him to be searched," he said, 
** and my men found upon him a knife of the for- 
bidden kind ; but as it was a very small one, I sent 
him about his business, and he will trouble you no 
more." 

On the 11th, my avvocato, Signor Manna, now 
made Minister of Finances, and Marchese La Greca, 
another of the Secretaries of State, left Naples on 
special missions, the one to Turin, the other to 
Paris, to pray for that alliance with Piedmont 
which had been so contumeliously rejected a twelve- 
month before. On the morning after their depart- 
ure, the beautiful yoimg wife of La Greca called 
upon us before ten o'clock, and, with tears in her 
eyes, besought me to grant her the prayer she was 
come to prefer. 

I endeavoured to soothe and tranquillise her ; 
and inquired in what way I could assist her. 

" You know that my husband has imdertaken 
this mission to Paris. I am left alone with four 
children and my sister. In case of tumult or 
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danger, may we fly for protection to your house — 
even to your coachyard ?" 

** But, dear marchesa, how can I, a stranger, 
protect you, a bom Neapolitan, and the wife of one 
of the Ministers of State ?" I asked. 

" You have an English flag," she replied. " We 
live so near that, if any tumult threatened, I and 
my children and sister could fly to your house. 
We should be safe with that flag over your door." 

Of course, I could but cheerfully place my house 
at her disposal in case of need. But I rejoiced 
that I had brought with me what was deemed so 
efficient a source of protection. 

And here I would express a promise of gratitude 
to any one who will tell what is properly the 
English flag. I have applied in vain to civilians, 
naval, and military men ; who all first laughed as 
if I were asking in what quarter of the heavens 
the sun rose ; but who, on consideration, confessed 
themselves luiable to answer the question. What 
is properly the English flag ? 

" The Union Jack, of course." 

" The Union Jack, from its name, and being 
charged with the cross of St. Andrew, must be 
rather a Scotch than an English emblem. More- 
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over, the admiral here asserts that it belongs ex- 
clusively to the Royal Navy." 

" But there is the red ensign," said the Admiral. 

" Still with the Union Jack in the comer," I re- 
plied. " It can hardly be more English than the 
other, and is appropriated to the commercial navy." 

" What is on the coinage ?" asked the civilian. 

" The three lions of England, the lion of Scot- 
land, the harp of Ireland ; and, in former times, 
the lilies of France ; but these are the royal arms. 
I do not think an English tradesman or traveller 
could unfurl them over his shop or house." 

"Under what flag do your soldiers, colonel, 
march to battle ?" asked the puzzled civilian. 

" Under the colours of their regiment," replied 
the military man. 

We gave it up : and for fear it should ever be- 
come the fashion in England, as it is abroad, to 
hang up flags at eveiy window three or four times 
a month, I now pray the reader to decide — What 
is the proper flag of England ? 

Tlie British consul, Mr. Bonham, had requested 
that all British subjects in Naples should draw up 
a statement of the estimated value of their pro- 
perty in the city ; that they should send him two 
copies of the same — one to be kept in his own 
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office, and one to be forwarded to the government 
as memorials of what would be claimed in case loss 
should occur by any breach of the peace. This 
was not a pleasant preparation for the revolution 
that was to regenerate Naples and to perfect our 
education. It was thought that these estimates 
were to be matters of official and, therefore, con- 
fidential communication : and considerable annoy- 
ance was felt by parties who heard that their re- 
turns were freely canvassed in the little circle of 
the consulate ; and that many remarks, intended 
to be witty, w^ere made against valuations which 
rose above the low level of English trade at 
Naples. 

On the 18th July, I was going to call on Her 
Majesty's minister, Mr. Elliot, when I met him, 
with Admiral Mimdy and all the captains and 
officei-s of the English ships of war at Naples, 
coming down the stairs of the Palazzo Nunziante 
and glittering in the splendour of their richest 
uniforms. They told me they were going to be 
presented to the King. I congratulated them on 
taking time by the forelock ; for, if they deferred 
the visit, the King would be no longer there to 
receive them. 

In the afternoon, I called again at the legation 
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to suggest to Mr. Elliot whether it would not be 
advisable to take some steps for tlie protection of 
British subjects and British property in case society 
should pass into a state of dissolution, and govern- 
ment should be unable to afford any protection. The 
Prefecture had been attacked by a mob anxious to 
get at Manetta and to execute lynch-law upon him : 
three or four of the old poUce were murdered every 
day : the French minister had had his head broken : 
the French admiral and his staff had been grossly 
insulted : the English consul had been stopped by 
soldiers, his hat had been knocked off, and he had 
been compelled to say "Viva il Re:" the lives of 
English sailors on shore were said to have been in 
so much danger that they had been recalled to theii- 
ships at dead of night : and a row had just oc- 
curred amongst the Neapolitans themselves, in 
which sixty-seven were said to have been wovmded 
or killed. All this seemed to prove that our posi- 
tion was one of some peril. It was popularly re- 
ported that the French admiral had informed Ad- 
miral Mimdy, in a suggestive tone of voice, that he 
thought of sending five hundred marines on shore 
to keep the peace ; and that the Englishman had 
replied — "In that case, I suppose I must send an 
equal force — a score or two of redcoats." Tliis 
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speech and Admiral Mundy s firm stand against all 
intervention, had prevented the proposed landing 
and occupation of the city ; but it was known that 
the French minister had a strong guard from his 
ships to protect his own house and family. 

In consequence of all this, I now suggested to 
Mr. Elliot that the English in Naples should either 
form themselves into something of a body of special 
constables, or that he should have a few marines 
quartered at the legation, or in the consul's house, 
in order that English residents might know where 
they could send their property and betake them- 
selves for safety in case of need. We talked the 
matter over a good while. Mr. Elliot did not like 
to take any determination as yet. Mr. Bonham 
refused to have any valuable property sent to the 
consulate, as he had no strong room or means of 
protecting it. We were told that it could always 
be sent on board any of the English ships of war : 
and that, in case of danger, British subjects could 
always betake themselves thither, as they had done 
during the lengthened siege and bombardment of 
Palermo. 

We waited. I myself refused to remove any- 
thing. I confided in the good dispositions of the 
Neapolitans t<)wards strangers : in the nearness of 
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our American friends of the Iroquois ; and in the 
conviction that, after my suggestion and expostula- 
tion, the British minister would bestir himself in 
case of need ; and would not risk the responsibility 
he would incur if British life or property were 
sacrificed because he had refused to adopt the pre- 
cautionary measures that had been already adopted 
by the French and other legations. 

The month of July went by in occasional riots 
and wild rumours. The disturbance, imder which 
the French Admiral and Mr. Bonham had suffered, 
was generally imputed to the inspiration of General 
Nunziante — ^the first who shortly afterwards took 
service with the kingdom of Italy, and to the most 
reactionary of the royal family. On the 16th, 
soldiers had been sent forth to maltreat whosoever 
would not cry "Down with the constitution !" Up- 
wards of one hundred had been killed or woxmded 
before they could be got back to their barracks. 
The wildest rumours alarmed or amused the to^Ti. 
At one time, all the Chiaja was assured that English 
sailors and marines were landed and were marching 
up Toledo to take possession of the city for Gari- 
baldi. At another time, some other rumour equally 
unfounded disturbed them. Once our servants 
rushed in and announced that "the Sardinians" 
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had landed at Sta. Lucia, and that the king had 
been shot. I finished my dessert, loaded my 
pistols, and then sauntered out to inquire. 

Our education was progressmg. 

Let me record that on the 31st of this July 
there was a hea\y stomi of hail — large hail stones 
— here, at Naples. There had been frequent 
showers of rain during the month, bringing down 
the air to an unusual temperature. The ther- 
mometer in my study, in a thorough draft between 
open windows to the south and north, had gene- 
rally stood at 82 in the daytime, and at 78 Fahren- 
heit at night. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



SUSPENSE. 



A disguised tutor. — Battle of Milazzo. — The vessels of war. — 
A polite message to them. — 111 received. — Withdrawn. — 
Warning to police agents. — Mysteries. — A strange sail 
at Castellamare. — Terror in Naples. — Arrest of Don 
Luigi. — State of siege. — Out with our flag. — Cannon 
under our windows. — The first anniversary. — Thermome- 
ter.— Dinner on board the Hannibal, — Disinterment. — 
State of the bodies. — The family sepulchre. 

I HAVE said that the Jesuits had dispersed them- 
selves and shared their property — fourteen dollars 

to each. 

One morning Prince Santo Mauro, a great and 
intimate friend of ours, called upon me, and saying 
"you have often wished to find a tutor for your 
two young boys. I can now recommend this friend 
of mine," presented to me a stranger. 

I beheld a dark-looking Italian with tolerably 
good features, black close-cut hair, clean-shaved 
face, and a small pair of black moustaches. He was 
dressed in Hght trousers, with a dark frock coat. 
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and a gay Albert-blue neckcloth was tied round his 
throat. We spoke of what studies I should wish 
my boys to follow ; and I found that he was per- 
fectly competent to teach even Greek and mathe- 
matics, which are scarcely thought of in Italian 
education. We spoke of terms, and he professed 
himself quite pleased with everything. 

** And about mass ?" he said at length. 

**The parish church is close at hand, and I have 
arranged that a priest should say it there at an 
hour convenient to my family." 

"Could it not be in the house ?" he asked, 

"Tlie church is so near that I see no reason why 
it should." 

"But I should prefer it much," said the would- 
be tutor; "in these times, I could say it more con- 
veniently.". . . 

"What do you mean?" I asked. "Who and 
what are you, that come to me in the dress of a 
layman as a proposed tutor, and talk of saying 
mass i 

Prince Santo Mauro was bursting with laughter. 

"He is a priest!" he exclaimed ; "a priest and a 
Jesuit." 

"All right!" I replied. "But, Padre, our bargain 
is at an end, unless you drop that secular dress. I 
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must have no disguises in my house. Leave your 
Jesuit cloak if you like, but dress yourself as a 
secular priest, and I will guarantee that no one 
molests you." 

It was not till some months afterwards that he 
ventured to do so ; and he then staid with me until 
I left Naples. 

The hopes of the royalists were now centred on 
General Bosco, who had been sent to Sicily, and, 
with a few picked troops, would oppose Garibaldi. 
They met under the fortress of Milazzo, near the 
coast — seven thousand chosen Neapolitan troops 
against half that number of Garibaldian volunteers. 
Alexander Diunas, who constituted himself the 
Garibaldian historian of the war, described the 
battle in a letter to the newspapers, which reads 
like one of his own romances, and reminds one, in 
parts, of Lord Cardigan's mad charge in the Crimea. 
From private inquiries, however, I convinced my- 
self of the truth of his descriptions. 

" General Medici," he writes, " marching at the 
head of his men against the enemy posted amid 
Indian figs and broken walls, had had his horse 
killed under him. Cosenz, struck in the neck by a 
spent ball, had fallen. Every one thought him 
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mortally wounded : but he rose to his feet cr3diig 
* Viva Italia !' 

''Garibaldi then placed himself at the head of 
the Genoese Carabineers, with some of the guide 
and Colonel Missori. His intention was to turn 
the Neapolitans and attack them in the rear. But 
he came upon a battery of cannon. Missori and 
Captain Statella pushed forward with about fifty 
men. Garibaldi, at their head, led the charge. 
When they were within twenty feet of the battery, 
all the cannon disgorged grape shot. 

''The effect was terrible. Only five or six of 
the men remained standing. One of the shots had 
carried away his stirrup and the sole of Garibaldi's 
boot. His horse became xmmanageable, and he 
had to let it go. Unfortunately he thus lost his 
revolver in the holster. Major Breda and his 
tnmipet were wounded. Missori was down under 
his dead horse. Captain Statella remained on foot 
amid the storm of grape shot which had killed or 
wounded all the others. 

"The General, seeing that the cannon could not 
be silenced by an attack in front, orders a company 
to go round by the cane brake and attack the 
battery in the rear. They succeed, and bear off 
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the cannon into their own ranks, where they find 
Garibaldi still on foot wiih sword in hand, 

"Then onwards rush the Neapolitan cavalry to 
recover their lost pieces. Tlie Sicilians, unused to 
oppose cavalry, fall back right and left. Fortu- 
nately there is a high wall on one side and a hedge 
of Indian figs on the other, so that they cannot go 
far. Some fifty of the cavalry charge through their 
opened ranks like a whii'lwind. Cheered by Gari- 
baldi and his oflBcers, the Sicilians take courage 
again and pour in their fire from both sides of the 
road. The NeapoUtan cavalry hesitate in their 
turn, and wheel roimd to regain their former posi- 
tion. Garibaldi, Missori, Statella, and five or six 
men are in the middle of the road and stop the 
way. Garibaldi seizes the bridle of the horse of 
the commanding officer and calls to him to sur- 
render ! The officer replies by a downright sword 
stroke. The General turns it. aside, and with a 
back-handed cut, slashes his throat. The officer 
staggers in his saddle and falls. Several swords 
are immediately raised against Garibaldi, who dis- 
ables one of his assailants with a home thrust. 
Missori kills two of them and the horse of a third 
with three shots from his revolver. Statella is not 
idle, and disposes of another. A Neapolitan trooper. 
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who has been unhorsed, leaps at the throat of 
Missori, who blows his brains out with a fourth 
shot of his revolver. 

" During this struggle, Garibaldi has collected 
some of his scattered followers ; every one of the 
fifty troopers, who is not already disposed of, sur- 
renders. On rushes our general, supported by the 
main body of his men. At the point of the bayo- 
net, he charges the Neapolitans, Bavarians, and 
Swiss. The Neapolitans fly. Tlie Bavarians and 
Swiss stand firm awhile, but soon fly in their turn. 
It is very evident on which side victory will declare 
itself." 

I afterwards was acquainted with this Colonel 
Missori — the hero of the four revolver shots. He 
was a very good-looking young man of about 
twenty-three years of age ; slight in his make ; 
polished in his manners. He became a favourite 
in Neapolitan drawing-rooms, and seemed to like 
being a favourite. I have reason to remember him. 

The thne was becoming, as a young lady said, 
delightfidly exciting. Oiu: education was being 
perfected. The number of vessels of war in- 
creased almost daily in the port and bay of 
Naples, for the protection of the legations and 
citizens of each power. They had cast anchor 
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along the line of the coast, according to the 
fancy of each commander, or the vicinity of the 
legation. Opposite to us, was the beautiful Ameri- 
can gunboat, the Iroquois^ just between us and 
the American legation ; then came Spanish, Aus- 
trian, Prussian, I know not what ; then that most 
perfect specimen of old fashioned shipbuilding, the 
Renowiiy ninety-one gims, which lay off the Vittoria, 
near the consulate and legation. Further on, the 
London, the Ccesar, the Agamemnon, the Hannibal, 
the French Algesiras, the Bretagne; in short, there 
were eight French and eight English ships of 
war, a Brazilian, some Sardinian, and one Papal 
schooner ; in all, sixty- three vessels of war fringed 
the sea, and gave a most festive air to this land- 
scape of unrivalled beauty. I went with friends 
from one to the other, visiting many of them in 
turn ; delighted with the kindly reception I re- 
ceived and, according to my small capacity, draw- 
ing comparisons between the naval architecture of 
the trim Iroquois, the beautiful Renown, and the 
towering mass of the Bretagne, the flagship of the 
French commander-in-chief, one himdred and thirty 
guns, which looked only good to be shot at. 

Never again will such a mass of wooden walls 
be assembled together in any waters. 
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Early in August, the commanders of all these 
ships had notice from the government, through 
their different legations, to take care of themselves 
and get out of the way, because Garibaldi was ex- 
pected to land, and the king would have to fire at 
him from all the forts, and would be sorry if the 
vessels of friendly powers came to harm. The an- 
nouncement and warning were received with a mut- 
tered reply that Garibaldi was not such a fool as 
to attempt a landing under the forts of Naples. 
Next day, the government, better informed, sent 
and prayed to withdraw the caution they had 
given ! 

On August 12th, it was generally known that a 
large body of Garibaldians had landed in Calabria. 
The Corso under our window was unusually 
thronged with carriages of all descriptions. Every 
one looked joyful and triumphant. The first land- 
ing under Missori had not succeeded. 

I know not how it always happened that I had 
what the Florentines call " relazioni," connexion, 
intercourse, with people of all parties in politics. 
Although I never concealed my own principles, all 
did me the honour of behoving that they might trust 
me. Thus on the evening of August 13th, I was 
informed that two agents of the old police were in 
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hiding at the lodgings of Mrs. Corby — well-known 
to all English residents at Naples — on the Chiaja ; 
that some of the liberal rabble had discovered their 
retreat, and had planned to force the house, and 
assassinate them in the course of that night. What 
was to be done ? No doubt they deserved death ; 
but not to be assassinated ; and my trembling in- 
formant declared that spies were already placed, 
and would avenge themselves on whoever should 
interfere with them. I made light of his informa- 
tion and got rid of him. It was already dark. I 
took my hat and cane and sauntered out of the 
house, as if for a stroU. The street was crowded 
as usual, and I sauntered on, and into Mrs. Corby's 
open gateway. After much attempt at denial, she 
owned that the two individuals I described were 
lodging with her. I told her what was to be their 
fate, and she was, of course, hoiTor-stricken. I 
inquired for them. They were out ; it was not 
known where. 

" Watch for their return," I said ; " you can do 
no more. As they reenter your house, teU them 
what I have just said to you. They will, doubt- 
less, provide for their own safety by sleeping else- 
where to night." 

Wc went on talking. A mysterious event had 
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happened, which piizzled Mrs. Corby. The Mmis- 
ter of State for Foreign Affairs, De Martino, who 
lived in apartments in her house, had left that 
evening with his family in a hackney carriage, 
without giving any notice to the Corbys. These 
latter had found out that they had betaken them- 
selves to the French legation. All seemed mys- 
terious, and I sauntered back home. 

On the following morning, aU Naples was dis- 
turbed by a report that a strange vessel had at- 
tempted to cut out a royal screw frigate from her 
moorings imder the fort at Castellamare. There 
had been some firing ; some killed ; the attempt 
had failed ; but the daring stranger had escaped. 
This report, however, was not enough to account 
for the state of excitement apparent in Naples. 
All seemed in confusion and terror. Troops were 
hurrying about. Fumitiu:e was being removed on 
trucks. The shops were shut : the streets com- 
paratively empty. A state of siege was proclaimed, 
to be maintained by the National Guard, as all the 
troops were gone — no one knew whither. The 
cause of the excitement was soon known. The 
Count of AquUa, Don Luigi, xmcle to the king, had 
been arrested that morning for conspiracy. His 
Royal Highness, who had so piously told me how 
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he wanted only to see Italy move on, and would 
then retu*e into obscurity, his Royal Highness had 
been plotting for some time against the constitu- 
tion. Arms, revolvers, secret badges, and uniforms 
were found in immense numbers. A general mas- 
sacre was to have taken place. He was to have 
been proclaimed Regent, and to have got what he 
could in the scramble. It was to avoid this 
threatened assassination that Mrs. Corby's lodger 
and many others of the ministers had secretly 
changed their lodgings on the night before. The 
plot had been discovered, frustrated ; and his Royal 
Highness was a prisoner. 

In the afternoon, his own yacht — he had been 
admiral of the fleet — ^his own yacht was brought 
under our windows and anchored alongside a 
Brazilian vessel of war. He had been put on board 
with his family : and, his wife being a Princess of 
the Imperial House of Brazil, a vessel of that nation 
had been appointed to escort and protect her. Poor 
woman ! she left a kindly name behind her as 
having deserved a better husband. Don Luigi 
himself was said to carry away his two mistresses 
in the same vessel with his wife and children. For 
three or four hours, boats passed incessantly be- 
tween the vessels that contained the exiles and the 
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land. At niglit, they all set sail, and Naples saw 
them no more. 

A state of siege was proclaimed, and the people 
were warned not be terrified if they heard firing 
during the night, as it would be to salute the f&te 
day of the Emperor Napoleon. People were 
alarmed, however ; and at midnight I went out on 
our centre balcony and hung my English flag once 
more over the caniage door of our house, that I 
might be, at least, so prepared for all eventuaUties. 
Of course, I saw that the coach gates were always 
carefully closed before night. 

In the morning, I found that a battery of eight 
cannon had been quietly drawn up close under our 
house. It was guarded by cavalry and foot sol- 
diers. The muzzles were pointed seawards. Evi- 
dently they had expected a landing in tlie night ! 
All was quiet, and the cannon were soon withdrawn. 

And thus was ushered in the first anniversary 
of the loss of my two dear girls ! On this day last 
year. Dr. Lanza had feared to visit them lest he 
should be involved in a riot anticipated on account 
of this Napoleonic fete. No riot had occun-ed : 
but my children had died : the revolution had 
come, and was now in fuU career. 

On August 16th, I again bathed in the sea for 
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the first time this year. The water was too warm 
to give any refreshing feehng. The hot weather 
had set in. The thermometer in my study was 
marking 92; in the shade outside the window 102; 
in the sun 115. At midnight, in my study, with 
the window open, it descended to 82. Baron 
Rothschild had been quite right to go away to 
Switzerland. 

This day, I dined with Admiral Rodney Mundy, 
who commanded the second division of the Medi- 
terranean fleet, on board his flagship, the Ilannihal. 
We had a very pleasant party; and as, after 
dinner, I was walking up and down, what a lands- 
man will apprehend if I call it the balcony, outside 
his stem cabin, I observed to him how much I 
should have Hked to be a sailor if I could only have 
begun as post-captain. I did not add that I would 
have made it a condition that no Admiral should 
take up his quarters in my ship : for I pitied poor 
Captain Farquhar that he had been obliged to sur- 
render the enjoyment of this beautiful cabin. 

This day the King and Queen drove along the 
Corso in an open carriage, without state or out- 
riders. All was quiet. Very few of the people on 
foot took off* their hats to them. 

I have mentioned that my dear daughters had 
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been buried in the private chapel of the congrega- 
tion of St. Ferdinando. It was impossible that 
they could remain there more than fifteen months, 
because the space in all these chapels was so small 
that all members were necessarily taken up after 
that period in order to make way for other corpses. 
The law forbade the disinterment of any in less 
than fifteen months, because it had been found 
that that time was requisite for perfect decomposi- 
tion. When, therefore, the dead were removed, 
the dry bones, which alone were usually found in 
the coffins, were taken out and washed, and put 
into a cave made on purpose in the chapel of each 
congregation, and called the ossamo, I could not 
reconcile myself to such an arrangement ; and had 
purchased a piece of ground in the Campo Santo, 
and had caused a family monument to be erected 
the^e, large enough to receive my two dear girls 
and such other members of my family as might die 
at Naples. 

But, with the revolution at hand, it was impos- 
sible to say where I might be when the allotted 
space of fifteen months should have expired ; and 
I, therefore, obtained permission, from the Minister 
of State, to have them disinterred now, and re- 
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moved to their lasting home. This was done on 
August 25 th. 

They had been buried deep in the natural earth 
imder the pavement of the lower chapel of San 
Fernando. The earth was perfectly dry — a dark 
sandy gravel. The two coffins, on being taken up, 
were slightly stained and mouldy. The hinges of 
that of Agnes had come off, from the decay of the 
wood about the screws ; so that the lid was kept 
on by the two locks alone. I removed the covering 
of linen from her feet. They were quite perfect. 
The flesh was apparently hardened to the likeness 
of pasteboard or parchment ; but it was not shrunk, 
and was scarcely discoloured. There was no more 
sign of bone or of skeleton than when alive. The 
stocking on the foot was perfectly white, and ap- 
parently as clean as when it was put on. I felt 
her head, but I dared not remove the covering. 
There, also, was no feel of bone ; but all hard and 
rounded. Remembering the natural fulness of her 
figure, and her state when carried from her home, 
this was very wonderful. I could not doubt but 
that Lucy, who had always been more slight, and 
in whom decomposition had not then begim, was 
quite incorrupt. I would not open her coffin. My 
old sei-vants, Tommaso and Paul, examined the feet 
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of Agnes as I did. The porters of the cemetery 
and the Capuchin monk who carried the coflGins, 
and blessed the new tomb, were in amazement. 
They declared that they had never known anything 
of the kind. That the preservation was not owing 
to the nature of the soil. That they removed 
bodies every day and had never known it happen ; 
that, in general, they find only the disjointed 
bones. They spoke of it as miraculous, and urged 
me to have an authoritative statement drawn up 
and witnessed. 

I laid my dear Agnes on the floor of the new 
tomb, and my Lucy above her. I locked the 
marble slab that formed the door of the sepulchre ; 
and brought away the keys. 

When the excellent police regulations forbidding 
intramural interment, which had originated in 
France, were extended to Naples, the greatest 
difficulty had been experienced in persuading the 
people to submit to them. They always had buried 
their dead in churches, and insisted upon continuing 
to do so. At length, the different friendly confra- 
ternities into which the population was, as I have 
stated, subdivided, agreed to purchase plots of 
ground, and to erect chapels of their own in the 
Campo Santo. In these chapels, the members of 
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the confmtemity were interred, and, by this device, 
the popular prejudice was overcome. It was evi- 
dent that room in eax^h chapel could only be given 
for a limited space of time ; after which the clean 
bones were to be removed to the general Josephat, 
the ossario of the confraternity, or to the separate 
or family tomb which the members might have 
purchased or erected during the intervening time. 
I had preferred the latter of these two plans ; and 
so it came to pass that without any design or even 
act of volition on my own part, I had built and 
had become possessor of a family sepulchi-al vault 
in the Campo Santo at Naples. 
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Preparations for a general election. — Graribaldi crosses the 
Taro. — Marches onwards. — Is pillaged by the Calabrians. 
— The rojal troops. — Inactivity of the king. — His base 
proposals. — The blind asylum. — The Count of Syracuse 
and the King. — His letter to the king. — Departure of 
king's friends. — State of Naples. — Reported flight of the 
king. — He goes. — Proclamations. — Liborio Bomano. 

All this while, the newspapers in Naples were 
filled with electioneering news — with lists of can- 
didates recommended by central committees, and 
with addresses from others. It really seemed as if 
all believed that the country would settle down 
under a constitutional government The dream 
was soon dispelled. 

On the 21st of August it was known in Naples 
that Garibaldi himself had landed on the preceding 
day at Melito, at the extremity of Calabria, with 
four or five thousand men. It was generally \m- 
derstood that the government of France had wished 
to prevent him crossing over to the mainland ; but 
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that England had insisted that the principle of 
non-intervention should be carried out, and that 
the seas should be left clear to the invader. 

That invader at once marched upon the fortified 
town of Keggio — having given an amusing order, 
which showed how little he understood of siege 
operations or of any warfare save that of a bold 
guerilla chieftain : he sent back to Messina for all 
the lamp-lighters' ladders with which to scale the 
walls of Reggio ! The garrison had to capitulate. 
Troops can do nothing in a country where all their 
fellow-countrymen are opposed to them, and when 
they believe their own officers to be in the interest 
of the enemy. 

And thus, stage by stage. Garibaldi pushed for- 
ward his onward marcL The royal soldiers were 
ready to fight, but dreaded treachery from their 
own leaders. General Briganti was murdered by 
them, avowedly because they believed he was be- 
traying them. The Calabrians flocked to the in- 
vader s standard in the hope of plunder and to 
procure arms. The wild desire of these people for 
the possession of arms is beyond all belief. At one 
time, they actually succeeded in carrying off mus- 
kets that had been piled by a company of Gari- 
baldians duiing their noonday rest. At another 
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time, a large body of them was found dragging up 
into tlieir mountains a small cannon, a field-piece 
tliat they had stolen from the invaders, and would 
not know what to do with when they had secured 
it. Would Garibaldi but have permitted the pil- 
lage of the towns he entered, or have held out the 
distant prospect of the pillage of Naples to these 
mountaineers, the whole country would have 
flocked to his standard. As it was, those who did 
not join tried to rob him. 

French officers have commanded Neapolitan 
troops, and English officers have also fought with 
them. Let French and English officers say whether 
they would ever wish for braver or better soldiers 
than they found these Neapolitans when they had 
confidence in their officers. 

Yet the poor foolish young king did nothing. 
He had still upwards of one hundred thousand 
well disciplined, well armed, and faithful soldiers 
to oppose a handful of raw volunteers unarmed 
and untrained. Between Reggio and Naples, there 
were hundreds of passes in which they might have 
been met and crushed by one-tenth of his army. 
Had he placed himself at the head of that army, 
had he gone forth to meet the adventurers so soon 
as they landed, his troops would have stood by 
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him, as they did afterwards at Capua and at Gaeta. 
But it was then too late. Other enemies were in 
the field ; and even his faithful soldiers were dis- 
heartened by the abandonment of the capital, and 
by the general rebellion of the kingdom. 

Francis the Second stayed on at Naples : made 
proclamations and changed his ministers; while 
little reactionary movements or daring revolution- 
ary prints scarcely distiurbed the quiet expectancy 
of the capital. 

Francis the Second did make one eflTort : let him 
have the honour or the disgrace due. He privately 
offered Garibaldi a passage through his provinces 
of Puglia and Abruzzi : permission to recruit 
volimteers in his kingdom : transports and provi- 
sions for the same : to place fifty thousand soldiers 
at his disposal and to lend him the royal fleet with 
which to attack Venice : — ^he offered Garibaldi all 
this, and to pay him down three millions of ducats 
if he would content himself with only passing 
through the kingdom, and, instead of making war 
upon Naples and upon himself, would go and at- 
tack the Pope and the Austrians — ^his allies and, 
both dejure and de facto, his Suzerains.* 

* See the revelations of La Cecelia in the Neapolitan papers 
of this period. 
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One reaxjtionary attempt was made near my 
house, which was not more senseless than others 
organised by men who thought themselves very 
clear sighted, and believed that the constitution 
might be again smothered and a rule like that of 
Bomba restored. There was an asylum for the 
blind near at hand. These poor patients were 
grateful to the government that maintained them, 
and indignant against the governor of tlie hospital, 
whom they believed to be a liberal. They all, with 
one accord, entered the large room in which he was 
sitting — declaring that they would beat him to 
death with their staves. Stamp — stamp — pit-a- 
pat — they rushed in — feeling their way with their 
walking sticks, and seeking to lay hold of him. 
The governor imderstood his danger at once : but 
he had presence of mind. He slipped off his shoes, 
and, stooping down, dodged hither and thither 
through the crowd and escaped to the door ; while 
one of his blind assailants, catching hold of a com- 
rade and thinking it was the governor, began so to 
belabour him that he brought on a general fight 
amongst themselves. 

One of those highest in command, and who, 
strange to say, did not abandon his sovereign, 
came to mu one day and told me that he had been 
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witness to a painful scene at the palace. The 
Coiint of Syracuse had been to visit the king, and 
had been requested to wait while His Majesty was 
told he was there. His Royal Highness sat down, 
and began musing — ^perhaps of his sculptures — 
perhaps of a game of chess — till a considerable time 
had passed away imnoticed. Suddenly bethink- 
ing himself where he was, he asked what was the 
meaning of his being so kept waiting ; and sent 
a message to his nephew to inquire. Word was 
brought that the King had taken his hat and had 
gone to the apartments of the Queen mother. 

"Knowing that I was here on matters of im- 
portance 1" exclaimed the Coimt. " Knowing that 
I was here to take counsel with him, he prefers to 
cjonsult with the Austrian ! Tell him he is a fool ! 
Tell him he is the biggest fool that ever wore a 
crown ! And that, so long as I live, I will never 
come to him again." 

On the 25th of August the following letter was 
printed and circulated in Naples. I quote it en- 
tire, as it very much explains the state of public 
feeling : — 
'* To H.M. Francis II, Kmg of the Two SiciUes. 

"Sire, — If heretofore my voice attempted to 
Avaixl off dangers tliat threatened Our House and 
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was not heeded, grant now that, foretelling greater 
misfortunes, it may find access to your heart, and 
may not be rejected for thoughtless and destructive 
coimsels. 

" The altered conditions of Italy and the senti- 
ment of national unity which has become gigantic 
in the few months that have passed since the fall 
of Palermo, has taken from the government of yoiu- 
Majesty that power with which kingdoms are 
ruled, and has made an alliance with Piedmont 
impossible. The people of Northern Italy, horror- 
stricken at the news of the slaughter done in Sicily, 
have rejected all overtures from the ambassadora 
of Naples, and we have been sadly abandoned to 
the fortune of arms, alone, without allies, in prey 
to the pubUc resentment which from every part of 
Italy has raised a cry of extermination against Our 
House, which has become the subject of universal 
reprobation. And full soon, civil war, which has 
already invaded the southern provinces of the con- 
tinent, will drag down the dynasty into that utter 
ruin wliich perverse counsellors have long prepared 
for the descendant of Charles III of Boiurbon : the 
blood of citizens uselessly shed will flood once more 
the cities of the khigdom : and You, once the hope 
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and the love of the people, will be looked upon 
with horror as the only cause of a fratricidal war. 

" Save, Sire, save, while it is yet time. Our 
House from the maledictions of all Italy ! Follow 
the noble example of our royal relative of Parma, 
who, when civil war broke out, released her subjects 
from their obedience and left them to select their 
own destiny. Europe and jour own people will be 
grateful to you for the sublime sacrifice ; and you. 
Sire, will be able with confidence to raise your 
looks to God, who will reward your majesty's 
magnanimous act Your own heart, purified by 
misfortime, will open itself to noble aspirations for 
our coimtry ; and you will bless the day in which 
you sacrificed yoiu^elf for the grandeiu: of Italy. 

" In these words I ftJfil, Sire, the sacred duty 
which my experience imposes upon me : and I pray 
God that he may enlighten you and make you 
deserving of his blessings. 

"Yoiu: Majesty's most aflfectionate uncle, 

" Leopold, Count of Syracuse. 

" Naples, 24th August, 1860." 

This letterwas, of coiu^e, highly approved by those 
who wished to get rid of the king. By the friends 
of the dynasty, it was looked upon as an appeal not 
to do any deed, such, for example, as bombarding 
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Naples, which would render the return and restora- 
tion of the family impossible in future years. 

The Count of Syracuse soon after left Naples, 
landed at Genoa, and was received with all 
honoTu: by the King of Sardinia. He would have 
better consulted his own honour had he not frater- 
nised with the destroyers of his house, and accepted 
the title of Senator of the Kingdom of Italy. In 

this month of August, the five per cent, funds fell to 
eighty-seven. On the 1st of September, we went on 
board the PausiUppe steamer to take our last leave 
of Neapolitan courtly friends, who were flying from 
the approach of Garibaldi. These were amongst 
the last of the emigrants. Several families were 
on board ; two or three priests, also, disguised as 
laymen, a most foolish masquerade, for, certainly, 
they had nothing to fear. I had endeavoured to 
impress upon the minds of these nobles that they 
should not abandon their king ; that they should 
either take part with the revolution, if it were in 
accordance with their own views, or stay and de- 
fend or fight for their sovereign. I was answered 
that ** the King had soldiera who were paid to 
fight." A better reason might have been given — 
namely, that the king himself did nothing ; that 
he would neither fight nor run away. 
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At last, however, he decided on the latter 
course. The ministers had all resigned, and no 
others would take their place. The town Avas still 
in a state of siege; and yet the military com- 
mandant, my friend Marshal Aragon de Coutru- 
fiano, had been dismissed, and no one could be 
foimd to succeed him. Garibaldi was approaching. 
It had been long said that the king would meet 
him, and give him battle at Salerno. Yet he 
was now not far from Salerno; and the troops 
had been called back, and sent northwards. It 
was now declared that the capital was to be aban- 
doned, and that the line of the Garigliano was to 
be defended. Little reactionary attempts and 
murders of the old police occurred occasionally ; 
there was no one to keep the peace. But the town 
was perfectly orderly; everything went on as 
usual. We drove out shopping in the morning. 
We did not fear to drive out to Villa Angri to 
dinner, nor to the American Minister s to tea. Our 
tradespeople declared that, at no previous time, had 
so few robberies taken place ; that, in former times, 
the police used to agree with the robbers at what 
time and for how long a time they should leave 
certain streets improtected, and should guard other 
streets — which would be abandoned in their turn. 
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Now there was no police to make such convenient 
arrangements ; and the robbers were afraid of the 
people, who would protect themselves. 

On September 5th, all the newspapers declared 
that the king had left on the day before ; that he 
had gone towards Gaeta by land. It was not true. 
He had not left. He was preparing to do so ; but 
the crews of his own vessels mutinied when ordered 
to put to sea ; all had imbibed a belief that it was 
intended to send them to Trieste, and to give up 
the fleet to Austria. In fact, foiu: vessels, that 
had been sent to sea with sealed orders, had 
opened them before the appointed time, and, dis- 
covering such to be their destination, had returned 
to Naples. 

We drove about the town on the 6th. All was 
perfectly quiet. No one could tell whether the 
king and the royal family had left or not. No one 
seemed to care. But the gilded fleurs-de-lis had 
all been cut from the top of every lamp-post ; and 
the royal arms, wherever they had appeared over 
a shop, were covered beneath a sheet of white 
paper, or the cross of Savoy pasted over them. 

On the morning of the 7th, the newspapers were 
headed, " Viva Vittorio Emanuele, Ke d'Italia, 
Viva Garibaldi, Dittatore delle Due Sicilie." 
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The king and queen had left at seven o'clock on 
the evening before. They had left on board a 
Spanish war steamer, escorted by another Spanish 
vessel. He had issued a protest, addressed to all 
the courts of Europe, countersigned by De Martino. 
He had issued a proclamation to his loving subjects, 
declaring that the time was come for him to fulfil 
his long-declared resolve and save Naples from the 
horrors of war ; declaring his love for his people 
and his country ; and imploring all not to make 
zeal for him a torch of turbulence, and praying 
that, at whatsoever period the justice of Heaven 
might restore him to the throne of his ancestors, 
which had now become more splendid by the free 
institutions with which he had iiTevocably sur- 
rounded it, he might find his people united, strong 
and happy. 

This proclamation was said to be the composi- 
tion of Liborio Romano, the new prime-minister of 
the king. At the same moment, the same minis- 
ter sent a deputation which conveyed to Gari- 
baldi the following address : — 

" Naples anxiously awaits the Dictator of the 
Two Sicilies, and confides to him her destinies." 

P.S. — For the honour of Neapolitans, let me 
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record that Liborio Romano, until then the most 
popular Uberal in the country, was beaten, at his 
first canvass of Neapolitan Garibaldians, on the 
avowed plea that, while minister of the crown, he 
had played the part of a traitor. 
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GARIBALDI. 



Arrival of Gkuibaldi. — His appearance. — His speech. — Palazzo 
Angri. — Rejoicing. — Challenges. — Exultation. — Festival 
of Piedigrotta. — Illuminations. — The royal nx)ops. — De- 
crees. — Alexandre Dumas. — The Favorita. — Presentation 
to Garibaldi. — Mementoes of Garibaldi. — A dinner party. 
— Our cook. — St. Januarius again. — Wealth of the royal 
family. — Foreign legations. — Battle of Castel Fidardo. — 
Siege of Capua. — Colonel Peard. — Milano, the Assassin. 
— The Duca and his plate. — Atrocities of Garibaldi. — 
Admiral Mundy and Padre Gkkvazzi. — Garibaldi and 
Christians. 

At ten o'clock on the morning of the 7th Sep- 
tember, 1860, drummers marched through every 
quarter of the city, accompanied by two of the 
National Guard, who proclaimed that Garibaldi 
would arrive in Naples at midday. We ordered 
the carriage, and drove to Toledo. A crowd was 
gathering fast. We dismounted, and went up to 
the rooms of the Accademia dei Nobili ; they were 
comparatively vacant, so many of the members 
had emigi-ated. So much the better for us, who 
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had no difficulty in finding places on the long bal- 
cony, from whence we had a good view of the 
square before the palace, of Toledo, and of the 
street by which the expected cortdge was to arrive. 
I saw no sign of any cortege. But at half after 
one o'clock, through the now dense masses of the 
crowd, I observed an open carriage, drawn by two 
horses, that made their way towards us, amid the 
cheers of the multitude. Inside, and on the box 
of this carriage, were seated eight men dressed in 
red shirte, not over clean, and showing signs of 
service. I looked amongst them for the well-known 
features of Garibaldi ; but they were not to be 
seen. At length, I observed that one of the eight 
red-shirted gentry had his head between his knees, 
and was stooping to get something from under the 
carriage-seat on which he sat. This stooper raised 
his head ; and, lifting a large wide-awake, acknow- 
ledged the greetings of the people. I instantly 
recognised the features, which every printshop had 
so long shown, as those of Garibaldi. But, before 
I could study them, and while the cheering was 
louder than ever, the hero's head dived again be- 
tween his knees, seeking for that something in the 
bottom of the caiTiage. He looked up again, and 
again quietly bowed to the people. The carriage 
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turned the comer of the street, as it approached 
the palazzo of the Foresteria, and was out of sight. 
I hastened down from the club-house, and pushed 
into the midst of the crowd in front of the Fores- 
teria. After a few moments, Garibaldi appeared 
on the centre balcony of the first floor. He was 
dressed in loose pepper-and-salt trousers ; the well- 
known red shirt ; a large kerchief tied roimd his 
throat in front and falling on his shoulders, Uke a 
hood. He had adopted this in South America, 
where it served, when drawn over the head, as a 
nightcap, and prevented vermin creeping into his 
ears while asleep. He stepped upon the balcony 
— ^a strong-built man, of middle size ; sandy hair, 
and not much of it ; bushy, sandy beard ; a noble 
broad forehead ; light complexion ; light blue eyes ; 
a calm, gentle expression of face. He was nervous 
as he began to speak, and his left hand played 
nervously with the steel-guard of his sabre ; but 
after a few sentences, he got on more fluently. 
His whole address, however, was very short, and 
was over in a few minutes. It spoke of liberty, 
Victor Emanuel, and Italian imity ; and wound up 
by declaring, that " from this city of five hundred 
thousand inhabitants, he hoped to rally one hundred 
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thousand volunteers, and to march with them to 
Rome and Venice." 

He retired from the balcony, and I rejoined my 
wife and daughter in the Accademia. We drove 
about the town, where everything was putting on 
an appearance of festivity. Garibaldi and his 
seven red shirts went to the cathedral to hear the 
Te Deum sung, and to pay their homage, — or that 
they might be supposed to pay their homage — at 
the shrine of Saint Januarius ; after that, they re- 
tired to the Palazzo Angri, in the Strada Toledo. 
The princely proprietor of this mansion had emi- 
grated some time ago ; but Garibaldi was said to 
have found all prepared, and an excellent cook 
waiting for him. I take this to have been managed 
by Liborio Romano, subsequently to Prince Angri s 
departure. 

While Garibaldi had been making his little 
speech from the balcony of the Foresteria, a large 
guard of Bourbonite troops had been drawn up 
under the arcade of the royal palace, with loaded 
muskets in their hands, about eighty or one himdred 
paces from him. They looked sullen and dissatis- 
fied ; but no one of them raised his piece. Thus, 
then, was a capital, containing upwards of five 
hundred thousand inhabitants, taken possession of 
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by eight men, armed only with their swords, dressed 
in dirty red flannel blouses, and seated in a hack 
carriage, without a single follower within twenty 
miles, and without one shot being fired in op- 
position. 

In the evening, we drove out again. Every 
window — even in the highest story of the most 
dingy back street my eyes could reach — had its 
lamp or candle ; those of the better houses were 
brilliantly illinninated. Tricolor flags and banners, 
bearing the cross of Savoy, hung from every bal- 
cony and over every door. The palaces of the 
nobles who had emigrated, were as resplendent as 
the others. The street of Toledo was thronged. 
I never saw such an illimiination, — so dense a 
crowd ; it seemed as though one could have walked 
on their heads ; yet amid these, carriages slowly cir- 
culated. Open cars bore females dressed with some 
idea of representing Italy, or something classical, 
—waving naked swords, and madly rejoicing. Yet, 
here was no drunkenness, — no impropriety of word 
or act. All the crowd moved up and down the 
street in two bodies, — aU madly cheering, and 
challenging cries, as they looked into my face, and 
expected a response. 

** Viva Garibaldi !'' they cried. 
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" Viva Garibaldi !" I responded. 

" Italia unita !" they shouted. 

'' Italia unita !" I answered. 

" Italia una ! — una !" they insisted. 

I had, I own, had scruples about the temporal 
power of the Pope ; this demonstration showed 
that it was no longer possible. 

** Italia una ! una !" the crowd repeated. 

I held up one finger in assent. 

"Viva gV Inglesi!" shouted all those around 
my carriage. 

I raised my hat, and made a bow. 

And thus they passed up and down, challenging 
one another ; the men often hugging one another, 
in southern extasy, as tliey received a welcome re- 
sponse to theh' patriotic cries. Here were no 
troops, — no Piedmontese visible : all was sponta- 
neous Neapolitan delight, — ^the outburst of Nea- 
politan rejoicing. 

I saw one poor woman take her sucking infant 
from her breast, and make it touch, with its little 
hand, the red shirt of some Garibaldian who passed 
them in the crowd. 

The following day was a festival of the Blessed 
Virgin, kept ui the church of Piedigi'otta, wliich 
the kings of Naples had always visited, hi the 
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greatest gala, on this anniversary of some victory, 
in memory of which they had founded the church. 
The streets, and the whole length of Chiaja, had 
used to be lined with soldiers, to grace the passage 
of the sovereign. Now, there were no troops 
available ; it was a wretched wet day ; the National 
Guards were slow in turning out ; Garibaldi was 
impatient ; and, in a pair-horse open carriage, with 
the hood up, galloped past our windows to the 
church, before the National Guards had taken their 
places. Perhaps he had arrived before his time ; 
perhaps the clergy of the church were backward 
to receive him ; however that might be, he had to 
wait nearly half an hour outside the church be- 
fore the doors could be opened to admit him. 

While in the sanctuary, the weather cleared up. 
The National guards assembled. In half an hour, 
he returned at a more decorous pace. I stood on 
our centre balcony, beside our Union Jack, and 
bowed to him as he passed. He looked up, and 
lifted his wide-awake from his head. 

This was the first time my heart ever accom- 
panied any bow I had ever made to mortal man. 
Such were the feelings engendered by the enthu- 
siasm of the moment. 

Toledo began to be thronged. Then heavy rain 
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returned again and dispersed the crowds, and pre- 
vented the ilhimination. The next day and the 
day afterwards were fine. As if to make up for a 
day lost, the city was, if possible, more wild than 
ever with delight, and the illumination more re- 
splendent. Then all returned to its wonted quiet, 
if such a term can ever be applied to Naples. 
Garibaldi had driven over to Capua, which was re- 
ported to have opened its gates to him : this was 
a mistake. The forts of Castel Nuovo, of Ovo, 
and of S. Elmo, so long the terror of Neapolitans, 
opened, however, their gates to the conqueror. 
He spoke kindly to the troops in garrison, offering 
them their choice, either to follow him, or to retiun 
to their own homes. But few — very few — would 
take the new service ; and all the royal troops left 
in Naples marched up Toledo to rejoin the king. 
Although every inducement was held out to them 
to desert, but very few left their standard. 
Sullen and threatening was the expression of these 
faithful soldiers, who had long been held up to 
ridicule by all Europe, and even by their own 
sovereigns. 

"What folly," had said King Ferdinand, " to give 
them those glittering breastplates ! Put the corslets 
on their backs, and they may be of some use." 
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" I never saw troops march so perfectly !" ex- 
daimed the minister of Prussia to the king. 

" March !" replied his majesty. " Their marching 
is nothing. What would you say if you saw them 
runr 

Physically speaking, they were the finest troops 
I ever saw in any country. Every one knows how 
they behaved when they could trust their officers. 
Their fidelity in this invasion, to a sovereign who 
abandoned them, is beyond all praise. 

The papers soon teemed with proclamations and 
decrees, which were headed — 

" Italy and Victor Emanuel 
The Dictator of the Two Sicilies." 

By some of the first of these, he abolished pass- 
ports, lotteries, taxes on salt, and on grinding 
com, and all convents of Jesuits ; and established 
trial by jury. 

The funds, however, dropped from ninety-six to 
eighty^ight in one day. 

M. Alexandre Dumas, author of Monte Crista 
and of a thousand other novels, was a great man 
at Naples at this time. He had already visited 
Naples in his yacht, which he had modestly wished 
to anchor imder the English Admiral's vessel, be- 
cause the French Admiral would not countenance 
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him while he was distributing revolvers at a nominal 
price. He now followed his friend Graribaldi, who 
presented to him that most beautiful of residences 
— the little royal palace, Favorita, on Chiatamore. 
The Neapolitans, however, complained of the style 
in which he lived there at the public expense ; and 
in due course of time he disappeared from the 
scene, leaving the Favorita to the country. 

Garibaldi still lived at the Palazzo Angri : and 
the street of Toledo was constantly blocked up by 
anxious crowds waiting in the hope that they 
might catch a glimpse of the hero as he went out 
or in. At night, it had but to be notified that he 
was gone to repose, and every sound was immedi- 
ately hushed in this tumultuous crowd — aye, and 
had been so hushed on the three nights of illumi- 
nation and wildest jubilee. On the 12th of Sep- 
tember we drove through this eager throng, and 
alighted at the door of the Palazzo. Up one, two, 
three, four flights of stairs, filled with people 
coming and going, and sentries of the National 
Guard, we were led by our friend, Captain Palmer 
of the Iroquois y who had made this appointment 
for us. With him and my wife and daughter, we 
waited for a few minutes in a drawing-room on the 
top floor of the house, while he sent in my card 
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with his own name written upon it. We were 
almost immediately led into a very small room 
containing an iron bedstead without ciutains. 
Here sat Garibaldi, in his red shirt and grey 
trousers. He immediately rose and greeted us 
most politely — shaking hands with each. He 
placed chairs for the ladies ; and we all sat in a 
circle and chatted. His manner was perfect. In 
former ages, it was remarked that when saints of 
the desert were called from their hermitages, or 
monks from their cloisters to the courts of sovereigns, 
they were as much at their ease as though they 
had passed their lives in palaces : so little thought 
had they of themselves, that they were perfectly 
natural. No man was ever more disinterested for 
himself, or cared less for himself than Garibaldi ; 
and his manner showed the grace and ease which 
is natural to all — until it is spoiled by shyness and 
conceit. No one could have believed that this was 
the low-bom sailor who had exchanged the deck of 
a merchant vessel for the soldier s camp. There 
was a gentleness and suavity in his manner which 
showed the perfection of good breeding. He joked 
with our daughter, about her excessive love for 
Italy, like a clever man of the world : while his 
whole talk was intermingled with aspirations for 
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his country and with expressions of hostility to the 
Pope as being the enemy of Italian unity. He said 
to me, "Vous avez eu la bont^ de vous occuper de 
moi," and thanked me for what I had written of 
him in my Siege or Moderm Society of Rome. 

I gave him a card inviting him to dinner on the 
1 8th. He paused awhile : then said : — 

" I should very much like to come. But I hope 
I shall not be in Naples at that time." 

I imderstood that he expected that, at that time, 
he would be on his march towards Rome. 

Two orderlies were writing at a side-table all 
this while. He complained that he had found the 
church of Piedagrotto shut when he had visited it 
on the 8th. We rose to take our leave. He shook 
hands again as we parted, and thanked Captain 
Palmer for introducing us to him. 

Yes, Miss ; we absolutely took our leave without 
clipping off a lock of his hair ; without giving him 
a kiss ; or doing any one of those feats which my 
countrywomen did and do to Garibaldi whenever 
they can get at him. I could mention the names 
of, otherwise, modest and well-bred young ladies 
and matrons, who have insisted upon kissing him, 
and have clipped his hair to supply their lockets. 
I know of two who, finding him at breakfast, seized 
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the two halves of the roll from which he was eat- 
ing, and compelled him to wait till another was 
fetched. These are kept as mementoes by those 
who value all relics, unless they be relics of saints. 

We had our dinner party on the 1 8th, venturing 
to reopen our plate-chests, which for some weeks 
had been packed ready for transfer on board ship 
in case of danger. A staunch royalist excused his 
wife by saying that, m these sad times, no lady 
could go into society. Poor man ! he showed ex- 
treme disgust when he found himself seated at 
table next to a red-shirted Graribaldian officer ; and 
when our cook sent us a mayonaise ornamented 
with the words "Viva Garibaldi" drawn in capers 
on the white sauce. I was soon obliged to part 
with that cook because, not satisfied with these 
vagaries, he constantly neglected his business to 
take part in patriotic demonstrations ; and would 
practise rifle shooting from the window of the 
kitchen over my garden. 

On the day after this dinner party, all Naples 
was rejoiced that the miraculous liquefaction of the 
blood of S. Januarius had taken place after five 
minutes only. Cannon announced the event, and 
the town was illuminated. This had never been 
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done before on such an occasion : the unusual re- 
joicing showed there had been unusual fear. 

I have spoken of the public funds. A curious 
discovery was made in the inscriptions in the Gran 
Libro. A man named Eispoli, who had been a 
barber, or something of the kind, in the royal 
household, was found to be inscribed thereon for a 
rental of five hundred thousand dollars — equivalent 
to a capital of eleven millions. It was evident that 
all this could not be his own property : and, being 
questioned, he confessed that it belonged to King 
Francis and different members of the royal family. 
It was, of coiu^e, confiscated to the state. No one 
could imderstand by what strange infatuation the 
owners had left all this money in the funds after 
having once shown fear of confiscation by trans- 
ferring it to the name of one of their creatures. 
King Francis, however, was generally believed to 
have removed, beyond the reach of invaders, money 
to the amoimt of eleven millions sterling; and 
more than one of his friends lamented to me that, 
whereas he had carried away quite enough to 
maintain himself in state, he would squander the 
whole and reduce himself to poverty by vain at- 
tempts to promote insurrection and revolutions by 
which to recover his throne. 
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All the foreign legations had left Naples on the 
arrival of Garibaldi, excepting that of England and 
France. Ten days afterwards, the French minister 
abandoned ns. The English minister alone re- 
mained. Baron Brennier went to be senator, with 
the handsome senatorial allowance. Mr. Elliot 
would have been cast upon the waters ; and, al- 
though the captains of the English vessels of war 
anchored in the bay bitterly complained that, ac- 
cording to their expression, they had never seen 
the colour of his mahogany, he could not well leave 
while the coimtry was still in a state of transition 
which his government wished to perfect. I allude 
to this feeling of the naval men from no ill-will to 
Mr. Elliot. I was not one of them, and had no 
claim, as such, to be invited by him. But he was 
a public man, and our saUors complained of being 
neglected by him. The French government would 
have called its representative to account. Our 
government does not do this : but let our public 
servants learn that they are not above the expres- 
sion of public opinion. 

This state of transition was further advanced by 
the great battle of Castel Fidardo, which occurred 
on the 1 8th. The NeapoUtans were, of course, de- 
lighted : for it not only reunited all the Adriatic 
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provinces of Rome to Italy, but, by utterly routing 
Lamoricifere, Cialdini had removed a pressing 
danger from Naples itself; where it had always 
been expected that King Francis would imite his 
troops with those of Lamoricifere ; and that, having 
disposed of the Piedmontese, they would march 
back together to Naples. This fear was now 
removed. 

Garibaldi could not get on towards Rome as he 
had hoped. Capua held out bravely ; and he 
made no progress against the royal troops that held 
it. Meanwhile Naples was often disturbed by 
contradictory reports from the field of battle : by 
the seizure of private carriages and fiacres sent 
there for the conveyance of the woimded ; by the 
arrival of prisoners ; and by collections and sub- 
scriptions of lint, medicines, and money to supply 
the patriot hospitals. Many English ladies found 
great amusement in the siege ; and imder the 
chaperonage of " Garibaldi's Englishman," Colonel 
Peard, drove over to Capua and saw all they could 
of blood and battle with as much excitement and 
as little danger as possible to themselves. This 
Mr. Peard, a colonel in Garibaldi s army, had been 
long noted as a staunch patriot and a dead shot ; 
and was said to post himself with an unerring rifle 
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and take aim at those whom he deemed it best to 
disable. For he was said to have discovered that 
it was more useful to wound a man than to kill 
him : that when the dead man fell, there was an 
end of him ; whereas if he wounded an oflGlcer in 
the knee, three or four soldiers were always obliged 
to leave their ranks to convey away the disabled 
man. He was said, therefore, always to aim at the 
knees of officers : and to pull out his pocket-book 
and to note down what he had done after each 
shot. I know not if this were true. If it was, it 
was the ne plus ultra of heroism ! 

All these were popular reports at the time. It 
was also reported that Garibaldi was much an- 
noyed by proclamations which his friend. General 
Bertani, put forth in his name, and without his 
authority ; and by one of which he granted a pen- 
sion to the family of Milano, the assassin, who 
had wounded the late King Ferdinand and, pro- 
bably, had occasioned his death. I could not ad- 
mire the taste of the Neapolitan print-sellers, who 
exposed the portrait of this vulgar assassin in their 
shop-windows, whence, doubtless, it was bought by 
other murderous admirere. 

One day at the end of this month, the Neapolitan 
duke who had dined with me on the 18th, and who 
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had a son in the body-guard of the king at Capua, 
came to me and asked if I could obtain permission, 
from the EngHsh admiral, for him to send his 
plate and money on board the Hannibal^ for safe 
custody. " Because," said he, ** the present rule 
of Naples cannot last above a few days longer. 
We have good assiu-ance that the king will be here 
on the festival of his namesake. Saint Francis 
of Sales, on 4th of October." 

'* Indeed I" I exclaimed. " Do you mean that 
you have any supematiuul assurance to that 
effect r 

" No, no ; but he will reenter with his victorious 
army on that day. Now, as I thought these fellows 
might pillage the banks, I took out all my money 
before your friends, the red shirts, arrived ; and I 
have it still at home with my plate." 

" But," I observed, *' if you have not feared to 
keep all these valuables at your house during the 
entrance and rule of Garibaldi, how is it that you 
would send them on board the English ship, now 
that you expect the return of your own friend, the 
king?" 

The duke looked fidgetty. At length he 
answered, 

"It is known that Garibaldi never permits 
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pillage. The king has promised to give up Naples, 
for three days, to his victorious soldiers." 

What think you of that, O pious reader, who 
art fond of charging upon Garibaldi, pillage, mur- 
der, cowardice ? I write only what I know to be 
true or I cite my authorities ; you, by propagating 
your monstrous surmises, you not only damage a 
cause with which men would sympathise while 
they oppose it, but you tend to brutalise future 
revolutionary leaders by withholding the praise 
due for forbearance and humanity. By painting 
him whom you call the devil blacker than he is, 
you encourage other devUs to be as black as your 
own imaginings. Revolutions are not yet over. 
Set up a standard of humanity, not one of brutal- 
ity, for the emulation of future popular leaders. 

I joined Admiral Mundy that afternoon in the 
Villa Reale, and told him of my friend's request. 

*' Captain Farquhar will be delighted to receive 
it I" replied the Admiral " Tell your Duke he can 
send it when he pleases ; and the more he sends, 
the better pleased Farquhar will be : because he 
will have to give one per cent, on the value of the 
whole." 

We walked up and down this lovely garden ; 
till we saw, advancing towards us, a fat, burly man , 
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of about fifty years of age, with a handsome, 
vulgar, ruddy face. He was dressed like a gentle- 
man, but did not seem to carry his garments with 
ease : while his whole manner and the expression 
of his face was a mixture of bluster and shyness. 
Admiral Mimdy met and shook hands with him — 
turning, at the same time, as if he would introduce 
me. I turned on my heel and left the new comer 
preparing his best bow in vain. 

This was Padre Gavazzi, who had first dis- 
tinguished himself during the siege of Kome— 
preaching to the woimded, in the hospitals, that 
their own blood, shed in the defence of the country, 
was quite enough to secure their immediate en- 
trance into heaven ; and who now, on a platform 
erected in front of the royal palace, daily held forth, 
in a red shirt and gown, and preached politico-reU- 
gious sermons. I went once to hear him ; and, cer- 
tainly, foimd him very amusing. He was flourish- 
ing about on his platform ; dressed in his red shirt 
and scarlet cloak ; making the most unseemly 
gestures and coarsest jests ; and keeping his 
audience in a state of continual laughter. He was 
a glib, clever buffoon : and they listened to him as 
such. There were two fine equestrian bronze 
stiitues on pedestals in the square : but because 
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these represented former sovereigns of the Bourbon 
race, he would have broken them to pieces or have 
changed their heads — ^putting on the shoiilders of 
one the head of Garibaldi, and on that of the other 
— I believe, his own. The municipality of Naples 
thought it well to enclose each statue with a 
wooden casing, in order to remove temptation fix)m 
the eyes of this policinello ; and thus they escaped 
unharmed. 

When the Jesuits were dispersed, the church, in 
which they had served, was closed. This fellow, 
Gavazzi, applied to the mimicipality to have it 
given over to himself that he might preach therein. 
The Corporation refused liis request on the groimd 
that NeapoKtans were Catholic Christians. 

" How can Gavazzi," asked the Nazionale paper, 
" expect to be venerated as a priest if he throws 
off the ways and even the habit of one ? How can 
he expect to be considered a Catholic, when he is 
obliged to publish a handbill declaring that he is 
not a Protestant, and that he has not a wife ? His 
preachmg has been most injurious to morality and 
to liberty : by his buffooneries, his gross words, his 
indecorous allusions, his flourishes of his hands, his 
distortions of his face, and his winking with his 
eyes, he has degraded the sacerdotal dignity in the 
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eyes of those who would consider him a priest ; 
and he has repelled very many priests from joining 
tlie liberal party because they thought him a 
sample of the clergy and of the doctrines which 
the revolution wished to introduce. We are de- 
lighted that his preaching has been stopped at 
Naples, as it had been stopped by Farini, by 
Ricasoli, and in every city of Italy." 

But it was highly approved by Admii-al Mundy, 
w^ho dedicates some pages to quotations from it. 
Being a renegade Catholic, Gavazzi was, of course, 
acceptable to a bigoted Protestant. 

And here a few words may be requisite to ex- 
plain how I, a believing Catholic, could invite to 
my house Garibaldi who, everywhere, m season and 
out of season, proclaims himself the foe of my reli- 
gion ; and only anxious to disperse the clergy, 
whom he insults by every silly and opprobrious 
epithet. But, be it remembered, that such were 
not then his principles : or, if his principles, that 
he had never then proclaimed them. Garibaldi, 
at that time, was known only as a brave guerilla 
leader, who had fought in different parts of the 
w^orld in the cause of freedom and national inde- 
pendence : as an Italian patriot who, with great 
bnivery and humanity, had fought under the 
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short-lived Roman Republic, and had defended 
the Eternal City against the invasion of France. 
He was known to be opposed to the temporal 
sovereignty of the Pope. Such, also, were the 
feelings, such was the principle, of the majority of 
Italians. But it did not from thence follow that 
he was opposed to religion. He may have been so 
in his secret soul ; but he had not, to my know- 
ledge, proclaimed his infidelity. Certainly the 
Italians, or the immense majority of them, at least, 
who, politically, thought as he did, would have 
revered the Pope and the clergy in their spiritual 
character, while they strove, with all their might, 
to deprive them of all temporal rule. Hence the 
expression invented at Naples — Papa-Re. Hence 
all the caricatures that had then come out at 
Naples, and which reflected on Rome, were 
pointedly and unmistakeably addressed against the 
Pope King : not against His Holiness — ^not against 
religion. 

The language and professions of Garibaldi — the 
blasphemous buffoonery of what he called the na- 
tional baptism with which he professed to baptise 
Christian children in a railway carriage, should 
now, in my opinion, shut against him the door and 
the heart of every professed believer in revelation. 
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A professing believer in revelation can no more 
associate with a scoffer — ^with an actively-professing 
deist or atheist, than an honourable citizen or sub- 
ject of any state or kingdom can hold fellowship 
with those who may raise the standard of rebellion ; 
or take service in the ranks of those who are 
%hting against the fatherland. 

Let us hope that it is only vanity that has 
turned poor Garibaldi's head ; that his heart may 
still be reclaimed. 
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THE HANNIBAL. 



A fugitive. — His escape.— Admiral Mnndy in a passion. — A 
Catholic Missionary on board a Queen's ship. — Catholic 
sailors and bigot captains. — The English and American 
Hospital at Naples. 

One evening at this time I received a letter which 
I knew to be written by the Jesuit priest who had 
been confessor to my family, and who has been 
honoxuxibly mentioned in the account of the death 
of my dear daughters. It asked, in English, 
which he spoke very well, " Can you receive me ? 
Tell the bearer yes or no. G. C." 

I replied, " Yes, certainly ;" and imagining that 
my friend had got himself into political trouble, 
and would come to hide at dusk, I had a room 
prepared for him. However he did not come that 
evening ; but on the following morning, which was 
Sunday, a close carriage, with all the blinds pulled 
down, drove into the courtyard of my house. 
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I met my padre in the drawing-room ; he was 
an enormous man ; quite six feet two inches high, 
and stout in proportion, 

"I have done notinki" he exclaimed to me, 
whUe tears coursed down his cheeka " I give you 
my word of honoTir that I have done notink ; I 
never meddle in poKtics." 

" Of course not, padre," I maliciously answered ; 
*' Jesuits never do. But, nevertheless, I do re- 
member that, four times out of five, when we wished 
to see you, we were told that you were with the 
King at PorticL" 

" But I have done notink," he reiterated. *' You 
know I pass my life between dukes and galley 
slaves ; the aristocracy mill see me for their con- 
fessor, and I will see the poor galley slaves. And 
now dey have an-ested my fater and my broder, 
because dey will not tell where I am hiding. Dey 
do not know and cannot tell." 

" I have prepared a room for you," I began. 

" No 1 no 1 no I " he exclaimed interrupting me. 
" You must come wid me to Malta ; you must give 
me one of your liveries and I will go wid you as 
yoiu* servant to Malta." 

" But, padre, I cannot go to Malta ; and a pretty 
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figure," I added, "you would cut in a crimson 
livery coat and shorts ! " 

** What, den, will you do wid me ?" 

" If you like to stay quietly here, I will answer 
for it that no one will molest you. If, indeed, the 
police seek you, I cannot prevent them entering." 

"It will not do. De police will come; but I 
have done notink." 

" Then I will put you on board the English 
Admiral's ship of war." 

" Shall I be safe dere ?" 

" As long as England owns a ship of war, every 
political refiigee will be safe upon it," I answered. 
" But now you must excuse us, we must go to 
mass. You know this is Sunday." 

" Den, will you tell your porter to shut to de 
great gates and not to let any one in ?" he prayed. 

" That would be the very way," my wife replied, 
" to draw attention. I will tell the porter to say, 
if any one calls, that we are all gone to mass." 

An hour afterwards, he was seated in my close 
carriage. 

" Which way will you go ?" he asked. 

" To the pubUc landing-stairs at Santa Lucia, 
whence a boat will take us to the Hannibal in a 
quarter of an hour." 
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" Impossible ! " he cried. " It is too public ; we 
must go to de little quay imder Posilipo, and take 
boat dere." 

" And row all across the bay, in sight of every 
house on the Chiaja, and of every policeman, whose 
attention will be drawn to your cloak and three- 
cornered hat V I asked. 

" Yes. I am afraid of Santa Lucia ; always a 
crowd dere." 

" As you like ;" and we drove to the little quay 
he preferred. Fortunately, no boat was to be 
found there, and he had, perforce, to go to Sta. 
Lucia. He wished to pull down both the blinds ; 
but I insisted that I would not so draw public 
attention, and he had to content himself with 
lowering one. At Sta. Lucia, I prayed him to put 
on a bold face as he left the carriage, and we walked, 
for twenty steps, through the throng of fishermen. 
We took a boat; and, in a quarter of an hour, I had 
the satisfaction of putting my fiiend on the deck 
of the Hannibal. 

Neither the Admiral nor Captain Farquhar were 
on board; but I introduced him to one or two 
officers with whom I was acquainted, who, after 
some good-humoured banter, gave him a private 
cabin, where, they assured him, he would be safe. 
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A few days afterwards, Admiral Mundy joined 
me in the Villa Reale. He was evidently in a 
towering passion, though he controlled himself 
within the limits of good breeding ; for he was a 
very gentlemanly old man. 

" I am very much annoyed," he said, " at your 
bringing a Jesuit on board my ship. I cannot 
understand you, — ^how you, a liberal, can rescue a 
Jesuit conspirator from the punislmient he deserves I 
How can you blow hot and cold at the same time? 
It is quite improper to put a Jesuit on board a 
Queen's ship ! " 

" I am proud," I replied, " that the Queen's 
ships have always been a sure refuge for all political 
fugitives, whatever their religion or politics." 

" But this man," continued the Admiral, " is 
the very soul of all the reactionary conspiracies in 
Kaples. The Government has applied to me to 
give him up, and I really think I ought to do so. 
But I won't though 1" he added. 

** No you won't, Admiral, I know that," I said. 

** I think I ought : they have refused to send liim 
a passport. He is the greatest plotter in the comitry. 
I ought to surrender him — But I won't though. 
A Jesuit on board my flag ship ! I can't stand 
it ! Ill deliver him up — But I won't though !" 
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And thus the poor old bigoted Admiral vented 
his annoyance : — arguing against his own anxiety 
to get rid of the Jesuit, and always winding up 
every observation by declaring that he would not 
do that which he felt inclined to do. 

It certainly looked as if my Padre had been 
conspiring : for several letters came to me, all of 
them addressed, luider various names, with a re- 
quest that I would pass them on to him. I retimied 
them all to the writers ; with an intimation that I 
would not be a party to any clandestine correspond- 
ence. I afterwards found out that the provisional 
Government really did refiise a passport to my 
Jesuit friend : and he remained, for weeks, in the 
Hannibal; until there was an opportunity of sending 
him to Malta in an English ship. He told me, 

however, that he was very well employed on board 
the Hannibal: that a great many of the sailors had 
come to him privately ; and declaring themselves to 
be Catholics, had gone through some of those 
religious duties which their officers had always at- 
tempted to prevent them fulfilling. He told me 
that he wss thinking of putting up a temporary 
altar and saying mass in his cabin : but I dissuaded 
him from doing what I thought would be a breach 
of courtesy towards those who protected him. 
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It is, however, most curious to note how the 
spirit of bigotry comes over English people when 
out of their own country. The articles of war 
expressly provide that Catholic seamen should be 
taken to divine service on Sundays, when their 
ships are in harbom*. And yet, in this squadron, 
was the same objection raised that I had had to 
combat at Lisbon, where in the ships imder Admiral 
Sir A. Dimdas the same tyranny was exercised. 
No one can suppose that these people were actuated 
by a real spirit of Christianity, even according to 
their own interpretation of it. But living in 
Catholic countries and in a minority, a spirit of 
combativeness comes over them — leading them to 
assert a power which they cared not to use while 
they were in the majority. We have seen how Mr. 
Elliot had ministered to the bigots in the case of 
Lady Eleanor Butler. Soon after my arrival at 
Naples, I had been brought into controversy with 
Mr. Bonham, the English Consul there, because a 
certain Dr. Bishop would not permit this same 
Jesuit priest, whom I had placed on board the 
Hannibal, to minister to an English CathoUc dying 
in the English American hospital ; and was upheld, 
in his refusal, by this Consul who paid Government 
money to the hospital for the support of every 
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patient who could not pay for himself. A Catholic 
priest was not to minister to Catholics in a hospital 
maintained by public English and American money ! 
Tliis conduct was so disgusting to the American 
legation, that, had we not been prevented by the 
revolution, we should have founded another hos- 
pital on the Christian principles which Messrs. 
Bonham, Bishop and Co. professed, but were too 
conscientious to cany out 
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CHAPTER XXI 



GIVE AND TAKE. 



Battle of the Voltumo. — Violence of Garibaldi. — The patriots 
of Caserta. — General Bixio after the Battle. — General 
Cialdini. — Meeting of Victor Emanuel and Garibaldi. — 
The plebiscite. — Number of Voters. — Napoleon or 
Cavaignac. — The British Legion. — The Calabrian Army. 
— How many volunteers. — Entrance of the King of 
Italy. — Napoleon III. — Ghiribaldi at the palace. — His 
farewell. — The beggars. — Postscript letter from him. 

If King Francis was to be in his capital again on 
the festival of his Patron Saint, on the 4th of 
October, it was necessary that some effort should be 
made. On the 2nd of the month, Naples was in 
much the same state as Brussels had been during 
the battle of Waterloo. All was uncertainty, 
excitement and hope : wounded Garibaldians were 
being constantly carried under our windows to the 
hospital beyond : printed handbills, telling of bat- 
tles, were being posted and distributed on the 
arrival of every train. In fact, the great battle of 
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the Voltumo raged around Capua, and as far as 
Caserta for two days. It began on the first of the 
month ; when, to the great annoyance of all his 
officers, the king posted himself at the gate of 
Capua to see the troops march out. The king was 
in plain clothes ; but his presence compelled his 
officers to be dressed in gala imiforms, with all their 
stars and decorations about them : they were thus 
the more easily marked. A large body of royal 
troops was despatched towards Caserta, with the 
hope of passing thence down to Naples, while the 
main body attacked the positions of Garibaldi 
around Capua. The red shirts had, therefore, to 
defend these latter, while they attempted to cut 
ofi* the six thousand who had advanced to Caserta. 
They succeeded in both objects, but it was an awful 
struggle. Muskets were thrown away, poignards 
and knives were drawn, and in this hand-to- 
hand fight, these noisy children of the South con- 
tended in the death grapple ; without a sound — 
in dreadful silence, they fought and died. Grari- 
baldi himself headed five charges; rallying those 
who were dispersed and discouraged, and leading 
them again to the fight. He had three horses killed 
under him. So desperate was his position at one 
time, that he called on his people to die rather 
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than give way. And then outburst those torrents 
of invective, and that outrageous language, which 
this man, whom I had found so mild in a drawing- 
room, could never control on the field of battle ! 
HiB eyes flashing fire and his whole look that of a 
maniac, rather than of a leader, he msulted his 
officers with tmdeserved charges of cowardice ; and 
would have had them all fight as he did — ^Uke a com- 
mon soldier, heedless of their men or of the duties 
of command. In the last charge and rout, the 
royal infantry, cavalry and cannon all hurried and 
fled pell-mell back within the walls of Capua. 

The body detached to Caserta penetrated even 
into that town ; but were there met and driven 
back ; while some of the householders were observed 
at their windows, now stretching out a tri-color 
flag in their right hands, as the Garibaldians got 
the better; and anon peering over the window- 
sills and thrusting forth the white flag of the 
Bourbons, whenever they thought the royalists 
most Ukely to conquer. 

Garibaldi had only had nine thousand men in 
the fight against upwards of thirty thousand royal 
troops. The field of battle had extended over 
fifteen miles of oround. The Garibaldians lost 
about sixteen hundred in killed and wounded. Of 
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the king 8 troops, about two thousand were killed ; 
and nearly double that number of prisoners were 
sent to Naples. Amongst these, I was told there 
were only five officers ! The victory of the volun- 
teers was sullied by one of the Generals who had 
distinguished himself in obtaining it. General 
Bixio had taken a number of prisoners ; after the 
battle, he had them led out before himself; and 
having questioned them whether they were Italians 
or " Bavarians," had all the latter shot. Forty 
were thus disposed of before Garibaldi heard what 
was being done, when he immediately stayed the 
butchery. 

General Cialdini, also, who passes for another 
hero, sent a telegraphic despatch which I record. 
It is dated from Isemia, 20th October, and is 
addressed to the Governor of the Province: — 
" Make known that I shoot aU the coimtry people 
whom I take in arms. I only give quarter to the 
troops. I have already begun to-day. Signed, 
General Cialdini." 

What right had General Cialdini, the comman- 
der of the Piedmontese invading army which was 
marching to take the kingdom which a rebellion of 
its people handed over to his master, what right 
had this hero to shoot those of the inhabitants who 
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remained faithful to tlieii' sovereign ? Be it admit- 
ted that, in a war between different armies, the po- 
pulation must not take part — that the fighting must 
be done by the organised machine on eiich side. 
But here, in the kingdom of Naples, it was the 
population which had begun, and made, and carried 
on the war ; and surely those who chose to defend 
their king, liad as much right to do so as those 
who had rebelled against him. Tliis is a blot, 
General Cialdini, on yoiu* escutcheon, which even 
the glories of Castel Fidardo cannot efExce. 

Yes, the Piedmontese were advancing by the 
road of Isemia ; and soon after the date of the 
General's dispatch, Victor Emanuel found him 
there, and they together pushed on towai'ds Naples. 
On the 25th of October, Garibaldi and his followers 
met the king on an open, desolate gi'ound beyond 
the Garigliano. 

'*Viva Vittorio Emanuele 1" shouted the red 
shii-ts with a cert^iin reticence which Garibaldi 
understood. 

"Re d' Italia!" added the Dictiitor. "Viva 
Vittorio Emanuele, re d' Italia ! " he repeated, and 
his followers were obliged to tiike up and repeat 
the ciy. Victor Emanuel raised his hand to hLs 
c<ip, then stretched it out to Garibaldi, and with 
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equal emotion replied, " I thank you." For a 
minute, they remained thus in perfect silence ; then, 
stiU holding each other by the hand, for at least a 
quarter of an hour, they continued their onward 
march. 

And thus did this honest patriot fulfil his pro- 
mises, and make over to united Italy a kingdom 
whose nine millions of inhabitants would, most 
assiuredly, have preferred to keep their first red- 
shirted deliverer as their own sovereign. Many 
hints to that efiect had been given to him in popular 
applause which he had always checked. He had 
hurried on the plebiscite, or election, that it might 
take place before the arrival of the Piedmontese 
army, which would have appeared to control the 
free expression of the people's wilL This, most 
decidedly, was spontaneous ; for so soon as it was 
known that the people would be called on to 
answer only " Yes " or " No " — to declare " yes " 
or " no," by means of a printed ticket, whether 
they wished Italy to be united and indivisible with 
Victor Emanuel, constitutional king, and his legal 
descendants, quite one-half of the hats of the men 
and of the shop windows immediately hoisted Si 
as the token of their adhesion. The feeling went 
on increasing, notwithstanding a letter from Prince 
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Murat, who was snubbed by the Emperor Napoleon, 
and an address from some Spanish Bourbon ; and 
notwithstanding some attempts by Mazzini : and 
on the 21st of Octobet, the whole city had moved 
with unanimous determination to the different 
polling booths where their votes were taken by 
universal suffice and by ballot. Printed voting 
warrants had been previously distributed to each 
one ; and these were to be exchanged at the polling 
booths for voting cards inscribed Si or No at the will 
of the elector. The booth for the Quarter of Chiaja 
was near my house. I attempted to get into it at ten 
in the morning, but the crowd of eager voters was so 
great that they could scarcely be kept back by the 
muskets and bayonets of the national guard. 

I gave up the attempt and returned again at four 
in the afternoon. The room was then vacant. 
The two urns, containing the " Yes " and " No " 
tickets, stood on each side — a barrel with a slit at 
the top, into which the voters had dropped their 
cards, stood in the middle. I asked the clerks how 
they thought the election was going, and was told 
that only two voters had taken out the negative 
tickets. Certainly had more wished to do so they 
needed not to be withheld by intimidation, for they 
never could have been recognised in the crowd 
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and crush of the morning, or at all events, they 
might have abstained from voting at alL 

Garibaldi, at this time, was dining at the Hotel 
de la Grande Bretagne. A large crowd called for 
him, and he came to the balcony. 

" You have no longer need of me," he said. " I 
go to the army. But all Europe now agrees that 
Italy is to be One." 

In the city of Naples and its immediate pro- 
vince, the number of voters inscribed was 

229,780 

For Si, . . . 185,468 

For No, ... 1,609 

Did not vote, . . 42,703 

229,780 

The result throughout the whole kingdom was 

as follows : — 
Number of voters on the 

mainland, . . . 1,409,346 

For Si, . . . 1,302,064 

For No, . . . 10,312 

Did not vote, . . 96,988 

1,409,364 

In Sicily, only 667 voted against the proposed 
union. 

It is often asserted tliat these plebiscites — these 
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universal votes do not represent truly the wishes of 
the population. My experience leads me to a dif- 
ferent conclusion. However much the feelings of 
voters may change afterwards — as those of Savoy 
for example, who, at one time, wished to be 
Frenchmen — they are called to vote at a moment 
of enthusiasm, and do vote according to the feeling 
of the moment. 

A convincing proof of this was given to me by a 
Sous-prefet in France. 

" At the time of the contest for the Presidency 
between General Cavaignac and Napoleon, we 
employes," he said, " had orders to use our utmost 
endeavours to seciure the return of the General. 
He was, at that time, the supreme authority in 
France, and we were to bring all the influence of 
the government to bear in his favour. We did so ; 
but Napoleon, notwithstanding, had a majority of 
three or four millions." 

A few millions more or less do not afiect the title 
deeds of such a dynasty. 

And now the English excursionists or British 
legion as they were called, had arrived at Naples. 
No doubt, it was a disappointment to them that 
they had arrived too late to take part in the battles 
of the Voltumo : but they marched off to Capua 
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immediately, to render what assistance they could. 
The fighting was nearly over, so they printed hand- 
bills against one another, and fought and quarrelled 
amongst themselves, and with Graiibaldi's English- 
man, Colonel Peard, who had been set to conmiand 
them. There must have been some good men 
amongst them ; but the bulk did httle honour to 
our coimtry. Two of them had letters of credit 
on the banker Iggulden; but their names were 
forged by their comrades, and the money with- 
drawn from the bank. They were dissatisfied with 
the rations suppUed in Garibaldi s camp, and pil- 
laged the farmers to supply their greater wants. 
In fact, it was a satisfaction to all when they broke 
up, and returned whence they had come. 

I had seen Garibaldi s own Calabrians and 
Sicilians march into Naples. There had been nine 
thousand of them ; and never w^as a more curious 
set with which to march through Coventry. 
Without uniforms, of course they were : but the 
cut of their dresses ; their tall sugarloaf hats ; 
their swarthy features ; their muskets or rifles 
with barrels of the size and length of sugar canes 
— all this, joined to the expression of their wild 
eager black eyes, was well calculated to make the 
Neapolitans congratulate themselves on the strict 
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prohibition of pillage which Garibaldi maintained 
amongst his followers. 

I had heard that leader, on his first arrival at 
Naples, call upon its five himdred thousand in- 
habitants to supply him one himdred thousand 
volimteers with which to prosecute the war. I 
took pains to ascertain how many really had joined 
since his arrival in the city. Only eighty. 

At length, Capua had capitulated; although 
Gaeta, protected by the French fleet which for- 
bade the Italians to attack it by sea, was able to 
protract its siege for three months longer. We 
had long been preparing to receive him whom 
Garibaldi had proclaimed King of Italy. The 
municipality of Naples had voted one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars to give him a grand and 
festive welcome : and very beautiful was the 
design of the pageant created for the occasion. 
The whole length of the street of Toledo was 
spanned with occasional triumphal arches of ever- 
greens : and, on each side, at intervals, were 
colossal plaster statues representing the difierent 
cities of Italy : each stood upon its lofty pedestal, 
and, leaning forward, offered a gilt crown for the 
head of the sovereign. In the square before the 
royal palace, were erected immense triumphal 
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arches covered with pailitings — ^the most prominent 
amongst which were figures, in mourning and in 
chains, that represented Rome and Venice : and a 
grand view of the Piazza S. Marco at Venice. 
Italia Una ed Indivisibile was inscribed every- 
where in large letters. The Italian tricolor flag 
waved : and, above one of the arches, proudly 
waved the Union Jack of Great Britain, and tes- 
tified to the conviction of the NeapoUtans that it 
was owing to the moral influence of our country 
that Italy was no longer *'a geographical idea." 

On a square midway up Toledo, on a lofty 
pedestal, was raised a colossal bust of Napoleon 
III : imdemeath, was inscribed in uncial gold 
letters 

Proclamo l' Italia libera dall' Alpi 

ai.l' Adriatico. 
All Naples knew that, at that very time, the 
French fleet, which would have prevented Gari- 
baldi fi'om invading the main land had it not been 
for the protest of England, was anchored between 
the Italian fleet and Gaeta, and was thus pro- 
longing the contest with the ex-king : all Naples 
knew this ; and, in derision of the inscription, the 
square on which it and the colossal bust arose, was 
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instantly named by them the "Piazza Don Pro- 
clam5 !" 

Witty dogs they are ! 

But, alas I alas ! the clerk of the weather was a 
Bourbonian : and spoiled all this grand festive 
preparation. Few of the statues were finished : 
the majority of them leaned forwards without 
heads or arms with which to extend the laurel 
wreath. As the hour for the king s arrival ap- 
proached, pelting rain came on, and disfigured the 
paintings and the flags ; and disheartened the 
population. We witnessed the show from Colonel 
Missori 8 windows. At eleven o'clock appeared — 
coming from the cathedral to which the procession 
had tinned aside to join in the Te Deum — ^the 
open carriage in which Victor Emanuel was seated : 
he was dressed in the uniform of a general officer. 
On his right sat Garibaldi in his red shirt. Op- 
posite were Pallavicini and Mordini, the pro- 
dictators of Naples and of Sicily. The people 
cheered — ^lustily — enthusiastically : but not so en- 
thusiastically as they had done on the arrival of 
their own pet hero, Garibaldi. The wretched 
weather must alone have sufficed to damp any 
enthusiasm. It spoiled the illumination that had 
been j)lanned for the night. 
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Amid the concourse at the palace, Garibaldi 
stood near the king. Some one brought him a 
letter or document : he had need of both his 
hands ; and, thoughtlessly, threw his hat upon his 
head while he read, and forgot to take it off again 
while he went to shake hands with the king, and 
take leave of his majesty. This little trait showed 
that the man was certainly no courtier. 

On the following day, he issued a proclamation 
to his former brethren in arms and to all his 
coimtrymen, calling upon them to rally round 
Victor Emanuel ; telling them that he had resigned 
all authority, and was retiring to his island of 
Caprera until the spring of the following year 
should again call forth him, and a million of 
Italians in arms, to complete the liberation of 
Italy. 

He went. He was said to have been obliged to 
borrow a few dollars to pay the expenses of his 
journey. 

On the day after this, the following curious ad- 
vertisement appeared in all the papers : — 

" I give notice that I will not receive any letters 
in Caprei-a unless they are post-paid. 

G. Garibaldi.*' 

But the beggars in Naples long continued to ask 
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for an alms in the name of Santo Galubaldo : and, 
having clubbed their earnings together in the 
purchase of a huge platter of maccaroni, used to 
sing his praises as they hoisted the strings in the 
air and swallowed them luider my windows. Was 
not this fame ? 

P.S. — ^But how long does any fame — how long 
does the fame won by liberating a nation endure 
even amongst the liberated? In the Florentine 
liberal newspaper, the Caiv^ere, of October 2nd, 
1868, appeared the following, under the head of 
Effemeridi and DaUy Records : — " October 1st, 
1860. Garibaldi, following up the Borbonians who 
were taking refuge in Capua, met with stout resist- 
ance from them on the Voltumo. The result of 
the struggle was doubtful; and already matters 
were going against the Garibaldians, when some 
battalions arrived from the regular Itahan army 
stationed at Naples. The sight of these gave new 
courage to the volunteers, and terrified, in an equal 
degree, the Borbonians, who withdrew with heavy 
loss, and even left many prisoners in the hands of 
the Garibaldians." 

I was printing these pages at the time ; and I 
felt startled that, within eight years of the events 
I was recording, those events should be so distorted 
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by a popular Italian organ. I directed a letter to 
Garibaldi, in his Island of Caprera, and requested 
to know whether the version given by the Italian 
joimial was correct, or whether I should rely upon 
my own recollections, which assured me that the 
regular Itahan army had taken no part in the 
battle. My conscience urged me to conclude my 
letter with the expression of a hope that the 
Generals health was improving; and that, freed 
from the bodily pain which embitters the mind, he 
would again distinguish between our holy religion 
and the abuses and the conduct of interested par- 
tizans. Of course, he took no notice of this little 
conscientious quixotic escapade ; but replied, by 
return of post, to my military question : — " On the 
1st of October," he wrote, ''when the Royal Bor- 
bonians were beaten by us on tlie Voltumo, there 
was not one soldier of the Italian army present. 

" On the 2nd of October, I asked one company 
of Bersaglieri and one of infantry, who chanced to 
be at Caserta, and who wished to accompany us, 
to form themselves on the heights of Caserta 
Vecchia, and to attack a body of Borbonians who 
were shewing themselves on those heights, and 
were threatening Caserta. 

* ' The conflict was short. The enemies, taken in 

▼OL. U. 17 
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the rear, surrendered almost to a man. And truly, 
in that short action, the two companies behaved 
exceedingly well, and in a manner worthy of the 
Italian army. Yours, G. Garibaldi." 

I had no need to alter my text ; but I commend 
this postscript to the consideration of Italian ephe- 
meml historians of national contemporary events. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



BEGINNING OF THE END. 



Viva Verdi. — The hymn of Garibaldi. — Reorganisation of 
Society. — A dance. — Departure from Naples. 

Thus had the mysterious expression which, for so 
many months, liad disfigured the cleanest houses 
of Naples — thus liad" Viva Verdi" which, suddenly 
accliiiming the musical composer of that name, had, 
in reality, been the writing on the wall during the 
latter reign of King Francis, given itself a solution. 
Viva Fictor JE'manuele 72e D'/talia had been the 
aspiration of millions ; and the Re Galantuomo, the 
trustworthy king — the one sovereign who had not 
broken his plighted oath in favour of constitutional 
government, had thus been rewarded. He stayed 
awhile at Naples : he visited Sicily ; he was acclaimed 
with enthusiasm : and then the enthusiasm cooled, 
and tlie fickle multitude clamoured for Garibaldi, 
who had not been amongst them long enough for 
the freshness of his rule — or rather of tlieir own 
rule, for they made him change his ministers once 
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a fortnight — ^to wear off. The necessities of the 
government compelled it to replace some of the 
most obnoxious taxes which he had inconsiderately 
struck off; and at Naples, Garibaldi still continued 
to be a name of wondrous power. 

I witnessed a curious instance of this. During 
the Lent of 1861, a grand procession of the 
Madonna addolorata was parading the street To- 
ledo. All the dignitaries of the chiu-ch and of the 
city were there. National guards lined the way. 
Crowds stood on tiptoe, or kneeled on each side. 
A numerous band headed the procession, and per- 
formed the beautiful church hymn called Stabat 
Mater Dolorosa. All of a sudden, a pistol or re- 
volver exploded. Some one carrying the imple- 
ment in his pocket, had let it fall, and it had 
exploded by accident, without doing harm to 
anybody or anything. But people s minds were 
in a state of tension. A sudden panic seized 
the spectators. They knew not what it boded, 
and they began to flee. Ladies in the carriages 
shrieked to their coachmen to wliip up their horses 
and drive away : spectators on foot began to rush 
and tumble over one another. Instantly the band 
changed its music. Instead of the Stabat Mater, 
it struck up the hymn of Garibaldi. He was a 
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clever fellow, a real genius, the bandmaster to 
whom that thought occurred ! He probably saved 
numbers from being crushed to death in a sense- 
less flight, and the city from prolonged tumult. 
The musicians understood his motive : and the 
Stabat Mater was of a sudden exchanged for the 
hymn of Garibaldi. 

The flying crowds stood still. They looked 
back. They saw no motive for alarm. They, too, 
began to hum the hymn of Garibaldi They re- 
turned to their places. The procession was re- 
formed ; and, in three minutes, it was continuing 
its way as solemnly as if no interruption had oc- 
curred — excepting that, for a while, it moved to 
the music of the red-shirted hero's hymn. When 
order was thoroughly restored, the band returned 
to the sacred notes of the Stabat Mater ; and all 
went on as decorously as before. 

Yes ; the winter of 1860 had passed : the carni- 
val of 1861 had glided away, and the spring was 
at hand. We had enjoyed the triumph of our 
liberal political principle ; but social enjoyment 
had necessarily been nought. By far the majority 
of the principal families of Naples had emigrated ; 
and some of the papers had clamoured for an 
absentee tax, or even a total confiscation of their 
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property. Of those who had remained, the royiil- 
ists refused to go into society ; and the othei-s 
were too few to furnish a room. The wife of the 
leading Uberal tried to get up a ball ; but there 
were not ladies enough to form a quadiille. She 
received weekly ; and before the next recm-ring 
evening, her invitations had been extended to the 
very confluence of the creme de la creme with 
skimmed milk. But to make all sure, it was an- 
nounced that our humanitaiian feelings would not 
permit dancing during the bombardment of Capua. 
Till, when a sufl&cient number of ladies had ar- 
rived, a telegram was most fortunately received, 
telling that a truce had been proclaimed between 
the combatants. Then, and then only, a pianist, 
who had been waiting in the ante-room for the 
chance of such an auspicious event, entered ; and 
dancing once more began in liberated Naples. As 
many as twenty ladies were sometimes mustered 
at the largest balls ! The EngUsh minister, Mr. 
Elliot, left at the end of November : this was no 
great loss as far as general society went : but all 
the other legations had left before him. 

The king had returned to Turin. Prince Cari- 
gnano had come as his representative, accompanied 
by Colonel Nigra, who carried the brains. Tlie 
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mobilised national guards from other parts of Italy- 
came to Naples to make acquaintance with their 
southern brethren. The revolution was completed ; 
though small reactionary or republican conspiracies 
at times endeavoured to alter the course of events. 
The fortress of Messina had capitulated in Sicily, 
and Francis of Bourbon had evacuated Gaeta, 
and surrendered it to General Cialdim. With the 
exception of Venice and the small Patrimony of 
St. Peter, Italy was, in truth, one and undivided. 

Yes; the revolution was at an end. We had 
witnessed it all. I thought our education was 
completed. Our invaUd daughter, whom the 
reader has thus far known as Louie of the Wabash, 
had married a Florentine ; and we had no motive 
to continue at Naples. I had engaged my house 
on the Chiaja for a nimiber of years. Prince 
Molitumo, Conte di Nociglia, was glad to take 
the lease off my hands. I planted some evergreens 
around the tomb in which lay my children in the 
Campo Santo of Naples ; and, commending them 
and myself and the few survivors of us to heaven, 
I bade adieu to this beautiful region. 

The Neapolitan proverb says, "See Naples, and 
then die." I add the prayer that, after death, we 
may all meet Jiguin in heaven. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 



THE HILLS OF FIESOLE. 



A location in Tuscany. — ^Admeasurement of Estates. — Per- 
mission to build. — Closing a highway. — Mine Host. — 
Honesty of the people. — Letter from the Prefetto. 

The revolution was at an end. " Italy was made." 
What were the Italians ? Was "our own educa- 
tion" completed as I had thought ? Not quite. 

In Jime, 1862, in order that we might create to 
us a coimtry residence one and a-half mile distant 
from that of our son-in-law, the Marchese Guadagno 
Guadagni, we purchased a tract of land at the 
Olmo, and began altering and adding to an old 
fortress of the times of the Florentine Republic, 
which had since been degraded into a farm-house. 
There was a lofty square tower, with walls four 
feet thick, pierced, on aU sides, with loop-holes, 
through which arrows might be shot before the 
invention of gunpowder. The situation of the old 
castle was beautiful. It stood on the southern 
slope of the hills, six miles luid a-half to the north 
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of Florence, which it overlooked : and about five 
hundred yards from the Sti'ada Provinciale — ^the 
high road from Florence to Borgo S. Lorenzo 
and Faenza. Beside this high road, stood a neat 
public-house ; the pretty cottage of a retired 
attorney ; the house and forge of the blacksmith 
and two or three farm-houses. We oiu-selves had 
fifteen farm-houses nestled here and there at a 
greater or less distance about our hills : for in 
order that I might have something on which to 
carry out my old country habits and amusements, 
we had purchased a good many hundred acres of 
land — I cannot say how much without recurring 
to the government offices; and, even there, the 
admeasurements are very incorrectly given. In 
Tuscan agricultiu-al parlance, agricultural admea- 
surements are unknown : people talk of an estate 
containing so many farms. A farm is a farm, be 
it big or little. Be it of fifteen acres, as most of 
them are near the cities, or of one himdred acres, 
as they become further off, it is still a farm. A 
good estate contains about twenty such, and is 
called a Factory. Some very large factories contain 
from forty to fifty farms. The reader must be 
content to know as little of the real acreiige of 
such estates as du the ownei-s themselves. 
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Here then, having already liired, on a long lease, 
a large hoiise in Florence, here we had pitched 
what, in the Wabashy we called our summer loca- 
tion on the pretty hills behind Fiesole : and here I 
began to build and improve. I wished to put up 
a lodge and gate where a by-way from the high 
road led to our future castle : and I wished to 
build mortared walls instead of the dry stone 
dykes which divided our land from the high road. 
But see how anxiously the Tuscan government 
watches over the interests of the citizens ! I was 
told that I must not build anything within a cer- 
tain distance of a public road without the permis- 
sion of the government. In England, if I had 
done anything injiuious to the highway, I should 
have been made to remove it or to pay the penalty. 
These paternal authorities wisely say it is better 
to prevent a wrong than to repair it ; for so they 
and their subordinates find profit and occupation. 
I had, therefore, to buy a sheet of stamped paper, 
which brought in fivepence to the government, and 
to draw up a statement to the Prefetto of Florence 
explaining what I wished tx) do : and the Council 
of the Prefecture having taken the matter into 
consideration, directed an engineer to visit the spot 
and to make his report. After a certain interval, 
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the engineer, whose fee is so much a mile, came 
out ; approved of my plan, and told me I might 
begin working at once ; without waiting until he 
could make out his report and send his formal ap- 
proval. To facilitate his doing so, I lent him a 
valuable map of the locality — which I have never 
been able to get back again from him. 

Here, then, I am superintending a matter of 
twenty bricklayers, or masons, as they are called 
when they build with stone ; and all is in full 
swing. Walls are pulled down and built up again 
inside the old farm-house ; and new walls arise 
around the old strong tower in the centre. 
Nothing is so pleasant as beginning to build : 
nothing so wearisome as the long-drawn-out clink 
of the trowel when you wish the labour were done. 
All was in full swing ; when, one afternoon, I saw 
a well-dressed stranger in the midst of the work- 
men. I went towards him. 

" What mean," he exclaimed, " these walls built 
upon a public road ? They must be levelled 
instantly." 

" Not so loud, Signer," I replied ; "walk this 
way. Tell me who you are, and where is the 
public road." 

** I am the engineer of the Comunc of Fiesolc," 
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he said, taking off his hat more civilly : "and this 
track upon which we stand is a pubHc highway. 
It is true that it is repaired only by those who like 
to keep it up ; but it is a public right of way 
nevertheless." 

" But an engineer came out jfrom the Prefettura 
of Florence and authorised me to put a lodge gate 
across it." 

*^ Let Signor Bianchi mind his own business !" 
said the offended parochial dignitary. "He is 
surveyor of the county roads : this is a paiish 
matter." 

" Well, let us inquire into it," I said : " and if 
there really is a right of way, you must help me to 
dose it up and lay out another instead." 

The " soft sawder" stuck. The engineer foresaw 
the probability of other journeys at my expense ; 
and withdrew deferentially. 

I discovered that this track really was a public 
way ; and thought it prudent immediately to make 
a little cutting and cai-t a few loads of rubbish, so 
as to carry the thoroughfare outside my new walls 
instead of through the drawing-room and staircase 
I was building. And I drew up an istanza to the 
Gonfaloniere, or Mayor and Councillors of Fiesole, 
praying pennission to close the old road, and make 
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another instead of it, but at a greater distance, at 
my own expense. My petition was refused. They 
allowed the new track I had just made behind my 
house instead of the old right of way through it ; 
but would not close up the old road. 

I immediately gave notice to quit to about sixty 
workmen — telling them that we would not create 
a residence under the walls of which their dis- 
obliging parish authorities insisted upon maintain- 
ing a public way. This was an unexpected blow. 
They could not believe us serious. But when the 
end of the week came and they were paid off, they 
looked very blank. These English are strangely 
positive people ! 

After a few days, one came to me delegated by 
the others. He stated that they thought it very 
hard that they were to be thrown out of work 
because mine host of the Osteria of the Olmo in- 
trigued with the municipality ; and they prayed 
me to address to it another petition. I refused : — 
professed myself affronted ; and said that if they 
wished to be taken on again, they had better draw 
up the petition themselves. They did so ; and got 
it signed by most of the respectable people of the 
neighbourhood : while mine host got up a counter 
petition and counter signatures. Again engineers 
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came to survey the ground, with the Gonfaloniere 
himself and members of the coimcil. Again they 
paced and measured and took the gradients : and 
when I pointed out that the new road I oflTered to 
make would be a nearer way to the parish church, 
one of them called out " where is tlie blacksmith s 
shop ? The village forge is of more importance to 
the countryman than the church." 

At length, the engineers were authorised to draw 
out a plan of two new roads to be made by me 
through our land — one below and the other above 
our castle : and when these two were made and 
approved by the engineers, I was to close the right 
of way. By press of work, this was aU completed 
in three months, notwithstanding fresh opposition 
from mine host, who appealed even to the Prefec- 
ture of Florence against the miuiicipality of Fiesole. 

" And why have you made all this opposition ?" 
I asked him, when the matter was finally settled. 
" The residence of my family and servants here 
must be advantageous to your shop." 

" Because," he answered, " I wished you to buy 
my house and premises : and the retired attorney 
there told me that the way to succeed in doing so 
was to disgust your Signoria, and make it worth 
your while to buy me out at my own price. Then 
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having made me compromise myself by opposing 
you, the fellow went and himself signed the second 
petition in favour of your new road ! But look 
here/' he said, making two or three signs of the 
cross over liis breast, "by this, and this, and this, 
so long as I live I swear to be revenged on him." 

Remembering that Dr. Masini — attorneys are 
called doctors in Tuscany — had asked me to buy 
his place also, I presiuned that it was with the 
same hope that, underhand, he had opposed the 
petition which he had openly signed. 

" You have made a good bargain, Signer Gon- 
faloniere," I said to that worthy magistrate, when 
all was ended. " In place of one scarcely-passable 
wheel track, you have made me lay down two 
good roads." 

'* I own that we have been rather hard upon your 
Signoria," he replied. " But you were at our 
mercy : and it was our duty to get all we could 
out of a stranger, for the benefit of oiu* own 
people.** 

Notwithstanding this illiberal sentiment, the 
Gonfaloniere was a sensible and straightforward 
man. A year afterwards, I was deploring to him 
the amount of rascality that existed in these Fiesole 
liills, the inhal)itants of which I had supposed to 
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be SO primitively innocent, when he asked me if I 
happened to know the Marchese Torre Arsa, Pre- 
fect of Florence. I replied that I knew him well. 

" Pray then," he insisted, " exert yourself with 
him that we may have some police, some protection 
in these parts. I and the municipio have made 
endless reclamations. You may have more in- 
fluence." 

" Strange I" I said, " that you authorities in the 
country should recur to a stranger in such matters !" 

Though I had no hope of controlling a whole 
population of robbers, I thought the police might 
check those from a distance. " A whole popula- 
tion of robbers !" exclaims the reader. Listen. I 
had procured some agricultural implements and 
iron-ploughs from England ; and I heard my fattore, 
or steward, order the ploughmen to take them home 
every night. Why so ? I inquired. 

" Because there is not a blacksmith in the dis- 
trict, however respectable, but would buy that iron 
and boil it up before the morning." 

" Do you venture to leave your plough in the 
field ?" I asked of a tenant unyoking his oxen from 
a heavy wooden implement — unchanged since 
Virgil described it. 

'* Not the iron share,*' he replied, as he removed 
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it : "any one would carry that away and sell it : nor 
would I leave the wooden beam and stilt in tlie 
winter. But in this hot weather, they do not need 
fire- wood." 

**Whom do you suspect to have stolen it?'' I 
asked our fattore, alluding to something that had 
been taken away, and to the scores of masons and 
laboiirers about. 

" I cannot suspect any one in particular ; but 
they are all capable of the theft," he answered. 

It was an expensive business to guard against 
these depredators. We had to put heavy iron-gra- 
tings to all the windows on the ground floor, and 
to some others that were not above fifteen feet 
from the ground ; and I was cautioned that I was 
very imprudent in having made five large windows 
down to tlie gi'ound in the sitting-rooms which were 
only protected by Venetian blinds, sashes and shut- 
ters inside. 

" I must* pray your Signoria, to have an iron- 
grating put to this window," said a tenant, show- 
ing me one on the level of the hill-side against 
which his sheep stable was built. I looked through, 
and saw that the floor inside was quite ten feet 
below the window. 

VOL. If. 18 
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" The thieves put down a ladder and cany up 
my lambs," said the peasant. 

I wrote to the Marchese Torre Arsa, and told 
him how strange such things seemed to an English- 
man accustomed to see sheep and cattle left lui- 
guarded in the fields at night. I mentioned, also, 
that my larder had been robbed, even through the 
iron-bars, and that all the plating had been cut, 
one night, from two pairs of harness which some 
foolish fellow had fancied to be soUd silver : and 
that the same had lately happened to a neighbour. 
I received from the Prefetto the following answer, 
which I translate Hterally, in order that those gen- 
tlemanly Tuscans and members of the government, 
who wished to insist that I myself had imagined 
a band of brigands amid their peaceful hills, may- 
see what was the state of the country on the 
evidence of their own chief magistrate. 

'' GentUissimo Signore. — As I interest myself 
much in the matter on which your Signoria has had 
the kindness to write to me, I have made the most 
urgent representations to the Commandant of the 
Royal Carabineers that vigilance over the surround- 
ing country should be more attentive and energe- 
tic ; and I flatter myself that my solicitations will 
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not have been made in vain. In the meanwhile 
please to accept the assurance of all my esteem. 

" Your most devoted servant, 

" ToREE Arsa. 
"4th June, 1863." 

We shall soon be able to estimate the value of 
the Prefetto s representations. 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 



LOOK OUT. 



A parish priest. — A gamekeeper. — Game. — Sportfimen. — A 

trial. — Thalaba.^— Bobbers ahead. 

When we first purchased at the Ohno, I had en- 
gaged, as gamekeeper and ranger, a fellow whose 
honesty, fidelity, and trustworthiness were most 
strongly guaranteed to me by the rector of a 
neighbouring parish : it would have been prudent 
to have asked if any one would guarantee the 
trustworthiness of the rector himself Of course, 
I give offence to all English Catholics by speaking 
thus of a priest ; but I think it the part of a well- 
wisher to religion to proclaim that the lives of the 
majority of these country clergy are a scandal to 
their neighbourhoods and a dishonour to their 
sacred profession. Let those whose duty it is pro- 
vide a remedy. I hired the guard so recommended 
to me at the wages of one franc a day. He also 
occupied one of the two lodges I had put up at 
the entrance gate to our park. 
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Such a person was required, not only to protect 
tlie property from thieves who should carry away 
lambs, oxen, or ploughs, and from evil-disposed 
persons of every sort, but also as a gamekeeper — 
to w^am off trespassers in pursuit of game. Now 
the upper portion of the tract of land we had pur- 
cluised, had long been a favourite resort of Florence 
" cacciatori" — as every shopboy or master in the 
countiy calls himself, when, with an old gim on 
his shoulder, and a dirty tobacco pipe in his 
mouth, he walks out of the town, witli or without 
a dog, on a Saturday evening to spend the Sunday 
in popping at larks, sparrows, goldfinches, or robin 
redbreasts. Such is the game that satisfies these 
people, and if they can spy them before they take 
wing, they are sometimes able to hit them. I was 
told that it was no unusual thing for a matter of 
forty of these gentry to meet fortuitously in the 
hills which I was laying down to grass roimd our 
castle, and there to blaze away from morning to 
night with no other intermission than was needed 
for a dinner at the house of our neighbour, the 
publican. Our lands also sheltered, in truth, a few 
hares and partridges, and a good many quails ; and 
as I wished to encourage these, and to protect our 
privacy fi'om the incui-sions of the so-aiUed sports- 
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men, I was advised to put a formal notice in the 
gazette, that we had established a " bandita" (or 
strict preserve) over our lands ; and that, there- 
fore, no one could shoot over them without a writ- 
ten permission. 

I may here mention that a licence, without 
which no one can carry arms either for the chase or 
for personal defence, costs about ten shillings, and 
that not one in five hundred of the shooters in Tus- 
cany provides himself with any. 

Not such, however, was the case of two sports- 
men who seemed rather of a better class, and 
whom I found in high altercation with my servants 
early in December 1863. It seems they had passed 
from the road over the park wall, and had shot 
some game (a chaffinch or a robin redbreast, I know 
not which) in the park. They refused to give 
their names ; but showed them in their licence, 
which they exhibited to the foreman of Signer Bel- 
landi, who happened to be passing, in order to 
prove that they were highly respectable individuals. 
The foreman promised them that he would keep 
their secret; but they loudly vociferated that, 
whether he did so or not, they were not people to 
allow themselves to be cited before a magistrate ; 
and that they would shoot mc or any of my ser- 
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vants who should inform against them. I found 
out who they were, and immediately summoned 
them myself for having been in pursuit of game 
on our preserves. As it is my object, in this part 
of my revelations, to show up law or lawyers in 
Tuscany, I must mention that I laid the informa- 
tion against these people on December 19th, 1863, 
that, a couple of months afterwards, I asked the 
clerks if the matter was forgotten, and was told 
that it could not be thought of for this long time ; 
that May 24 th following, being fixed for the hear- 
ing, I attended at the appointed place, that the 
accused parties then prayed to have the trial de- 
ferred, on the plea that they had not had time to 
prepare their defence, and that it was so deferred 
for another week. Again I attended, and before 
any witnesses to the trespass were called, I ad- 
dressed the court, and said that I had myself sum- 
moned these gentlemen, not for the value of the 
poor sparrow they had shot, but because they had 
threatened the life of my people ; that such threats 
were imworthy the boasted civilisation of Tuscany ; 
that I had smnmoned them in order to tell them 
pubUcly that, if they did not fulfil their threats, 
they were bullies and cowards, and that, if they 
did fidfil them, they were assassins ; and that I 
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was resolved in future to prosecute to the utmost 
any one who should use such language to me or 
mine. Having thus exposed them, I prayed the 
ci>urt to let them go. The ministro puhlicOy or 
public prosecutor, muttered something that they 
ought to be tried for using threatening language ; 
but die judge advised the accused to make them- 
solves sciuxje, and tliey slunk out of court. 

" How pleasantly the dajrs 
Of Thalaba went on !" 

We built, and we grubbed up vineyards and 
olivo trees ; and laid down the lands on which 
thoy had grown into grass round the castle ; and 
wo oiiltivatvd the b^^re hills that rose to the north : 
juui, in the short twilight of the Italian sky, we 
took ovoning drives along the more populous roads 
to Florence or Fiesole : or, through the romantic 
raviiio ami thick chestnut woods, we descended to- 
waixirt the rich valley of Mugello, which lay be- 
twoi»n that of the Arno and the Appenines. Often 
wo drove, in the evening, to visit our daughter, 
wife of Marchese Guadagno Guadagni, whose re- 
sidence lay in the dip of another valley, separated, 
by a bleak ridge, called Le Croci, from ours of the 
Mugnone. 

Early in tlie month of July of this year, 1864, 
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the guardia, Agostino Casati, whom I have said I 
had hked as keeper, came to me, and mysteriously 
requested me to send word to the Pretore of 
Fiesole that three men, whom the police had long 
sought, were, at that time, drinking at the neigh- 
boming public house. 

"Go and tell him yourself," I said. 

" Excuse me ; I would rather not appear ui the 
matter." 

" Who are the fellows ? What have I to do with 
having them arrested ?" I asked. 

"One of them is called Pallandra," he said; 
" another Corta. They have planned to rob your 
Signoria." 

Thereupon, I sent to the Pretore of Fiesole, that 
I was informed that these "malviventi — bad livers," 
long sought by the police, were drinking at Cucci- 
olo s public. About seven o'clock in the evening 
of that day, I was dressing for dinner, when my 
yoimgest son came and told me that our dogs 
were barking furiously round a little cypress plant- 
ation in the park, about three hundred yards from 
the castle ; and that he had seen two men come 
out from it, look about them, and then go into it 
again. I desired him to go and tell Agostino, the 
keeper ; and to tell him also to look into a ruined 
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decoy-house near, as it was an excellent hiding- 
place. My Bruno met the keeper returning from the 
cypress wood, whence, he said, the men had passed 
out and had gone up the hilL I sent for Agostino, 
and asked him why he had not stayed them ? He 
said that he had left his rifle at his lodge ; that 
these men were strong and armed ; that he had 
no warrant to arrest them ; but that the national 
guard had taken one in the public house, and that 
these two must have been his comrades ; that they 
must have been the three of whom he had warned 
me, etc. 

There the matter did not end ; but we thought 
no more about it. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



what's in the wind. 



Topography of the Olmo. — Company at the Lago. — Company 
at the Olmo. — Company at the Qaerciola. — An English 
carriage on the downs. 

I HAVE said that we often drove through a romantic 
ravine and thick chestnut-woods that lay between 
our house and the valley of the MugeUo. It is need- 
ful that I should now more particularly describe the 
locality and the line of roads amongst which we 
were settling ourselves. I have said that our house 
was about five hundred yards from the provincial 
or high road from Florence to Borgo S. Lorenzo 
and Faenza : and that, about double that distance 
below our lodge-gate on the way to Florence, was 
a neat osteria or public-house, nearly opposite to 
which was the cottage of the retired attorney Dr. 
Masini, and three or four farm-houses with the 
blacksmith's shop. Above our lodge and gate, the 
turnpike wound northwards, over grassy and cul- 
tivated hills, leaving, on the right, a parish road 
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which branclied off to Masseto, the residence of the 
Marchese GuadagnL A smooth grassy meadow 
occupied the greater part of the triangle fonned 
between this parish road and the turnpike. Beside 
this meadow and road, and distant about half-a- 
mile from our lodge, was a large solitary farm-house 
called the Croci. Here the turnpike began to de- 
scend amongst the hills ; and after another half-mile, 
led to a large public-house called the Lago ; placed 
near more farm-houses and near the entrance to the 
beautiful ravine through which the high road 
wound, as I have said, to Borgo S. Lorenzo : — a 
town of about six thousand inhabitants, distant 
six miles below. This Osteria del Lago was kept 
by a man named Pietro Parenti, a mason, who had 
worked for us almost constantly since we came into 
the coimtry ; and who was nephew to the landlord 
of the public-house of the Olmo. 

About midday of the 28th of July of this year, 
1864, three strangers went into this public-house 
and aaked for something to eat : I call them 
strangers because, although this was a high road 
between Florence and a town of five or six thousand 
inhabitants, I am assured, by the innkeepers, that 
in the course of the year, not ten people pass along 
it who are not perfectly well-known as belonging 
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to the population of the country. Thus, on the 
evening before this day, when my keeper was 
drinking in the same house with an apparent 
stranger, everyone knew that his friend was the 
notorious " Pallandra," who had escaped from our 
plantation when his comrade had been arrested a 
fortnight before. However, the three who were 
now eating at the Lago were really strangers. They 
spoke Romagnole — or the dialect of the Homagna 
— well distinguished by all Tuscans — ^interlarded 
with unintelligible slang words as they conversed 
with one another : they had all very long knives 
or stilettos. The landlord, afterwards interrogated, 
said he had fancied they were cattle-drivers who had 
left their herd in the road hard by ; but his two 
daughters, who retiuned after dinner to their work 
on our neighbouring lands, saw no drove of cattle, 
but had observed the three strangers creep under 
the arch of a bridge where it spans the torrent of 
the Lago beneath the high road near their fatlier's 
house, and there lie concealed for some hoiu^. 

About two hours after midday on that same 
day, the young wife of our gardener, who occupied 
one of the two tenements that formed our lodge, 
— the keeper living in tlie other — went down, with 
her bal^y in her aims, to the osteria of the Olmo. 
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She there found two strangers eating at a table. 
One of them wore a very large black beard, the 
other a pair of spectacles. The man with the beard 
was talking Romagnole to the inn-keeper, and 
saying that he was a hay and grass seed merchant, 
and asking whether he thought that I, the Signore 
of the neighbouring castle, would buy any seed. 
The landlord answered doggedly that he knew 
nothing about it : — that the woman was my gar- 
dener s wife, and that they should apply to her. 
They did so, and she advised them to come up to 
the house. They did not come ; but began paying 
their reckoning. This led to a quarrel between 
them and their host : for when they objected to 
his demand of four francs, he reminded them of 
their horse in the stable, wliich had eaten for three ; 
and he long refused to take tlie zwanzigers — as the 
people still call German money which they offered ; 
though he admitted it might pass in Romagna. 
These two also talked Romagnole to mine host ; 
but between themselves, they spoke a language 
which Lena Margheri could not imderstand. She 
came away and left them squabbling. 

About a mile and a-half under the Olmo, to- 
wards Florence, is a village ciiUed the Querciola. 
At a public-house here kept by Frangioni, a sort of 
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cattJe-broker, four strangers stopped that day to 
eat, and then went on their way towards Borgo S. 
Lorenzo. On the hill of the Croci near this road, 
that same Frangioni and a contadino of a neigh- 
bouring farm, were returning from a cattle fair, 
when they were stopped by four strangers, who 
asked them many particulars about the neighbour- 
hood. 

But if, as I have said, it is needful that sheep 
and cattle should in Tuscany be locked up at night 
in stables well secured with iron bars to prevent 
them being carried away by robbers, it is no less 
necessary that they should be taken to the same 
shelter in the day time to protect them from the 
heat of the sim. Thus, then, having been led out 
to the fields at sun rise, they are driven back to 
the close stables at about ten o'clock ; where they 
pant, in shade, during the hottest hours of the day. 
At about three o'clock in the afternoon of this 
eventful 28th July, Adrian Rossi, son of a tenant 
farmer at the Olmo, was driving his father's three 
cows from their stable to the grassy hills which 
lie on each side of the road that branches off, as I 
have said, from the turnpike towards Masseto. He 
had already got to the downs beyond the embranch- 
ment on this Masseto road, when he was stopped 
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by three strangers. They pointed to a little 
English park phaeton, drawn by two English 
horses, driven by a coachman in crimson livery, 
which was passing at the time. 

" Who is that ?" they asked. 

" Where do you come from," replied the boy, 
" that you do not know that red livery ? Why, it 
is the wife of the English Signore of the Castle 
there ; and the Signorino behind is her son." 

" Per Bacco ! it is a pretty equipage ! Pretty 
horses 1" said one of the strangers. " Are they 
rich?" 

" I should think so !" exclaimed the boy. 

" Where is she going to ?" 

" To Masseto, without doubt : to see her daugh- 
ter, the Marchesa Guadagm." 

"Where is the house?" "Are they rich?" "Who 
are the Signori of the coimtry ?" " Whose house is 
that one there ?" " Who are the richest people ?" 
" Do they keep money in the house ?" 

With these and many such questions, they plied 
the cow-boy, imtil three other strangers came up 
and joined the first three : then they all began 
quarrelling for that some had kept the others 
waiting. The lad Adriano sauntered off to his 
cattle. 
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Two or three hours later, an old lalK)iiring man, 
named Mensa, was on the high road between the 
Croci and our lodge when he passed two strangers 
who were strolling along. They looked hard at 
him ; and one of them exclaimed, — 

" Aspettare e nou venire — 
La ^ cosa da far morire. 

To wait when no one comes to thee, 
Is quite as bad as death can be." 

This is a weU-known catch in Romagna. They 
told Mensa, if he met some whom they described, 
he should bid them hasten on. 

I should mention that the coachman alluded to 
in the last page was no longer my poor Paul, so 
often mentioned in this history. When I had first 
come abroad in 1852, I had brought an English 
coachman with me to Boulogne; but, in a few days, 
I observed that whatever message or commission 
I would entrust to him, he invariably replied, 

" Please, Sir, they don't talk English in this 
country !" 

*' And cannot you learn to make yourself under- 
stood r 

'* Oh, no. Sir !" he would answer, with a solemn 
shake of his head. 

I sent him back to England, and engaged Paul ; 

VOT,. II. lit 
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who, though he could speak no language but his 
own French, undertook to make himself intel- 
ligible wheresoever I might take him. We travelled 
through Germany; and even the Germans could 
not but understand his signs and gestures. We 
went to Italy ; and he soon spoke the language of 
that peninsula — as well as Frenchmen usually 
condescend to do. Once more at Boulogne, on 
our retiuTi to England, I told Paul that we must 
part, as I was going home. 

" Je ne vois pas pourquoi !" he exclaimed. " I 
have made the Germans and the ItaUans under- 
stand me, and the English are not more difficult 
than they." 

He went with us. He di'ove us for two seasons 
in London — finding his way about the town by 
landmarks of his own, which I could never imder- 
stand; and again accompanied us to Italy, vid 
Lisbon, as has been described in these pages. 

While my house in Florence was being prepared 
for me, I had hired the great Villa Capponi, near 
the city; and here, one day while I was driving 
out with the groom, Paul felt himself ill, and sent 
for a doctor. The doctor came, and, on my return 
home, I foimd that he had bled his patient. The 
poor fellow proved to have caught the small-pox, 
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then raging as an epidemic in Florence. He was 
taken to the hospital ; and, as they there told me, 
died because he had been bled. 

The doctor applied to me for payment, and in- 
sisted that I should satisfy him. I replied that it 
was not I who had called him in ; but that if he 
would send in his charge "for bleeding one ill of 
the smaU-pox and so causing his death," I would 
send the bill to the French consul, who adminis- 
tered my servant s effects. I heard no more about 
him. 

Poor Paul ! I rescued him from the anatomist's 
scalpel and had him buried as decorously as I could 
in the parish burial-ground at S. Marco Vecchio. 
But they would not give him a coflSn or a tomb- 
stone. Such occupy too much ground, and are not 
allowed in Tuscany. 

" She wants to put a little wooden cross at the 
head of his grave to shew where her husband is 
buried !" said a parish rector to me in reference to 
a poor widow. "Foolish woman! what does it 
matter where he lies ? Tell her to say a prayer 
for his soul and not to think about his body !" 

The Tuscans are the only people in the world, 
that I ever knew or heard of, who have no respect 
for the dead — who treat their dead with marked 
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disrespect. In proof of this disrespect, I adduce 
not only what I have just recorded, but the tem- 
porary deposit for the dead at Sta. Cattarina in 
Florence and the great burial-ground at TrespianL 
Heaven rest poor Paul and all strangers who die 
here ! 




CHAPTEK XXVI. 



BRIQANDS. 



An evening walk. — All going home. — The carriage stopped.— 
Shotb are fired. — Hansom demanded. 

And now the cool of the evrening was blowing up, 
and I sauntered out for a walk with my youngest 
son, Bruno. His brother, Whittingham, now aged 
seventeen, had accompanied his mother in the 
carriage. We cut across the park and up the hills 
to the north of the castle. The view of Florence to 
the south, and of the Appenines rising beyond the 
town of Borgo S. Lorenzo, and beyond the nearer 
pine-sheltered monastery of Monte Senario to the 
north, showed as bright as ever. It was a beautifiil 
evening. We turned down the slope of the hills 
towards the turnpike-road. In a field above it, 
our fattore was watching a number of reapers 
cutting a field of vetches. Just below them, on 
an earthen tlu-eshing-floor prepared just behind 
our farm-house of the Croci, about twenty men, 
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with heavy flciils, were thrashing out the newly- 
harvested wheat. Amongst these, I was surprised 
to notice the ground-keeper, Agostino, tlirashing 
more vigorously than any of them. He laughed 
when I remarked upon his being there rather than 
walking about with his gun, and said he was 
showing the others liow to thrash. 

Meanwhile the chaplain of a Uttle church, 
founded centuries ago in that neighbourhood, was 
passing up the turnpike-road between our lodge 
and the farm, when he observed four men lying, as 
if to conceal themselves, in a giassy ditch by the 
roadside. One of tliem made a gesture towards 
him ; but was kept back by another with a sign 
which the chaplain interpreted as " Let him alone ; 
he is not worth it !" The terrified Cappellano took 
to his heels ; and hastening up to where our 
steward was with the reapers, said — " Signor 
fattore, you ought to have tliose strangers ar- 
rested." 

The fattore and the reapers stood and watched 
me and my yoimgest son as we saimtered home- 
wards along the road below : they saw us pass 
unmolested the ditch where the men were hid, 
and thought no more of the matter. 

Already tlie day was getting on ; the keeper, 
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Agostino, weary of his new-bom love of labour, 
had gone down to the public-house of the Lago. 
Fattore, reapers, and thrashers were all dispersing 
homewards. Tlie cow-boy, Andrea Rossi, was 
thinking of driving his cows back to be milked, 
when he saw two of the strangers who had spoken 
to him some hours before, lying behind a rock in a 
ditch bordering the parish road of Masseto. They 
appeared to be asleep : but one of them raised his 
head and asked what o'clock it was ? 

" About twenty-three o'clock and a-half," replied 
the boy : twenty-four o'clock and the end of the 
day is always at sunset. The men rose up, and 
soon they saw our carriage returning, with my 
wife and son, from Masseto. The sim was still 
above the horizon : it wanted a quarter of an hour 
to sunset, to eight o'clock. Children were still 
watching their sheep on the downs ; labourers 
were returning from their work : our house was 
in sight, a quarter of a mile distant : Fiesole, 
on the hill in front ; Florence, in the valley below. 
The carriage came quietly on. A ploughman of 
my own, named Moscarda, leading his team from 
the field, pa^ed the suspicious-looking strangers, 
and said to the boy, Andrea, "Take home thy 
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COWS, my lad ; or they will be stolen. " The Ciir- 
riage came quietly on. 

" Off, my lass," cried one of tlie strangers to a 
daughter of Fanner ZanobeUi, who was tending 
her sheep on the down : "be off, I say, directly ; 
or you will be killed. " 

The carriage horses were coming along at foot s 
pace because the road just there made a steep dip 
down towards the turnpike. My wife was suffering 
from a headache ; and, sitting with her elbow on 
her knee, rested her forehead in her hand. She 
was disturbed by the stopping of the carriage sud- 
denly ; and, raising her head, saw a tall, good- 
looking man, with a black beard and hair, and 
with very black eyes, pointing a double-barrelled 
gim at her, and another man coming round to her 
side of the carriage, and pointing a pistol. 

" What do you want V she asked. 

" Get down — ^get down," cried the bearded man. 
" Do not be afraid : we are poor wretches who 
want money to get away from this country." 

They seized her by her two wrists and pulled 
her from the phaeton. The black-bearded man 
(whom I will call the chief) then majestically signed 
to my son to get down; and pulling open his 
jacket, said, " We must have three tliousand scudi. 
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Have you got them about you ? Is there no money 
m the carriage ?" 

" Che !" replied Whittingham. " Do you sup- 
pose we carry money about in such a carriage T 

The man asked him again if he had no money 
about him, and searched his pockets, whistling 
violently the while for others to come up. The 
cowboy, Andrea Rossi, seeing the carriage attacked, 
also signed and shouted to the three men who had 
joined the others before, and whom he could not 
suspect to be robbers, shouted to them to come to 
the assistance of the lady. The two brigands who 
were with the carriage, could not see these run- 
ning up behind the hill ; and the cliief, whistUng 
again and again, got angry with my wife, who was 
screaming to the shepherd girls, and arguing with 
him ; he got angry, and swore he would shoot her 
son. She threw herself between Whittingham and 
the gun, the barrel of which she thus struck up, 
so that the shot went over his shoulder. Mean- 
while, five other ruffians ran up across the meadow, 
and seeing the horses prancing at the report of the 
chiefs gun, one of the new-comers fired at them. 
The shot passed imder the mane, about half an 
inch above the neck-bone of the off horse. 

All these new-comers were armed with pistols or 
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guns, and crcnvded around the carriage. One 
whom they called the " Venetian," and whose face 
was bound up because he had a toothache, went 
up to my son and stiTick him in the ribs with the 
barrel of his gun : it is supposed it was he who 
had shot the horse. 

" Be quiet you I" cried the chief to him ; " be 
quiet and go along with the young gentleman, two 
of you. Take him away, two of you !" he shouted, 
as four had turned back along the road with liun. 

'*And now, Signora, for this money," said the 
cliief, turning to my wife and leading her on. 
** You must come with us and send the coachman 
to your husband for the three thousand scudi." 

There was discussion amongst the robbers. 

" No !" resumed the chief. "They say you are the 
wife of the rich Signore Beste, and we will have ten 
thousand — or let us say rather twelve thousand 
scudL Let your coachman go to the palace and 
get twelve thousand from your husband. It will 
teach him not to have people airested again !" he 
muttered, as he signed to tlie coachman to go and 
fetch the money. 

" My husband is not at home," said my wife. 

** Yes he is. He went back some time since," 
rejjlied the ruffians. 
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" But you do not suppose that he would believe 
the word of the coachman and give liim the money. 
You had better let me go and tell him all about 
it," expostulated the captive, as they were dragging 
her onward. 

"Be it so. Go. We have got the boy in 
pledge," said the chief. 

My wife turned to go. 

" You are a fool ! She will never come back !" 
expostulated the ruffians with their leader. " That 
lad is not really her son, and you will never get 
any ransom. She wUl bring the carabineers upon 
us. 

Tlie chief turned back ; caught hold of his pri- 
soner again ; and dragged her by the wrist off the 
road and some hundred yards with them up the 
side of the hiQ. 

" You vainly try to take me along with you," 
she expostulated. *' You see I am too weak to go 
on at this rate. There is no money in the house. 
It must be had from Florence." 

He took from her a gold eye-glass that had 
escaped from her band, a very valuable gold watch 
with a bunch of gold fancy seals hanging to it, a 
brooch made of a Torquay pebble set in gold, the 
gold buttons from her wristbands, a locket with 
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hair; and anxiously asked whether tlie brass label 
on the collar of her lap-dog were of gold or not. 
She assui-ed him it wiis of base metal, and offered 
it to him. 

** Now then," he Siiid, "you may go, Signora, as 
you do not seem able to accompany us. I give 
you, Signora, one hour to send to Florence for the 
money." 

" One hour !" she exclaimed. *^ Are you such 
strangers to this country as to think that a mes- 
senger can go to Florence and return witliin an 
hour? And, moreover, the banks are all closed 
until to-morrow." 

"That is your look out!" he said. "But ob- 
serve, Signora," he added ; " the very latest mo- 
ment I can say is eleven o'clock this night. Send 
the money by your own servant to the place where 
the carriage was stopped. Send him aJone; in his 
red coat that we may know him. If he does not 
come, or if you attempt to send the police, your 
son is dead." 

"And when I send the money," pleaded my 
wife, " will you not release my son to the servant 
who brings it?" 

"No. It is impossible he can be returned to 
you till to-morrow." 
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" Will you then return him unharmed T 

" I swear it," he answered, as he respectfully 
took her hand and kissed it, with the maimer of a 
Roman or a Neapolitan — for Tuscans do not kiss 
hands in token of respect. " Send tlie money, 
Signora, as I have said, and I swear he shall be 
dismissed safe. If you fail in anything, he is a 
dead youth. You understand, dead — dead," 

He turned away as he spoke, and my poor wife 
took to her heels and began running homewards as 
fast as she could. After a few paces, she stumbled 
and fell — cutting her knees, hands, and face severely 
with the gravel. Ab she was painfully raising her- 
self again, she shrieked on seeing two men come up. 

" Do not be afraid, Signora Padrona," they said. 
" Do you not know us ? We are your own conta- 
dini, Rocchi and Ballini." 

She seized both their arms, and they hurried 
and dragged her along towards the castle. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



OUR TENANTRY. 



Alarm at home. — Oar neiglibours. — Sending the ransom. — 
Telegraph to Turin. — The carabineers. — A night search. 

I MYSELF meanwhile had returned, as I have said, 
from my walk, and was sitting on the terrace be- 
fore the house when I heard much shouting from 
the direction of the lodge gates. I hastened 
thither, and found half-a-dozen people, men and 
women, with the coachman and horses and empty- 
carriage, all talking at once, and telling me that 
the Signora Padrona and the Signorino had been 
carried away by brigands. The outrage was, to 
me, so unheard of in this part of Italy, that I could 
not, at first, imderstand their meaning. I jumped 
into the carriage with only the staff I had in my 
hands ; and told all the men who could to clamber 
on behind and beside me. The coachman cried 
Wit that one of the horses was woimded and bleed- 
ings and would, probably, fall by the way. The 
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people said it would be madness to go without 
amis. I told them to take the two gims of the 
keeper, and I hastened onward on foot. At fifty 
yards from tlie gate, I met my wife returning, 
supported by our two tenants. She wildly told 
me to get twelve thousand scudi instantly to send 
to redeem our boy ; and with difficulty, I calmed her 
sufficiently to enable her to tell me what had 
happened. 

Many of our tenantry had now collected, and 
urged me to arm them that they might go in 
pursuit. I had no aims. I had never thought 
arms necessary in the neighbourhood of Florence. 
They told me that the ex-attorney, Dr. Masini, had 
arms. I rushed down to liis cottage, and made 
him load two or three fowling pieces he had. 
Then, by his advice, I wrote a note to the com- 
mander of the National guard at Fiesole, telling 
him what had chanced and requiring assistance. 
This I sent off by the trembling coachman, who had 
only courage to run in that direction away from the 
danger. I fetched from my room an old Albanian 
poignard and a brace of old English duelling 
pistols ; the only arms I had. One of them I gave 
to the cook, who bravely offered himself for service. 
Our footman, who had been a soldier of the Grand 
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Duke, skulked away amongst the women. Our 
butler I ordered to stay with his mistress and with 
our yoimger son. I was just starting with our 
tenants, when Agostino, the keeper, returned to 
the lodge. He excused himself for not having 
been there before, saying that, after I had seen 
him tlirashing, he had been to the public house of 
the Lago; that he had there heard of the attack, 
and had asked the landlord to lend him his gun : 
that this being refused, he had hastened home to 
get his own piece. A strange story! " You have 
passed within half a quarter of a mile of the track 
where they were carrying off my son ; and, by 
coming here for your rifle, have made a circuit of 
more than a mUe. " 

" But, Signora," he said to my wife, "what was 
the captain of the band like T 

" A tall man, with a large very black beard." 

"I know him !" cried Agostino: "it is Berti : 
they wiU have gone to Cistio !" 

He then tried to persuade our tenants not to 
attempt to follow them, badly armed as they were. 

A fine young farmer, named Messeri, came for- 
ward at the head of them. " If anything happens 
to us. Signer Padrone," he said, " do you charge 
yourself with our wives and families V 
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*' I swear it to you." 

* ' Andiamo !" cried Messeri. 

Our steward, whose house was at the lower part 
of our property, now came up. He advised me not 
to tliink of following them at present : said that 
they had already the start of an hour from the 
place where they had pai'ted from the carriage ; 
that they would have reaohed the woods, where a 
score of countiymen would never be able to find 
them if they chose to lie concealed ; or would be 
shot down if they preferred to resist. He advised 
me to let him go rather and summon out the 
Cai-abineers from Florence. He started in a gig 
^vith a swift horse, and I urged our humble friends 
to wait till, more assistance being collected, we 
might raise the country and recover my son as they 
should attempt to escape. 

** But the ransom," urged my wife. " I promised 
to send the money." 

" The robbers' captain must know," I replied, 
" that we have not three thousand pounds in the 
house, and that it would be impossible to get it 
from Florence in the time he mentioned. Besides, 
you and I know that we have not got as much in 
Florence ; and I doubt whether any banker would 
advance it on a simple cheque without a personal 
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interview, which is impossible to-night. Moreover," 
I added, '' I have no great fear for Wliittingham. 
As they have not made away with him immediately, 
his manners are so popular that he will win upon 
them ; and he will either find means to slip away, 
or wUl offer to join the band till he can make an 
opportunity of doing so. All we can do is to raise 
the country, and show the robbers they are not 
safe till he is released." 

With tliis view, I sent an express to our son-in- 
law, the Marchese Guadagni. His tenants were 
soon aroused, and gathered with those of other 
neighbours. 

And now the hour was at hand at which 
the ransom was to be sent to the appointed 
place ; and it became necessary to select the envoy. 
The footman, to whom the livery coat of right be- 
longed, had, as I have said, slunk away among the 
women and children : the coachman had sped to 
Fiesole. The cook prayed to be entrusted with 
the mission. I could not send him for the same 
reason that I could not go myself, namely, that he 
was a stranger in the country, and would be un- 
able to recognise any whom he might meet. One 
of our tenants, Natale BaUini, who was also a 
corporal in the National Guard, offered to don the 
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crimson coat and to do the errand — ^I'equesting 
only that the cook might accompany him. To 
these two, I gave a cheque on a Florence banker; 
desiring them to explain that it had been impos- 
sible for me to get out the money in so short a 
time, and after the banks were closed : I told them 
to enter into conversation with the brigands ; to 
leiim all they could ; and to gain time. They went 
and returned, declaring they had been to the place 
appointed but could not see anyone. I sent them 
back again and told them to wait about the spot : 
they again returned as unsuccessful as before. 

This was very strange. It was evident that they 
were leaving the neighbourhood and that no body 
of laboiurers would suffice to stop them and recover 
my son. I immediately sent a man to the Tele- 
gmph office at Florence with the following message : 
" To the English Minister, Turin. This afternoon, 
five brigands stopped my wife's carnage seven 
miles from Florence. They carried away my son 
to the hills for twelve thousand scudi, but have 
not come to receive the ransom at the appointed 
place. As an Englishman, I address myself to you." 

Our groimds about the house were now filled 
with countrymen armed with such weapons as they 
had. A body of National Guards anived from 
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Fiesole, and, dividing themselves into pai'ties with 
the peasantry, started off by different roads. A 
troop of Carabineer rode up from Florence and 
dispersed themselves in like manner. I attached 
myself to half a dozen of these ; and, with as many 
countrymen, we huiried up the high road ; past 
the Croci farm-house ; and on to the public-house 
of the Lago. Tliere they halted ; and the Cara- 
bineers began to search the premises and out- 
houses ; while, with much difficulty, they persuaded 
mine host to rise and let them into his house. I 
thought it curious that this man should appear not 
to have heard of the robbery, while all the rest of 
the country were astir with the report, and while 
our keeper, Agostino, had said that he had applied 
to him for the loan of his gim and been refused ; 
or that, hearing of it now, he should show no in- 
terest in the fate of the youth from whose father 
he and his family had received such constant 
wages. The Carabineers, however, said nothing, 
but poked about with their muskets in every 
hole and corner, and into every great clothes and 
meal chest. They did not find anything to reward 
their search : and, on leaving the public-house, the 
two who were on horseback rode forward to search 
the country towards Borgo S. Lorenzo ; while, on 
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my advice, the others, who were on foot, turned 
up a narrow wooded ravine which led behind the 
public-house towards the higher hills above. Along 
this broken path, we aU made the best of our way. 
There was a cottage some way up the ravine, and 
here, also, they aroused the inmates and renewed 
their search ; while some were posted roimd the 
house to prevent the escape of any who should seek 
to fly. Again we moved forward, after an in- 
effectual examination — looking behind every rock 
and thi-usting muskets into every pile of brambles 
or brushwood. It was a beautiful night. The 
moon lit up the scenery with a silvery brightness : 
and it was sad to me to convince myself how per- 
fectly useless must be every search to recover my 
lost son while conducted by such a police. The 
soldiers themselves admitted that it was not likely 
that they could succeed : — that anyone who did 
not wish to be caught had only to move out of the 
way when he saw the glitter of their arms or heard 
their approaching clatter along the stony road. 
Hour after hour we wandered about in the woods 
and ravines, and by paths which clothe and inter- 
sect this lofty but beautiful region. 



CHAPTER XXVIIT 



THE PitlSONER. 




Tu the bills,— More brigands.— Chat with the chief.— Re- 
leased.— Night wanderings. — Flight of the robbers. 

In the meantime, my son, as I have said, bad been 
led away by several of the band as far as the ridge 
of the hill that divides our valley from that of 
Maaseto. At this spot, they left the road, and 
went up the hills by a bridle track on the left hand. 
From this part, he saw his mother a second time 
dragged from the carriage in the distance, and then 
released and joined and helped along by our two 
contadini. The chief shouted to them to stop ; 
and while they all came to a halt, they anxiously 
questioned their prisoner as to whether he was 
really my son or a cameriere. "If you are the 
servant and are passing yourself oflf for the son, 
poor devil 1 I pity you I" said one. Repeatedly 
ie same question was asked : for, in real fact, he 
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had only returned thirteen days before from a 
college in England ; and those who had an imper- 
fect knowledge of the family may have seen that, 
though like his brother who had remained with us, 
he was two years older than he. One of those 
who had joined the band just after the carriage 
was first stopped, a good-looking man, and by far 
the cleanest of the party, and the only one who 
was without gun or pistol, told the prisoner not to 
be afraid for that he would help him : and thus 
they waited until the chief and another fellow 
came up. 

" What have you got ?" many of them asked. 
" How much is it ?" 

"Twelve thousand scudi to be paid at eleven 
o'clock this night, or else a fucillata for him," 
pointing to my son. 

They went on to the top of the hill, where all the 
band brought in their arms to the chief. He dis- 
tributed them afresh, and gave four or five tin 
cartridges to each ; and told them where to place 
themselves on the brow of the lulls. One who had 
a telescope, or eye-glass, was sent to the top of 
another hill to watch the castle. The chief gave 
his own double-barrelled gun to the man who had 
said he would protect the prisoner, and told him 
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to cany it there — pointing with his thumb in the 
direction of the pubUc-hoiise of the Lago : and 
ordered him and the Venetian to count the money 
and bring it If more than one messenger appeared 
with it, a signal was to be fired, and they all were 
to fly ; and he, the chief, would shoot the captive. 
With one only of his followers, the captain then 
led Whittingham along a track high in the moun- 
tains behind the church of the Madonna del Sasso. 
After proceeding about half-a-mile, they met four 
other armed ruffians, who asked "Chi h quello — 
who is that ?" The chief replied that " It was a 
prisoner, son of a gentleman ; and that twelve 
thousand scudi were to be paid to ransom him at 
eleven o'clock." "It will not be paid!" cried one of 
them, and pointed a pistol at the captive. He 
struck up the weapon, and the ball whizzed over 
his shoulder. The chief cried — " Be quiet ! Do 
you want to have a fucillata yourself ?" The other 
insisted that the money would never be seen ; but 
the chief again bade him to hold his peace, and or- 
dered him and the other three new comers to go 
to some place towards Ponte a Sieve. He spoke 
in a mixed dialect which my son could not imder- 
stand, but thought he said they were to be at 
Bologna on the following night. And yet he and 
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his mother had observed that this same man, in 
addressing themselves, spoke very pure Italian — 
always addressing them in the third person, as 
" lei" and" la di lei" 

They continued to walk for about three miles 
further along the ridge ; and, at length, sat down 
at the top of the hill. There the wind blew fresh ; 
and the polite brigand expressed a fear lest it 
should incommode his prisoner ; he, therefore, re- 
quested him to move below the brow of the hill 
towards the valley of Mugello, and sought out a 
sheltered nook under some evergreen oak bushes. 
Here they all three threw themselves on the 
grass, and the robber chief began to converse with 
all the frankness or rather the gossiping talkative- 
ness of an Italian. He said that his name was 
Pellegrino Alberti* : that he had been a lieutenant 
in the Papal army, from which he had deserted. 
He swore much against Pio Nono, while his fellow, 
who was lying near and joined in the talk with a 
certain degree of deference, swore equally at Gari- 
baldi as the cause of his having taken to this life. 

* Nota bene : that my gamekeeper had said, in the first 
moment, that the brigand was called Berti. One of the com- 
panions of the notorious Stoppa, who had murdered a dozen 
people in the Maremme of Tuscany, in 1861, was called Berti. 
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The chief told that his band consisted of twenty- 
five men : ten on the other side of Borgo, and 
fifteen amongst these hills : — that two of them 
were Neapolitans, one a German, and the others 
Venetians; that he had been a brigand in the 
Neapolitan countiy, till some of his followers being 
killed by the troops, he had left that kingdom. 

My son remarked to him that twelve thousand 
scudi was an unconscionable sum to ask for the 
ransom of a mere lad. 

" Not at all," he replied. "It will be nothing to 
your father, who paid one hundred and thii'ty- 
seven thousand for that estate. (This was a com- 
plete mistake.) "I know all about you," he con- 
tinued. " I know at what time you dine : I know 
that you sit all the evening in those rooms with 
windows down to the ground : I know that you all 
go and sit out awhile on the terrace the last thing 
before you go to bed. I know it all from a traitor 
in your fathers service. I know that Fenzi is his 
banker in Florence," etc., etc. 

In the midst of this pleasant talk, Whittingham 
iisked him to give him a pistol as a memorial of 
that night. 

" Impossible," he replied : ** arms are too scarce 
with us ; and T dare not go into Florence to buy 
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more. A price of two hundred scudi is offered for 
me, since I killed a corporal of Carabineers. But 
do you join us, and we will lead a jolly life !" 

" Jolly ! why you have told me that you do not 
sometimes eat for three days, and you have been 
swearing at those who brought you to this kind of 
life. Why do you not try rather to make terms 
with the government ?" 

" I have tried : but they will give me twenty- 
five years at the galleys." 

'* WeU : I must take time to think about yoiu* 
proposal," replied Whittingham. 

In this manner they talked on till near eleven 

clock, when the chief said, "Your ransom must 
be paid by this time ; and I beg to thank you 
much for the assistance we shall derive from your 
money in getting on towards Austria ; for we shall 
all start after a few days more in these hills. But 

1 advise you to warn your father not to say any- 
thing about us to the Carabineers. If they come 
after us, we will descend upon his villa and make 
a vero macello — a real butchery of every one 
there." 

He then cut a heavy stick and gave it to my 
son that he might protect himself against the 
savage sheep-dogs of the country, and tied a stone 
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in the comer of his handkerchief for the same 
pui-pose. He also gave him a tin cailridge of a 
peculiar make as a pass. 

" If you meet any of our people," he said, "show 
that cartridge and say '^ seguito quel the dovea 
seguire — that has happened which was to happen : 
tliey have kept me till now, and have now let 
me go.' But, if possible, hide yourself from that 
Venetian who has the tooth-ache, because he has 
sworn to kill some one to-day. You had better, 
therefore, go back by a different road from that 
which we followed. Addio Signorino. Good night 
— a rivederci — I hope we shall meet again." 

The released prisoner laughed and, begging to 
be excused that he could not join in that wish, 
turned him from those two worthy gentlemen. He 
was not to go by the way he had come, even if he 
could have found it, and so struck through the 
pastures and woods. He wandered long in the 
moonlight, he knew not whither : then discovered 
that he must be at the edge of a steep precipice, 
for he saw the fire-flies wheelmg about fai* under 
his feet. Overcome by fatigue, he sat down under 
a bank and fell asleep. When he awoke, he wan- 
dered on again, and, just before sunrise, found 
himself near a large dairy fanu-house, cjiUcd Pere- 
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tola, the property of his brother-in-law, the Mar- 
chese Guadagni. The furious barking of the dogs 
here woke the contadini who, looking out of their 
windows and ascertaining who he was, immediately 
arose to accompany him home. Passing on their 
way, they met some countrymen who told them 
that, at about ten o'clock on the preceding night, 
they had heard two shots fired above the Croci ; 
and that, soon after, foiu* armed men had rushed 
past them in the dark and had nearly knocked 
them down. The tenants of Caprile and Mileto 
farms, wliich they passed on their road, also told 
them that, at about one hour after midnight, four 
men had come up to their house and, in Roma- 
gnole dialect, had asked them the road to Vicchio 
(a town under the Appenines), or to the public- 
house of the Lago ; and had besought them not 
to say anything about them to the Carabinieri. 

This, then, explains how Wliittingham had been 
allowed to escape : the scouts left to watch the 
castle and receive the ransom, had seen the tenantry 
gathering in arms about us and Marchese Gua- 
dagni and had heard the heavy tramp of the 
cavalry, summoned by our steward, that was re- 
echoed by the hills as they came up the Mugnone 
valley. They fired the two shots, the appointed 
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signal of danger, and fled, without waiting till the 
stipulated hour at wliich I had sent the cheque. 
The brigand chief had removed too far off to hear 
these shots : but my son had won, as I had foreseen 
he would, upon whatever of good nature had re- 
mained in the composition of the robber. He had 
felt that, if the ransom were paid, he was bound to 
release him ; and if it were not paid and they were 
compelled to flee, he would be an incumbrance 
upon their flight, while his death would be a boot- 
less cruelty. 

These chapters being dedicated not so much to 
detailing a personal outrage upon ourselves as to 
shewing what was and is the state of police in 
Tuscany, let us now see what measures were 
taken to vindicate what is sometimes pleasantly 
called the outraged majesty of the law. 




CHAPTER XXIX. 



DOING NOTHING. 



The carabineers,— Snspicions. — Loitering. — The detective 

police. — The wounded horse. 

About sunrise, I had arrived with the patrol, with 
which I had toiled throughout the night, at the 
farm of Peretola, and had there received the joyful 
news that my son had left them shortly before, 
and was on his way home. We also passed home- 
wards. Arrived near the spot where the robbery 
was committed, we saw two men coming across the 
meadow. The brigadier halted, and called to 
them. What were they? What were they doing 
there? 

" They were dealers in anything they could buy 
or sell : they had heard that there had been a 
robbery and a horse killed on that spot, and were 
come to see if they could pick up anything, or 
could skin the horse." 

They carried long suspicious-looking knives or 
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stilettoes, but were known in the countiT as what 
they represented themselves to be ; and I said to 
the carabineer that they had evidently nothing to 
do with the robbery. 

" I cannot go back to Florence with my hands 
empty, without arresting some one," he rephed ; 
and took the men along with us. 

When I reached home, I found groups of soldiera 
of different arms — groups of National Guards — 
groups of contadini — lying about on the grass. 
Captain Samballino, of the Guard of Sicurezza, and 
Captain Gandini, of the Carabineers, had just 
arrived in carriages — following their men who had 
come out before under petty officers. There, too, 
was the civil functionary, the Delegato del Govemo, 
who had also arrived to make inqimy and to take 
down depositions. They all expressed themselves 
horror-stricken at the event : they chatted, and 
examined such prisoners as were brought in : they 
ate and drank : and the table was laid a score of 
times in the sei'vants' hall for the different bodies 
of military, of National Guards, and of peasantry. 
No excess was committed; and yet our steward 
wrote down five barrels of mne, about three 
hundred and fifty bottles, as having been sent up 
for them on this and the following days. This 
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demonstrates the number of people who kindly 
ofiered their aid. 

"Che! che!" exclaimed Captain Samballino to 
the captain of Carabineers, when my companion the 
brigadier brought in the two prisoners he had 
made. " Che ! che ! your fellows have arrested two 
innocent men, while there stands the guilty one! 
Look at his face!" he exclaimed, pointing to my 
ground keeper, Agostino. 

The retired attorney, Masini, was there ; and, 
almost with tears in his eyes, besought them not 
to suspect Agostino, for that he was a really faith- 
ful servant. 

But the great difficulty with these gentry was 
that they did not seem to know their own business. 
The officers asked me to persuade the Delegate to 
permit them to arrest Agostino. The Delegate 
looked mysterious, and said he would see about it 
later : that the Judge of Public Instruction was 
coining out, and that he would see what was to be 
done. And so the day wore away. Every now 
and then, some unfortunate stranger was caught, 
brought in, examined, and either dismissed or 
given in charge to the troopers. One patrol that 
had been examining the spot where the robbery 
had happened, brought in a pair of spectacles and 
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a short carbine they had found ; also a brooch-pin 
belonging to my wife. In the evening, the big 
wigs went away — Cleaving six mounted and six dis- 
mounted Carabineers to protect the house and to 
search for any one they could find, especially the man 
named Pallandra, whom public opinion declared to 
have been with the gang ; and, indeed, Whitting- 
ham said that, while a prisoner, he had heard the 
robber chief call some one by that name and give 
him an order. 

On the following day, the soldiers still patrolled 
the neighbourhood during such time as they could 
spare from the public-houses and from the society 
of my neighbour the ex-attorney. My son be- 
lieved that he could recognise the fowling-piece 
that had been in the hands of the chief of the 
brigands, and wliich he had heard that worthy 
person order to be carried biick to some place in 
the dii'ection of the public house of the Lago. 
Remembering that Agostino had declared that, at 
the moment of the attack, when he was at this 
osteria, the landlord had refused to lend him his 
gun, we thought that the piece might possibly 
have been otherwise engaged : and I sent Whit- 
tingham to go down and ask to see it. He found 
a party of Carabineers stationed at the house, and 
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explained to them his wish and its motive. They 
positively refused to ask the landlord to show his 
piece. 

Such is the detective police of Tuscany ! 

Another party of these Carabineers went from 
my house to seek Pallandra under the guidance of 
Agostino, who volunteered to show where he was 
probably concealed. On their return, without 
having found him, they protested loudly against 
the keeper for having led them through places 
where a single enemy might have destroyed a 
regiment. 

We still waited for the judge, who was to take 
the sworn evidence of all who could give any ; but 
he did not come imtil the third day after the out- 
rage. This looked mightily like a contrived delay : 
because, according to the laws of Tuscany, the 
Delegate and the Carabineers might have arrested 
the keeper, or anyone else, diuing the crime — 
before it could be said to be completed : but after 
this interval, no one could be arrested without 
sworn depositions and warrants from this judge 
and his compeers. 

They had been very anxious that I should send 
my wounded horse to be examined and cured by 
the Government veterinary surgeon. This I posi- 
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tively refused to do : it was English bred, and I 
would not trust it out of my own hands. Two 
doctors, therefore, came out, on the part of the 
Government, and examined it ; and telling me that 
it would surely die of gangrene, went back to make 
their report. I cured tlie wound in my own way 
with friar 8 balsam. 




CHAPTER XXX. 



COMPLICITY OF GOVEliNMENT. 



The newspapers. — The Gazotta di Firenze. — The Gazetta del 
Popolo. —The Progresso. — The Zenzaro. — The Fermccio. 
— The Nazione. — The Firenze. — Judge Roselli. — Style of 
examinations. — Government gives its cue. — Alarm in the 
country. — The editor silenced by the judge. — I challenge 
the prefect. — The colonel of carabineers. — The laws of 
evidence. — The Lampione. — English " special correspon- 
dents." 

And here, apart from personal family anxiety, 
opens to the general reader the most crnious part 
of the whole business — the manner in which the 
report of this outrage was received by the general 
public and by the Italian Government. As may 
well be supposed, every newspaper published in 
Florence on the 30th gave some account of it, more 
or less con-ect. Most of them deplored that such 
an outrage should have occurred so near their city. 
The Gazetta di Firenze — the Government paper — 
did, indeed, content itself with very slight mention 
of the facts ; but it dilated on the activity shown 
by all the civil and military authorities. 
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The liberal Gazetta del Papolo began by saying, 
'*from the Rocca S. Casciano to Arezzo, from 
Arezzo to Ripoli, from Ripoli to Fiesole, the 
brigands are approaching; and, at this rate, we 
sliall shortly be unsafe in the most crowded street 
of Florence." It spoke with compassion of the 
anxiety the parents must have suffered. 

The liberal paper, Tlie Progresso, exclaimed, 
"Even in Tuscany we have got to brigands and 
ransoms — even at the very gates of Florence !" 

The Zenzaro headed its article, "The brigands are 
drawing near ! For a long while we have pointed out 
tlie approach of these bands. We were told that 
we exaggerated, and that we only sought to rouse 
public opinion against the Government. Now, 
then, the brigands who infested the mountains of 
Romagna have descended to the gates of Florence !" 
The writer then tells of the aggression, and winds 
up by saying, " We will not make any call upon 
the authorities, because we have no doubt that, at 
last, they have taken strong measures ; at all events, 
we would not insult them by thinking otherwise. 
But they might have done something sooner, so as 
to keep this danger of being attacked and ransomed 
from the gates of Florence.'' 
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Tlie Femiccio puts as a heading to its article, 
" Tlie Brigands at Fiesole." 

The NazionCy the leading liberal paper, says, 
" The following are, we believe, the exact parti- 
cular of what happened on Thursday night, and 
by which our city is justly alarmed ; such serious 
events at the very gates of Florence prove the 
necessity of a better police, and of those more 
efficacious laws for the protection of the public 
that have been so long called for in vain." 

The Firoize, the only reactionist, Codmo paper, 
says : " Our readers have long felt that brigandage 
alone was wanting to crown our moral edifice ; and 
brigands, real brigands, have passed from Casciano, 
from Arezzo, from the Baths of Ripoli, to the 
neighbourhood of Fiesole." 

I have said that on the 31st, on the third day 
after the outrage. Signer Roselli, a Giudice dlstru- 
zione attached to the tribunal of Prima Istanza, 
came over to take depositions. He was a gentle- 
manly old man, and brought his secretary, who 
wrote under his dictation, and an inferior clerk. 
Accustomed, as a county magistrate of nearly forty 
years' standing, to the course of judicial proceed- 
ings in England, I was highly amused by the 
Tuscan system. I was told that every witness 
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ought properly to be examined in private ; but as 
I might be useful iii explaining mattera, I only 
was permitted to be present. My son Whitting- 
ham, therefore, was called in : and the judge, ^vhile 
he put the questions, told his secretary to write 
down thus : — Whittingham Digby Beste, aged be- 
tween seventeen and eighteen years, an English- 
man, bom at Abbotshani Court in England, un- 
married, son of Richard Digby Beste, of England, 
having put his hand on the image in relief of Jesus 
Christ crucified, and being interrogated where he 
was on the evening of Thursday last, answered so- 
and-so : interrogated again, answered so-and-so. 
This went on page after page for hours. Then 
came the examination of my wife, who, having 
placed her hand on the same figure in relief, and 
told who her father had been and that she was 
bom Ln the Eaat Indies, was interrogated— and 
answered — and had to describe most particularly 
the gold watch that had been taken from her, and 
what was engraved upon every one of the little 
seals forming the bunch that had been robbed, and 
her estimated value of each article. Instead of 
writing, as nearly as may be, the words used by a 
witness as we do in England, our judge turned 
everything that was said, whether hy my family 
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or by the peasants whom he examined afterwards, 
into the most elegant Italian he himself was 
master of. This work went on during the whole 
day. In the evening, he left us, desiring that 
other witnesses should be sent to be examined at 
his office in Florence. Some carabineers were stUl 
left with us to seek the robbers : others were called 
off to garrison other mansions ; for not a famUy 
would stay in any house in the country imless it 
had a military guard or its own armed dependants 
to watch at night. 

Having stated the manner in which all public 
newspapers had first spoken of the outrage, my 
surprise may be imagined when, on the evening of 
the next day, the Marchese Guadagni, returning 
from Florence, informed me that the government 
was endeavouring to make light of the whole affair, 
and to have it believed that it was got up by my- 
self for reactionary purposes ! In proof of this, he 
brought me the Gazetta del PojyolOy published on 
Monday, the 1st August — ^that same paper which, 
in a former number, had given a manly and sym- 
pathising account of the attack. " Yesterday 
morning," says the editor, " in the caf^s and in the 
groups collected in the streets, every one was trying 
to explain the sibylline words of the official journal, 
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what it called the ' facta ' — ' the origm ' — ' the in- 
tentions ' — ' the ends ' — that preceded and accom- 
panied the attack beyond Fiesole. Our own 
curiosity was so much excited, that we marched off 
to the spot to make sure whether we had mistaken 
windmills for giants ; but when we thought that 
we were on the point of lifting the mysterious veil 
thrown over all the aflair, we found an officer of 
the law, a Judge of Instruction in person, who, 
putting his finger across his lips, admonished us 
to observe the most rigorous silence. We re- 
turned to Florence as wise as we went. 

In the hope, therefore, that some good genius, 
perhaps from under the toga of the Giudice d'lstru- 
zione, will tell us how matters really stand, let us 
have patience, dear readers, and let us not believe 
the chance and malignant gossip that is spreading 
through the town." 

The judge owned to me that he had met this 
editor, and cautioned him. 

However, as I was informed that the govern- 
ment had put about this report, it seemed to me 
that my honour required I should meet it. I, 
therefore, drove into Florence on the following 
tig, and called on my friend Admiral Smith 
,^ request him to accompany me. Together we 
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went to ask the British Vice-Consul to support me : 
he was not in Florence, but his cancelliere or sub- 
stitute walked with us to the Palazzo Vecchio. 

" Marchese," I said to the Prefetto, Mse. Torre 
Arsa — I knew him well, for he and his wife had 
been in the habit of dining at our house in Florence — 
"Marchese, I hear that your administration charges 
me with having invented the story of the attack 
on my family in order to embarrass the govern- 
ment. If you have any charge to make against 
me, I desire it may be made openly, and I am 
come to answer it." 

The Prefetto laughed at the charge, sajdng they 
all knew my political principles ; but excused him- 
self by adding that the government could not be 
answerable for all that its underlings might say on 
their own responsibility." I was little satisfied 
with the answer, when he added, " To show you 
that the government do not make light of the 
matter, I may refer you to the account given in 
the ofiicial journal, the Gazetta di Firenze" 

" When r 

" This morning." 

I left him, and we procured the Gazetta of the 
2nd August. Here, indeed, was a tolerably exact 
account of the whole business ; and I regretted 
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that, in order to rectify many errors of other papers, 
I had previously sent an account to the leading 
paper, La Nazione. It appeared on the following 
day ; but the editor had taken his cue from the 
government " underlings," and inserted it with a 
notice that he declined all responsibility. As the 
letter was signed by my own name, no one would 
have charged it upon the editor ; but such are 
the base dodges of half-educated literature and 
civilisation. 

I went to the Colonel of Carabineers, and charged 
him with having spread the report to my dis- 
advantage. He positively denied that he had done 
so ; but asserted that the general opinion at the 
Olmo considered the brigands to be mostly my own 
tenantry and neighbours. I replied indignantly 
that my tenants demanded to be arrested and 
examined, and that aU the evidence thus far 
taken proved the robbera to be from Romagna ; 
and that he himself could know nothing but what 
he had heard from his troopers, who spent their 
time at the public house and with the ex- attorney 
— both of whom had their reasons for wishing to 
drive me from the country : that the latter had so 
strongly advised me to leave it for a few months, 
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that I had announced I would stay on, liappen what 
would. 

" In real fact," then said the Colonel, "my 
Captain is a good fellow, but not very bright : he 
ought, at the moment, to have arrested your game- 
keeper and anyone who might be likely to know 
what was planned, even if they had not taken part 
in it. When arrested, they would have told all 
they knew. It was very wrong also of my fellows 
not to allow your son to see that gun at the Lago. 
Now we shall not discover anything or arrest any- 
body. Why, if I were a brigand, I would ask no 
greater favour than that Carabineers should be 
always sent to arrest me. I should see the glitter 
and hear the jingle of their arms and the tramp of 
their horses at a great distance. I would wait for 
them till they rode up : and then, saluting them 
and thanking them for the honour they did me, I 
would jump into a ditch or a wood and leave them 
there." 

Such is the police of Tuscany 1 

I told the Judge that the Colonel had said my 
keeper ought to be arrested ; and asked if he 
would not order it. 

" Impossible ! while an act is being perpetrated, 
anyone may be arrested : but when the act is com- 
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pleted, as in this case, no one can be taken up 
except upon sworn evidence laid before three other 
judges, who must examine into its truth and 
authorise the arrest ; whereas, in this case, we 
have no proofs." 

" What say you to the circumstantial evidence V 

" We do not admit such. There must be direct 
evidence of some one who has seen the crime 
done." 

" So that if one man murders another, he cannot 
be convicted unless some one else saw him do the 
deed. Is that what you mean ?" 

" No;" he answered. "I mean that he could not 
be convicted unless the murdered man came to life 
and joined his testimony to that of the other. 
There must be two witnesses : and one man of any 
three may murder the other with impunity if the 
third survivor is the only witness against him. 
Our laws," he added complacently, "are made for 
the protection of the citizen. Why, do you know 
that you have made yoiu^elf liable to as many 
actions for calumny as you have suggested to me 
yoiH" suspicions of different individuals ? You are 
a stranger and you have an idea that it is your 
duty to help the police to discover the truth ; and, 
therefore, I have considered your communications 
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as made in confidence to myself. But beware what 
you do." 

" Will you not issue an order that my son 
should be shown the innkeeper s gun ?" 

" No. To do so would be to cast a suspicion on 
the owner, who may be innocent.*' 

I met Captain Gandini, of the Carabineers. He 
asked me how I liked the report he had sent into 
the Official Gazette ; and took credit that he had 
drawn it up himself. 

Other newspapers, however, would not recognise 
its ofiicial character ; and on the 1 0th of August, 
the Lampione, a satirical journal started to pro- 
mote " unita" and "liberty," filled two of its pages 
with lithographic engravings descriptive of "I 
Briganti del Signer Beste in Toscana, according to 
his own report to the Official Gazette.'' Under 
each drawing was a text taken from Captain 
Gandini's account. The thing was cleverly done. 
One drawing, on the text that a ball had passed 
through the horse s neck, describes him galloping 
homewards with the carriage notwithstanding the 
woimd, and prays the war-office to procure cavalry 
of that race that can gallop without heads : 
another, on the text that the Marchese Guadagni 
and I had collected our tenants and scoured the 
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mountains, pourtrays an endless line of battle, and 
cautions the government to beware of feudatories 
who have such large tails that they can surroimd 
the mountauis. Guadagni and I Codici I The 
poor artist did not know that he had come to 
Naples with Gai'ibaldi and had wooed our daughter 
in the red shirt of his republicans : nor that, 
twenty years before, I had received a letter from 
Giuseppe Mazzini himself, whom I did not know 
personally, but who thanked me for my writings on 
Italy. Another drawing, with true Florentine 
disregard of all religious sentiment, and blasphem- 
ing their own religion as none but Florentine 
journalists can do, parodies the prayers of the 
rosary and the Holy Scriptures by explaining that 
** In this mysteiy, we may contemplate how the 
Signora Beste, havmg lost her son and sought him 
in vain, it came to pass that, after three days, she 
found him — not disputing with the doctors, but 
with common sense," etc., etc. 

Let us leave there the canaille of the Florentine 
press. They succeeded in establishing in the 
public mind the conviction, suggested by the 
government, that we had organised a reactionary 
plot ; and my wife could not, for some time after- 
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wards, drive into the town without being mobbed 
by their fellow canaille of the streets. A foreign 
family had come to live in the neighbourhood, 
taking no part in public aflPairs, but known, by 
those who knew anything, to be of advanced liberal 
principles, and to spend its money profusely 
amongst rich and poor : it had been exposed to 
outrage, robbery, and great anxiety, such as could 
not be inflicted without disgrace to the government 
of any countiy pretending to be civilised : and the 
press, the agent of that government, which could 
ncjt print anything without its sanction, the press, 
in order to remove blame and responsibility from 
its patrons — threw doubt, and worse than doubt, 
upon the whole affair ! We had been robbed and 
outraged : and the government, the press, and the 
people applauded. 

I have had the drawing of the Lainjnone frame<l 
and glazed and himg up in my library. 

And our own countrymen — our own public 
writers. . . . 

Do people, by living abroad, lose the sentiments 
of gentlemen, of Englishmen ? I know not who 
were at that time the Tuscan correspondents of some 
London newspapers : but certainly no English 
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gentlemau in England, conld have thought it pos- 
sible that an Englishman of any class could pro- 
pagate such a silly lie, could get up such a silly 
plot against any foreign government. . . . Let the 
penny-a-liners be ! Some little personal pique, I 
suppose, on the part of these gentry against what 
one of them calls my "scarlet and gold liveries" — 
I am not acquainted with them. I do not know 
that I have ever met them in society. If they had 
ever been at my house, or had used their eyes as 
much as poor Francesco II of Naples, they would 
have been aware that I do not ape royal liveries. 
Mine were not unusual in England ; for I once saw 
seven other carriages beside my own in Grosvenor 
Square, all with the same colours. But I will say 
no more. For the honour of my country, which 
they so little appreciate, I would wish the writings 
of these correspondents of the English press to be 
forgotten. The first, the most independent, the 
most honest press in the world should not be 
compromised by these vulgar foreign penny-a- 
liners. 

Unlike the regular, respectable, recognised cor- 
respondents of the Times and other papers, these 
anonymous gentry or gentlewomen — I know not 
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which — who would earn a few shillings by an 
occasional letter to any journal that will buy it, 
can lose no character themselves, and care not how 
much they compromise the organs that give cur- 
rency to their silly trash. 

Far different is the conduct of the recognised, re- 
sponsible correspondents of our great fourth estate. 
They occupy abroad a semi-official position ; and, 
in general, occupy it most worthily and honour- 
ably. 



CHAPTER XXXT, 



THE MURATE. 



The carabineers as police. — Stoppa. — The peep-hole in prison. 

— Interview with Pallandra. 

I CONSIDERED it right that the so-called policemen, 
who were quartered on me, should visit the place 
to which my son had been carried ; some evidence 
might be collected ; some stx>len object perhaps be 
found. And, with some difficulty, I made two of 
them accompany me, under liis guidance. The 
reader may imagine, however, what evidence was 
likely to be collected by two young, ignorant sol- 
diers — taken unwillingly from the wine shop. They 
sauntered through the hills ; offended every wonaan 
we passed by the freedom of their talk and the 
insolence of their jests; complaining how hard it 
was to walk those mountain paths, loaded with 
heavy muskets, and foot-sore from the stones and 
heat. 
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Such is the detective police of Italy ! 

In deference, however, to my objurgations, a 
few were sent to roam the country in disguise, 
without imiform ; and the peasantry laughed, as 
they were generally accompanied by their fellows 
in full uniform, who joined them at their different 
stations. 

Such, I again say, is the detective police of 
Italy. 

Several newspapers had mentioned that Pallan- 
dra, against whom warrants had been long out, 
was supposed to be engaged in oiu: robbery ; and, 
in this belief, not wishing to draw down vengeance 
against myself, individually, as I had done before, 
I gave out that the English residents in Tuscany — 
not the penny-a-liners — were so disgusted by what 
had happened, that I was commissioned to give 
one thousand francs to whoever should arrest him, 
and one thousand to whoever should arrest the 
black-bearded miscreant who had acted as chief. 
The Nazione newspaper of August 19th, announced 
" The weU-known banditto Clementini, called Pal- 
landra, accused of various crimes, was yesterday 
arrested in Florence by two disguised guards of 
Sicurezza. He is said to have been the leader of 
the scoundrels who infest our neighbourhood ; and 
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has to answer the charge of having been one of the 
band that committed the aggression on the family 
of the Englishman, Signor Beste." 

Hereupon, of course, I wrote to the proper 
authority, asking the name of the individual to 
whom I should pass the thousand francs. I re- 
ceived a polite answer from the chief, the Commis- 
sione di Pubblica Vigilanza, informing me that the 
** confidente segreto" — otherwise spy — who had 
put the police on the track of Pallandra, had been 
already satisfied by the order of the prefetto ; and 
that the soldier who had made the arrest had re- 
ceived a gi-atifi cation, and would be promoted ; and 
that it would interfere with discipline, and be in- 
injurious to the government, were my largesse to 
be received. 

And now I was requested by Judge Roselli to 
bring my wife and son to the prison of the Murate, 
that they might see whether they could recognise 
Pallandra as one of those who had attacked them 
three weeks before. While waiting for the judge 
in the secretary's room, our conversation took a 
turn natural to the locality, and we ^7ere shown a 
photograph picture of Stoppa. 

Who was Stoppa ? 

Stoppa wa.s a small i)roprietor in the Maremme 
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of Tuscany, who lost a law-suit which he brought 
against somebody, or which somebody had brought 
against him. He vowed that he would be revenged 
on the thirteen witnesses who had given evidence 
against liimu He was a dead-shot, and, one after 
the other, the witnesses died. At last, the assassin 
was arrested, and confined in the Murate. There 
was no hurry : all was done with the method of 
the Tuscan police ; witnesses were examined in 
private : it was difiicult to find any two who had, 
with their own eyes, seen him kill. Stoppa was in 
an advanced stage of consumption ; were he con- 
victed, he could not be punished with death, for 
capitid punishment is not permitted in Tuscany. 
So Stoppa died in his bed. And the secretary and 
we agreed that anybody who is suffering from any 
incm-able malady may kill as many as he pleases, 
either on his own account or for hire, and be quite 
sure that he will die in his bed, notwitlistanding. 
It is said, though I do not vouch for the fact, that 
the trial of Stoppa was continued after his death, 
and that he was tlien condemned to the galleys for 
hfe! 

The judge entered, and led out my wife and 
son to inspect Pallandra. After them, he good- 
naturedly asked me if I would like to take a peep. 
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I went into the passage, and a little sliding shutter 
waa withdrawn from a hole in the wood, about two 
and a half inches long by one and a half wide. I 
peeped through this, and saw three men standing, 
side by side, in a fixed, unnatural attitude ; their 
cliins stuck up in the air, their arms akimbo — quite 
indignant-heroic. Of couree, not having been pre- 
sent at the robbery, I could not recognise any-one. 
My wife and son deposed to the same effect. 

"Who could recognise any one," said Whitting- 
ham, " tlu'ough such a peep-hole, when the fellow 
w as stuck up in such an attitude ?" 

'* If you had objected to their attitude, the 
keeper should have made them move about," replied 
the judge. ** But it is now too late. You have 
sworn, putting your hand on the image of the cruci- 
fix in relief, etc." 

Some short w^iile afterwards, as an unusual and, 
I beheve, illegal favour, I got a pennission to talk 
with Pallandra in prison. I told the secretary 
that I hoped to obtain from him some information 
about my keeper, Agostino. 

" Then," said the other, ** I will call in a keeper 
wlio, with me, wUl be able to w itness to an3rthing 
the fellow may let out to compromise himself or 
the other." 
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Pallandra was brought in : a good-looking, well- 
grown, jovial-faced chap, with good, easy manners, 
as different as light from darkness, to either of the 
three amongst whom he had stood in attitude 
when I had peeped through the slide. 1 described 
him afterwards to my son, and he wrote to the 
judge declaring that my description corresponded 
entirely with the appearance of him who had told 
him not to fear, and had promised to protect him 
amongst the brigands. The judge replied that he 
had already sworn on the image in relief, and could 
not see him again. Pallandra, however, sat down 
in the secretary's room ; and, having told us a little 
of his whereabouts, and that he knew every soul 
between Florence and Bargo S. Lorenzo, asked 
who I was, as he had never had the honour of 
seeing me before. This was strange, as he had 
been constantly seen about the Olmo, and there 
was no other Englishman in the neighbourhood. 

I told him that I understood that he felt ill-will 
against me, and that he said that he would avenge 
himself on me for having caused his friend to be 
arrested at the Osteria. 

** I feel revenge I" he exclaimed ; " such a senti- 
ment never entered my heart. There wets a man 
arrested there ; I don't knoAv why, any more than 
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1 know why I am here myself. I was sitting, the 
other day, on a stone bench on the Piazza dell' 
Independenza, when two guards came up behind 
and collared me in the name of the law. Be it so ! 
said I ; and I came here ; but I don't know where- 
fore. I feel revenge ! I have gone about most of 
my life, doing good ; and when I get out of here, 
88 I doubtless shall in a few days, I will go to the 
Olmo ; and I hope your signoria will give me a 
flask of wine to drink to your health." 

" With pleasure," I replied. " But that arrest 
was made," I continued, " at the instance of 
my gamekeeper, Agostino." 

" Agostino," said Pallandm, rather changing 
countenance ; " Agostino who ?" 

" Agostino Casati, popularly called the Guglia." 

** Never heard of him !" said Pallandra. 

^* And yet the man is losing his place for your 
sake. I am sending him away because, in answer 
to some proposition made by the carabineers, that 
he should help to arrest you, he had replied that 
he did not care whether you had been amongst 
those who had robbed his mistress or not ; that you 
had been his close friend from chUdliood, and had 
always been a galantuomo to him ; and that he 
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would not promote yoiir arrest for one thousand or 
for six thousand francs." 

" Never heard of him !" repeated Pallandm. 

I nodded to the Secretary, and the man was 
tiiken back to his cell. 

" He is too old a hand," said the secretary, " to 
commit himself; although he does so by declaring 
that he never heaixl of a man who professes to be 
his dear friend from boyhood." 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



ENGLISH DIPLOMATISTS. 



New arrests. — The Government at Turin. — Mr. Elliot. — The 

Vice-consul. — A substitute. 

My son, Whittingham, was now reading with a 
private tutor at Bologna when, about the middle 
of October, he was desired by a judge of that place 
to go to the town of Rocca S. Casciano, about 
twenty miles distant, to see whether he could 
recognise any of three men who had been an-ested, 
and were supposed to have been with our brigands. 
More inforaied than when first shown Pallandra, 
he deshed that they should be moved from the 
rogue s attitude, which seems so fashionable to the 
confraternity. He then pointed to one of the 
three, and said he was convinced that he had been 
among the robbers, though he had not taken a 
very prominent part in the transaction. The judge 
tapped this person on the shoulder and said, " That 
will do for you, my boy. You are here already for 
robbery and homicide." 
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I now insisted that these prisoners should be 
brought to Florence and confronted with all those 
who had deposed to having spoken to suspicious 
strangers at the time of the outrage, and with my 
wife and coachman. Judge Roselli pleaded the 
expense. I appealed to our English Minister, Mr. 
Elliot, at Turin. He wrote to me several letters : 
professed liis sympathy and anxiety to see justice 
done ; but declared himself to be powerless. He 
said that the Minister of the Interior assured him 
— what was not true — that this was the first time 
any outrage of the kind had taken place in Tus- 
cany. I requested him to remind the Minister 
that there must be a beginning to everything. 
Mr. Elliot replied that the Minister of Justice, M. 
Vacca, fully agreed with him that " it would reflect 
but little credit upon the authorities of Florence if 
such an outrage coidd be committed at the very 
gates of the city without being brought home to 
anyone." Mr. Elliot said he could not insist that 
the authorities should alter their mode of judicial 
procedure, although he could insist that they 
should fully enforce their own police laws. And 
yet these laws were not enforc^. And I waa told 
by friends that it was a pity 1 were not a French- 
man or an American, as my case woidd then have 
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been pressed upon the government with very 
different results. Long experience had made me 
aware of the tiiith of this statement. An Englishman 
can hope for very modified support from the repre- 
sentatives of his country compared with that wliich 
the other two nationalities receive from diplomatic 
agents who are not ashamed of those who pay them. 
And this I take it to be the cause of the difference. 
Our diplomatists are above considering themselves 
as paid agents. They are either taken from a 
privileged class and from clans recommended by 
their name ; or if, by the rarest chance, this is not 
the case, the spirit of flunkeyism makes them try 
to make believe that they are thus sublimated. 
Every member of society in every foreign capital 
has heard our ministers sneer at the crowds of 
English people *'who will not stay at home :" has 
heard them lament that they must send "soup 
tickets" to such as bring them letters of introduc- 
tion : and has seen them toady every foreigner 
whose wit, style, or fashion might, they hoped, 
supply for their own deficiency under each and 
every head. Every Englishman in almost every 
foreign capital is painfully affected by the little 
consideration with which foreign governments 
regard these imbecile representatives of class 
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and clan favour. He suffers as much from the 
slight regard shown by foreigners to his representa- 
tive as by the impertinence of that representative 
to himself. An American agent, on the contrary, 
is, almost always, a well-informed man, and is the 
champion of every citizen of the great republic. A 
French diplomatist knows that he exalts himself 
by caring for every member of the nation which he 
represents. And all, except the English, are com- 
pelled by their several governments to protect and 
countenance those whom they are paid to coun- 
tenance and protect. 

Let me not, however, generalise too much. Our 
Ministers do sometimes make exceptions in favour 
of English people who bring them foreign — ^not 
Enoflish — introductions. His Russian landlord 
presented to our Minister at "Bicheville" a British 
subject whom he beUeved to be a relation of his 
own. To this one the legation was immediately 
thrown open. He was presented, invited every- 
where ; and, in return, gave a grand ball, at which 
English titled ladies and wives of other Ministers 
did the honours. This Englishman, presented by 
a Russian, was the only Englishman in "Biche- 
ville" invited to the English legation to meet 
passing English Secretaries of State. Alas, as 
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p« (.r Paack^riv wjiild have said, alas for Vani tj 
Fair, c» adviirrd. d^mkevisnu and snobbishness ! This 
one b ii»jiirtd British subjt?ct was found out not to 
be reiifcted to xhr: Russian — n«>t to be what he had 
represented h;ni>-^I£ He left the grand ball and 
everything el^e unpaid for — levanting to Constan- 
tinople, where our Embassy will, perhaps, re- 
member the Iess*>n the legation had received at 
"• Bioheville."* 

'* It was s»> inci>nsiderate of Mr. Digby Beste,'' 
said a vouni: orentleman some time afterwards — a 
Mr. Fane, of the English legation at Tiuin — " it 
was s«j inconsiderate of Mr. Digby Beste not to 
send us another telegram when his son was re- 
covered ! I was absohitely roused up early in the 
morning to write a letter about the business I He 
shoidd have applied to the Vice-consul at Florence. 
Those people are p<iid to look after such matters.'* 

Ignorant that a member of oiu- unpaid legation 
— or paid only, as the almanack informs us, to the 
tune of seven or eight thousand a-year — felt so 
bitterly the hardness of his lot, I had chanced to 
go to this Vice-consul to consult with him if any- 
thing could be done to compel the authorities to 
enforce their own laws. "Let the matter drop, sir," 
he advised : "they will worry your heart out, and 
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will do nothing. Mr. Elliot (he is a connexion of 
mine, and, with Lord Russell, placed me here) Mr. 
Elliot can do nothing. He may make an applica- 
tion to the government at Turin, and it will be 
put into the official mill of routine ; but nothing 
will come of it." 

"Something would come of it if I w^ere an 
American or a Frenchman," I said. 

"I don't know, sir," he replied, doubtingly. 
" But I advise you to let the matter drop. I 
know Florence ; and, whenever a servant robs me, 
I get rid of him as soon as I can, and thank him 
for not having robbed me to a greater amount." 

In rebuilding an old wall by the roadside, near 
where the robbciy had been committed, my work- 
men found, amongst the hollow stones, half-a-dozen 
tin cartridges exactly like the one that the robber 
had given Whittingham as a pass. I took them 
to my Florence armoiu'er. " These," he said, " are 
quite out of date. They were formerly used by 
the custom-house guard and the contrabandists on 
the frontier of Romagna ; and I thought they had 
disappeared long ago."* 

* Mr. Moons, who was lield for ransom by Neapolitan 
brigands, dcsciibes his own captors as being armed with pre- 
cisely similar weapons : " Some of the cartridges,** he says, 
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I deported them with Judge RosellL 

Weeks slipped awav : and finding that nothing 
was done, and that the inactivity of the govern- 
ment was impressing upon the pubfie mind the 
belief that brigandage never had approached the 
gates of Florence — so much so that, in a trumpery 
case before one of the tribunals, the counsel against 
me was permitted, by the judge, to speak of " the 
pretended attack of brigands,'' I went to my old 
friend, Aii-vocato Vincenzo LandrinL 

"You will never eflfect anything," he said* 
"Thev wiU never attend to anvthincr from vou nor 
from your ilinister at Turin. You must put the 
matter in mv hands : thev cannot think to bam- 
boozle me. Write an istanza — a statement of 
yoiu* case — ^and let me take it to the Royal Pro- 
curatore." 

" I have seen liim myself," I replied : "and he 
expressed how anxious he was to do anything for 
one of a country to which Italy was so much in- 
debted." 

'* were marderous missiles. Tin was soldered roand a ball so 
HH to hold the powder, which was kept in by a plnj? of tow. 
Wlirn used, the tow was taken out, and, after the powder was 
f)oiir(?d down t)io barrel, the case was reversed, and a lot 
<»f*hlii^8 U'ing added, was rammed down with the tow on the 
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" Che ! che ! Write your own istanza." 

I shook hands with the old barrister, whom I 
adopted as a substitute for that British influence 
which Lord Palmerston had boasted. 

"Romanus sum !" I exclaimed to myself as I left 
his study and bethought me how much would 
probably be the amoimt of his bill. 

" Have you any friends at Bologna ?" is asked of 
a stranger in one of Goldoni s plays. 

"Yes/' replies the other. 

"Who are they?" 

"I miei quattrini — my ready money." 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



COURTS OF LAW. 



My garaokeopcr. — His duties. — Suspected. — ^A secret 

tribunal. — Misery. 

But before I tell how my own paid lawyer was 
able to compel the Italiian authorities to enforce 
their own laws for the protection of an English 
family — a matter which no sense of honour or 
decency, nor any remonstrances from Mr. Elliot 
had been able to effect, I must go back to write 
of another individual who has been often mentioned 
in this naiTative : thus, also, another view of 
Itahan courts of justice will be delectably opened 
to us. 

I have said that, when we first went to the 
Olmo, I had engaged Agostino Casati as guardia 
campestre — ^game-keeper — ground keeper. Every- 
one in this part of Tuscany is known by some 
nickname which, entirely supereedes his real sur- 
name : this man was popidarly called ** Guglia" — 
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obelisk, pyramid, or the pointed one, to describe 
his slender height : we ourselves called him 
** Leather-stocking, "from his resemblance to Cooper s 
description of the most interesting hero novelist 
ever invented. He waa professedly a woodsman — 
a cutter and fashioner of firewood and vinepoles : in 
real fact, he was the best shot and the most 
notorious poacher in the coimtry. He used to 
break in dogs for the little Florentine sportsmen, 
as they called themselves, who came out to shoot 
sparrows on Sundays ; and he used to show the 
more adventiu-ous where they were likely to find a 
hare or a woodcock in the copses. He was well- 
liked by everyone ; and I believe his story that, 
when I first engaged him, all these gentry respected 
our preserves — our handita — in order that he 
might retain what was considered an excellent 
place. I had engaged him by the week, or rather 
by the day : for I gave him one franc a-day and 
allowed him to occupy with his wife half of the 
tenement that formed our park-lodge. But then 
he had his incerti — his uncertain perquisites^ — his 
fees of oflfice : he had the penalties which were in- 
flicted upon shooters, sheep, or other cattle found 
trespassing on our lands : he had fees from these 
or their ownera to bribe him not to " accuse" them 
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to the tribunals : he had bribes from the neigh- 
bouring contadini to shut his eyes when their 
sheep or cattle were feeding' on our pastures : and 
he toi»k presents from our own tenants in reward 
lor having kept off trespassers from their farms or 
f(.»r not telling the steward when he saw them doing 
anything amiss. All this I found out afterwards 
to be the usual system by which these ^ards are 
paid. In general, the same keeper acts for three 
or four properties; and receives from each pro- 
prietor, an acknowledgment of a sack or two of 
wheat at har\'est time, besides the other perqui- 
sites. My Agostino was to act for me only, and to 
have no other pay than the one franc per day : but 
as he took care that this and his cottage should be 
an addition to the bribes he made others pay him, 
the place was a good place. 

Such are the guardie campestri : — a curious 
feature in the country life of Tuscany. 

I have already told that we were far from satis- 
fied wdth this man 8 conduct on the night of the 
attack of the biigands. Tlie captain of the police 
had declared him to be the real culprit : Dr, 
Massini had come forward, to guarantee his faith 
and honesty. We did not believe the little ex- 
attorney; and thenceforward he was an avowed 
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enemy, and the sworn friend and patron of 
Agostino. 

Judge Roselli had called Agostino to Florence, 
and had taken his deposition : and having over- 
stept the duties of his office in divulging to me 
part of tliis secret examination, I was able to prove 
that some of his answers were evidently false- 
hoods. I have shown how dissatisfied we were 
with his conduct on the night of the attack : he 
had, however, then exclaimed that the name of 
the leader of the brigands was Berti, and that 
they had gone to Cistio. Next moniing, I had 
asked him, " What was that you said last night 
about Berti and Cistio?" 

" lo, Signore! I did not say anything; your 
Signoria makes a mistake!" 

I have mentioned what he had said about arrest- 
ing Palandra. I had sent for him a few days 
after the outrage; and, in the presence of two 
w^itncsses, (one grows cautious by living in this 
country,) I had asked him if what the steward 
said of him was true ? " Yes," he replied : " I 
have said, and I repeat, that Palandra and I have 
been friends from boyhood : that he has always 
been a galantuovio towaids me : and, whether he 
were or were not, among those who rubbed the 
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Signora and carried away the Signorino, I will do 
nothing to promote his being arrested." 

This was enough. I desired my attorney in 
Florence to give him a formal discharge f5rom my 
service, and a notice to leave the cottage within 
fifteen days. He received the notice: consiilted 
with the ex-attorney : and I was informed that he 
intended to dispute its validity. 

In a few days, my wife and I were summoned 
to attend at the Pretura of Fiesole. We were 
each called separately into the office, and were 
desired to answer certain written questions. This 
is the legal practice in Tuscany; the lawyer of 
one party sends to the judge a string of written 
questions which he desires to have put in secret to 
his client s opponent. The judge shows them to 
the lawyer of this one, who also writes down such 
questions as he wishes to have secretly put. This 
is a sort of Tuscan cross-examination ; and each 
party has to make the most he can out of the 
answers to these questions. It is needless to say 
that they are so framed as to deceive and throw 
the party examined off his guard : but the judge 
or clerk, who acts for him, has full power to omit 
putting any question he pleases, or to put others 
that are not written down, or to falsify the answers 
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for his own purposes. The party mterrogated 
signs the abstract of his own answers which the 
judge has drawn up : he signs it in general with- 
out understanding it : and is to be judged in 
secret by this secret report of a secret examination 
before a secret tribunal. 

Such is the legal practice in Tuscany ! 

One question put to me, and my answer, will 
show how it works. 

" Had you any cause of dissatisfaction with the 
service of your keeper ? any motive for discharg- 
mg him ?" 

" Yes : when it was a question of arresting 
Palandra, he said that Palandra was his dear 
friend ; and that he would be no party to his 
arrest whether he had or had not joined in the 
attack of the brigands upon my family." 

" You had better not give that answer," said 
the Pretori. 

"Why not?" 

" You are a stranger in the country: you had 
better let me write avevo le mie ixigioni — I had my 
reasons." 

" I can see no motive for suppressing my answer," 
I said ; " but as you advise it, write what you 
like." 
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And the fellow wrote down, " I had my reasons 
for dischar^g him." 

I told my attorney, Caprile, that the pretore 
had refused to write my motives for discharging 
the guard. 

''Quite right," he said, "you were exposing 
yo\u*self to an action for calumny." 

But see how it worka After various delays, the 
two attorneys argued their case before the pretore, 
who annoimced that he would give his decision 
in a week. 

" That he may see in that time who will give 
him the highest bribe ?" I asked. 

" Hush !" said Caprile, " they are all honourable 
men." 

The sentence was delivered : " Whereas I had 
assigned no cause of discontent with Casati, no 
motive for discharging him, he had not forfeited 
his claim to be treated as a yearly servant, like all 
other guardia campestri, and to have two full 
months' notice before the end of his year." I was, 
therefore, to pay costs, and to keep him on for 
nearly another twelvemonth — ^giving him a fresh 
notice to quit two months before the expiration of 
the term. 
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Dr. Caprile immediately appealed to a higher 
tribunal, that of Prima Istanza in Florence. It 
was vacation time, but they admitted his plea to 
have the case considered as " urgent." 

The matter was discussed in full coiut, and the 
tribunal declared that it was not urgent, and should 
wait till the next term. 

But how could this fellow, Agostino, meet the 
expense of all this law work ? 

We have, or had, in England, a practice which 
permitted people to go to law inforind pauperis — 
as paupers. Something similar obtains in Tus- 
cany. My keeper had prociu*ed a certificate that 
he lived by his labour, which availed to obtain for 
him a patent of "miseria ;" and, in his favour, all 
government fees and stamps were excused. This 
is a most convenient patent to the Tuscans, who 
are more Htigious than the Normans of France. 
Every Englishman who has Uved three years in 
Florence, can certify that he has been summoned 
before the tribimal by blackguard Florentine ser- 
vants oftener, in that period, than in all the rest 
of his life put together. 

Such was the state of the question between me 
and my gamekeeper Agostino Casati, at the time 
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when Awocato Landrini undertook to make the 
Italian government do its duty, instead of giving 
feir words, as it had hitherto done, to me and to 
Mr. Elliot 
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LESSONS FOR LAWYERS. 



My Istanza. — Judge Boselli awakened. — I am liable to the 
galleys. — Evolutions of law. — Begin again. — A well-in- 
formed judge. — Another appeal. — A judgment. — New 
arrests. — A clue. — A decree. — A reminder from Marradi. 

The following is the istanza which, approved by 
my avvocato Vincenzo Landrini, I sent to the 
Procuratore Regie : " For almost four months, I 
have had to complain that Judge Roselli, who was 
charged to investigate the outrage committed 
against my family on the 28th July last, does 
nothing to discover the guilty, alleging, in the be- 
ginning, the expense and the trouble of calling 
witnesses, and now that so long a time has passed 
since the attack, that they would not be able to re- 
member anything about it. My awocato, Lan- 
drini, advises me to have recoiuTse to you, since it 
is your place to make the judge take all requisite 
information, and to request you to order that 
the necessary witnesses should be examined, and 
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that means to discover the authors of the outraore 
should be no longer neglected. I, therefore, send 
you the following memoranda, trusting that, if I, 
a stranger, ignorant of the forms required by the 
tribunals of Tuscany, am doing anything irregular, 
you as a public minister, interested in the well 
being of the country, and in the protection of life 
and property, will cause the matter to be followed 
up according to your laws," 

While I now copy this out, it seems to me to 
justify the epithet that ItaUans are most fond of 
applying to Englishmen — it certainly is ^'positive" 
enough. I am not, however, going to inflict it all 
upon the reader : but after the gentle exordium as 
above, I gave the Procuratore Regio a catalogue of 
a score of people, who had seen the brigands, 
either before or at the time of the assault, the 
greater part of whom had never been examined at 
all ; and I insisted that Palandra and the three 
prisoners carried to Rocca S. Casciano should be 
shown to aU these : and that if ever Palandra 
should be put upon his trial for anything for which 
he was still kept in prison, an opportunity should 
be given to my son of seeing him in the dock (if he 
might not peep at him again through the key 
hole,) and of correcting his former testimony. I 
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wound up my istanza by praying the Prociuutore 
Regio " to excuse me if I treated the matter seri- 
ously ; but I really could not permit that the 
Tuscan and Italian government should insist upon 
considering it an affair of slight importance that 
brigands from a distance, imited with some of the 
canaille of the suburbs, should have tried to estab- 
lish themselves among the hills of Fiesole ; that, at 
seven miles from the gates of Florence, they should 
have robbed a foreign lady, should have dragged 
her from her carriage, should have seriously wound- 
ed one of her horses, should have twice fired at her 
son, and, for one night, should have kept that son 
for ransom in the woods." 

This istanza was approved by my awocato ; and, 
after it was delivered, the judge Roselli was or- 
dered to consult with him. 

« 

" It is impossible to do anytbng," said the 
judge : " the outrage took place without a doubt, 
but it is impossible to bring it home to any one — 
or to suspect any one. Here : although we know 
it is against all rules, look at these informations I 
have taken." 

" Well," said Landrini, perusing them ; " but 
analyse yoiu* informations and collate and dovetail 
them with these other notices which my client has 
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sent to you and which you have refused to enter- 
tain : look at this — and this — and this I 

" Corpo di Bacco !" exclaimed judge Roselli, 
" I never considered it in that light ! " 

" I am afraid it is now too late," said Landrini ; 
" but we must still try what we can make of it 
all ;" and he told me that he had set the judge to 
work again. " But there is a serious charge made 
against you," he said to me : " an accusation which 
might take you to the galleys. Your keeper, 
Agdstino Casati, has brought an accusation of 
calumny against you, because you charged him 
with being a party to the incursion of the brigands. 
I must watch it. It is now before the judges who 
have to decide, in private, whether you are to be 
sent to trial or not." 

And so he watched it. And so the affair went 
on,' and evolved itself as I shall relate. I had to 
pay him for ten consultations with myself: for 
fourteen sittings with the royal procuratore : for 
seventeen sittings with Judge Roselli ; and for 
thirty-six consultations with my own attorney, be- 
sides examinations of letters, decrees, &c., &c. 

But the affair did evolve itself, and displayed 
the legal ways of Tuscany. I had discharged 
Agostino Casati, and had caused another keeper 
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to be sworn in his place — for this is a requisite 
formality : but the first still held on ; and sum- 
moned my gardener and another servant for 
boughing some of my trees by my orders; and the 
Pretore of Fiesole, who was a fiiend of Agostino 
and received game from him, which, he said, he 
paid for, condemned them to pay a heavy fine and 
distrained their goods! and the three head judges 
of Florence, in secret conclave, decided that Agos- 
tino had not done anything in the matter of the 
brigands to authorise arrest or prosecution. 

Then my appeal against the judgment of the 
Pretore of Fiesole, (who had declared that all 
gamekeepers were yearly servants,) was rejected 
by the said judges on the grounds that he, Pre- 
tore, was incompetent to hear any case involving 
the amount claimed by Agostino ; and that to per- 
mit me to appeal against his judgment would be 
to recognise his jurisdiction. Strange that my 
attorney, Caprile, had not known this in the first 
instance ; and tliat all the lawyers and all the 
judges, including the court of Cassation, who had 
discussed the matter for a twelvemonth, should 
not have found this out sooner ! 

However, we had to begin da capo : — before a 
new court that had been established meanwhile — 
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a Pretore in Florence for country business. The 
case was argued before him, and the legal ways of 
Italy evolved themselves still more. He heard, 
and would give judgment in ten days : — Not to 
see who would bribe highest : it is admitted that 
these judges are incorruptible : but, in these ten 
days, my advocate, Landrini, had three consulta- 
tions — ^private consultations with him, and drew 
up thirty-five pages of observations in order the 
better to inform him, and impress upon him the 
merits of my side of the question ! 

Private consultations and correspondence with a 
judge between the hearing of a suit and the decla- 
ration of judgment ! I am entering into all these 
details for the instruction of English lawyers who, 
evidently, know nothing of their trade. 

The well-informed Pretore di Campagna gave 
his decision at last, and declared that gamekeepers 
were yearly servants ; and that my fellow had a 
right to one year s pay and lodging after I had 
given him notice to quit ; but that he was liable 
to damages for having over-held after the expira- 
tion of that year. 

Against this decision, my avvocato appealed to 
the first Court of Cassation : and after more 
time had been given to Agostino, on the ground 
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that his counsel was not prepared, the case was 
fully discussed before this tribunal : sentence was 
again reserved; and after various private inter- 
views the better to " inform" the tribunal, its 
judgment was pronounced entirely in my favour — 
on the very rational grounds that the witnesses I 
had called were stewards of the largest properties 
in Tuscany, while those called by Agostino were 
pothouse-keepers, shepherds, and gamekeepers 
interested in settling themselves as yearly servants. 

Agostino was condemned in the costs, so far as 
his character of " miseria'' did not exonerate him. 
He brought me the key of his cottage, which he 
had overheld for twenty-three months, and prayed 
me to give him something per cariUi. 

Let me now conclude the history of the attack 
of the brigands, which judge Roselli and the Pro- 
curatore Regio had re-opened in deference to the 
urgency of my avvocato Landiini. It was too 
late. I was in England in 1865, when the latter 
wrote me word that they thought they had found 
a clue which would lead the police to the guilty 
parties ; and nine persons were suddenly arrested 
at Marradi — a suspicious neighbourhood towards 
the Appenines. The poor fellows were kept in 
prison for three months, and were then discharged 
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without compensation. Such is legal practice in 
Italy. 

On my return to Tuscany, I desired my awo- 
cato at all events to get back my wife's brooch, 
which had been robbed and foimd on the grass and 
given up to the judge. It only cost me 22f. 40. to 
get it back again I 

But, from various sources, whispers now reached 
me which implicated in the attack of the brigands 
an individual hitherto quite unsuspected. I would 
not again apply to Mr. EUiot, lest poor Mr. Fane, 
who had moved with the l^ation to Florence, 
should have the fatigue of writing another letter ; 
but I noted down my information and showed it 
to Landrini. 

" Yes," he said, " the case seems very clear : that 
clue could be easily followed up." 

" I will give the information to the Procuratore 
Regio," I replied. 

" He will not do anything," said the lawyer. 
" Remember, you could not get them to move two 
years ago until you set me upon them." 

" All very true," I thought to myself; " but I 
cannot continue to pay you to act as police officers 
in Italy. If they will not arrest their own scoun- 
drels, they may even let them alone." 
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I saw the Procuratore Regio, Rubecchl He 
expressed himself very thankful : considered my 
information most important : assured me that it 
should be followed up without delay. He took 
my notes on the 29th June, 1856, two years ago. 
Nothing whatever has, as yet, been done in the 
matter. " Better," thinks he and the government, 
" to let the brigandage at the gates of Florence be 
forgotten, as it can be no longer denied." 

I am writing these chapters for the sake of those 
who may feel an interest in the workings of Italian 
criminal law and Italian police ; and it occurs to 
me that many of these would be glad to see the 
form of an Italian judicial decree. I, therefore, 
quote one verbatim : — ^premising that all the exa- 
mination had been taken in private and that I 
should have known nothing of the matter, if my 
lawyer had not got behind the scenes : — 

Decree. The Tribunal of Prima Istanza, 
Florence. First criminal term in the hall of 
Council. Considering the accusation of Agostino 
Casati, presented and ratified the 28th January of 
tliis year, against 

Richard Digby Beste, 

FOR 

Defamation. 
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** Considering the preliminary depositions taken 
in verification of said accusation ; 

" Considering the requisition of the public 
minister, dated 27th June, last past, in which he 
proposes the dismissal of said accusation ; 

** Considering the opposition of the complainant, 
Casati, to said dismissal, as explained in a docu- 
ment presented on the 10th July instant ; 

** Whereas, even if the facts stated in the said 
accusation were verified, (which, however, have 
been substantially modified by subsequent informa- 
tion,) there would be no judicial foundation for the 
crime of defamation, which it is sought to build 
upon them against Marchese Digby Beste ; 

" Whereas, in the said accusation, it is, in fact, 
declared that Richard Beste conceived and mani- 
fested a suspicion that the complainant, Casati, 
participated in the assault with violent robbery 
and extortion which was suffered on the 28th July 
last, by the wife and son of said Beste, near the 
Olmo, where he possesses an estate of which the 
same Casati was ground keeper, or at least that he 
knew by whom that aggression was committed ; 

" Whereas, such a suspicion on the part of Beste 
might be founded on his knowledge that Casati 
was in correspondence with a certain Benedetto 
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Clementini, called Palandra, who had been desig- 
nated as one of the authors of the said crimes, and 
who waB legally prosecuted for the same ; 

" Whereas, such being the case, when Beste 
manifested the before mentioned suspicion it could 
not be his intention to cast any contumely on 
Casati, as all the depositions prove that, in all the 
information that Beste, himself, was collecting in 
order to discover the authors of the outrage com- 
mitted against his family, he was animated and 
guided by a just desire for the proper repression 
of so great a crime ; 

*^ Whereas, as a still greater proof of the absence 
of all malice, there is a remarkable deposition of 
Carlo Sarti, one of the witnesses called by the 
complainant, Casati, to support his own case, and 
from whose evidence it appears that when Mr. 
Beste called Casati before him, in order to ascer- 
tain if it was true that he was connected with 
Palandra, Casati, himself, replied then and there 
* I have been a friend of Palandra from my boy- 
hood, and I am so still. If yoin: Signoria gives 
500 francs to have him arrested, I would give a 
thousand to save him from it.' In answer to 
which Mr. Beste had said, * then you were one of 
those who attacked the carriage, or if not you, 
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they were your friends ;' — the which dialogue ex- 
plains the origin of the suspicion conceived against 
Casati, and the cause and the occasion of its mani- 
festation — a manifestation not premeditated with 
the object of contumely, but provoked by the con- 
duct of Casati himself, who, by the before men- 
tioned words, gave a reasonable motive of doubt 
against himself ; 

" Whereas, after all this, not the slightest im- 
portance can be attached to the fact that Mr. Beste 
took away from Casati the license to kill game 
which he had procured for lum, and dismissed him 
at once from his service ; because Mr. Beste avail- 
ed himself of his right, and it belongs to a com- 
petent civil tribunal to decide if he exercised that 
right in a legitimate and seasonable manner ; 

" For these motives 
Rejects the complaint of Agostino Casati against 
Richard Digby Beste, for pretended defamation* 

" So decreed the 19th July, 1865. 

" Signed, T. Crocchi. 

E. Del Serto. 

E. Pique, Auditors. 

F. Bosi, Coad. 

PosTSCRirx. — For the information and refiitation 
of the rascally government and newspapers of 
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Florence who would have persuaded the world 
that brigandage had ever been unknown in their 
Arcadia, I extract the following from a printed 
circular which has j ust been sent to me : such are 
always distributed at Florence on occasions of 
deaths or marriages amongst the gentry : — " Cav. 
John, together with his brother. Major de Talenti, 
Monsignor Barsi, and Avvocato Barsi, make known 
to you, with the greatest sorrow, that, on the 20th 
of Nov., 1866, their sister, the Signora Annunciata 
de Talenti, nata Barsi, passed to eternal repose, 
being fortified by all the comforts of religion, and 
aged 55 years, during the last five of which she 
sufiered a painful infirmity, brought on by grief 
and terror, occasioned by the capture of her hus- 
band, which was effectuated by scoundrels near 
Marradi, on the 3rd November, 1861." 

The government and its allies, the newspaper 
writers, had never heard of this event ! nor that 
the said scoundrels retained their captive for a 
ransom of two thousand scudi, which the poor lady 
lately dead had to pay to them before he was re- 
leased ! This MaiTadi is about twenty miles from 
the castle of the Olmo. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



THE EXD. 



A look at mmnj Uods. — Reunion. — The Cunpo Santiff — The 

famOj sepulchre. 

I HA\ne thus faithfully told the histoiy of the out- 
rage committed by these brigands. It is time I 
should bring to an end these family records of 
eventfid years. I have little heart to write more. 
Before the end of the year in whidi these supreme 
judges had issued the decrees I have quoted, no 
ransom could give back to me him whom the rob- 
bers had carried off as a hostage. My handsome, 
my winning-bright boy — whom the Tuscan judge 
said it was so easy to recall from India to give 
evidence in an Italian court — my Whittingham 
Jiad disappeared for ever. No time to cry out for 
asHistance ; no time to make any visible struggle. 
Overwhelmed while bathing in that wild river ; 
and carried away — away ! Never more, either in 
life or in death, could human eye behold him 
whom the Italian bandit outraged, and then — won 
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by his pleasant ways — would have persuaded to 
join liis lawless troop. Another gone where no 
monumental slab could be raised to record his 
brief career : another and another cut off in the 
pathless wilds of land and sea, it seemed well to 
reunite to their sisters those who had been so 
strangely dispersed. 

Let the tomb wliich I erected in the Campo 
Santo at Naples, proclaim its own tale of woe. 
And in defiance of critics who may accuse me of 
indeUcacy at the very time when they are engraving 
for public perusal, inscriptions over their own 
dead — let me conclude these volumes by repeating 
in England that which Providence has willed 
should be recorded in a foreign land. 

Reader ! when thou goest to Naples, thou wilt 
visit the Campo Santo. Thou wilt wander up and 
down the different flights of steps that unite the 
garden-terraces of this most beautiful spot ; and 
there on the terrace that commands the most 
splendid view of all — ^a view of the noisy city ; 
of brown Vesuvius and of the purple hills of 
Sorrento ; of the deep blue waters of the bay, 
and of the fading island of Capri ; there thou wilt 
mark a plain large sarcophagus of granite and 
polished tmvertine, surmounted by a white marble 
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cross of unusual size and solidity. Draw near to 
it, reader 1 Study the inscriptions on that tomb. 
They are in no foreign language ; although they 
tell of more distant lands than were ever before 
brought together on one such monument. Head 
the names, the places, the dates they record ; and 
if they arouse not within thee some good and kindly 
feeling towards the family of the Wabash and of 
these Records — thou wilt, indeed, be of other stuflf 
than those for whom I wrote. 

I had selected this spot of groimd, after the 
death of my two dear girls, as being the most 
lovely in that exquisite scenery ; but I was told 
that it was reserved for the sepulture of writers 
and authors. As I had been of the craft since the 
age of nineteen, my right to establish myself there 
waB willingly conceded ; subject to a proviso that 
it must be maintained for ever as a family tomb. 
Shall I myself ever avail myself of it ? I hope so. 
I would rather rest there beside my children than 
in the grandest cathedral ch\n:ch. Meanwhile 

Ad) pop TOi KOI €70), refcvop ^iXe, tovto BiS<Dfiu 

These are the inscriptions : 

The family of J. R DIGBY BESTE, Esq., of 

Botleigh Grange, and Abbotsham Court, 

England. R. I. P. 
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On the East Side. 
Agnes Digby Beste, bom at Botleigh Grange, 
8th April, 1838. Died at Naples, 15th August, 
1859. 
On the following day, her sister, Lucy Digby 
Beste, bom at Botleigh Grange, 27th April, 
1834. 
The dear daughters of J. E. Digby Beste, Esq, 

also, 
Isabel Digby Beste, died 10th July, 1851, aged 
9 years, at Terre Haute, Indiana, America. 

On West Side. 
Henry Digby Beste, died 13th April, 1858, aged 

26 years, in the Fejee Islands, South Pacific 

Ocean. 
Constable Digby Beste, died 5th September, 

1858, aged 18 years, at Albano, near Rome. 
Frank Digby Beste, died 12th September, 1862, 

aged 27 years, at Buffalo, New York, America. 
Whittingham Digby Beste, bom at Abbotsham 

Court, 7th Nov., 1846, drowned in the Hoogley 

River, India, on ChristmaB day, 1865. 
The dear sons of J. R. Digby Beste, Esq. 
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Position of a tOU. — ^The mezzmrim svstem. — The fitttore. — The 
landlord. — The saldo. — The day labourer. — An innkeeper 
on the Appenines. — An alarm bell. — Attack on Villa 
GondL — Matton. — Course of crops. — Yield of com. — 
The harvest. — Taxation. — The contadino. — ^Witchcraft. 
— Murder. — Plan to suppress brigandage and robbery. — 
Vines. — Wine. — Ofl. — Turnips. — The fine arts. — Masons. 
— Carpenters. — Deserters. — Thegaol-birds."-*Pro6pect8 of 
Italy. 

It is said that the man who makes two blades of 
grass grow where only one grew before, is a bene- 
factor to mankind. What then do you, reader, 
think of one who made grass to grow on the land 
wliere olives, vines, and wheat had groTVTi from 
time immemorial ? Walter Scott talks of some 
houHCH of city architecture which look exactly as if 
tlic^y had walked out of their place in a street and 
hiul H(jt themselves down in a field. But an Italian 
villa (or palace as they are called in Tuscany) 
always stimds in a field — a ploughed field. It 
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may be of noble architecture, ten times too large 
for any purpose of habitation ; such a structure as 
we would like to see "bosomed deep in tufted 
trees ; " but in Italy, unless it be by the side of a 
high road — a situation which is ever preferred — it 
has rarely anything beyond a bit of kitchen garden 
near it. Vines, and olive trees, and coni, grow up 
almost to the front door. Italians have no idea, 
like Mr. Blunderhead of the Bath Guide, of ruin- 
ing themselves, 

" Bj lawning a hundred good acres of wheat ;" 

and I waB told that no native would have dared 
to outrage public sentiment, as I had done, by 
grubbing up a hundred oUve trees, two centuries 
old, because we wished to have a grassy lawn in 
front of our castle. 

And yet they all declare that, in an agricultural 
point of view, grass, by which they mean hay, 
pays better than anything else. Ridolfi, their 
great agricultural writer, proves that olive trees 
never pay what they have cost in the expense of 
first planting, in the loss of capital before they 
come to maturity, and in the damage they do to 
the surrounding crops of com ; and that people 
ought to be very grateful to their ancestors for 
having provided oUve trees for them. But, in- 
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deed, the agriculture in this part of the country is 
so wretched that grass might be considered the 
most profitable crop because it costs least of any 
other : — just as, I remember, the owners of Drury 
Lane Theatre, once congratulated themselves that 
the past night had been profitable to them because 
the house had been shut up, and there had been 
no outgoings. 

If you, reader, know anything of agriculture, 
judge what must be the effects of the system as I 
will now describe it : if you do not know anything, 
skip the next page or two. 

The Mezzaria system obtains : that is to say the 
land and farm buildings belong to the landlord : 
the live and dead stock are his ; all taxes are paid 
by him. It is his place to make all new planta- 
tions of vines, or olive trees, and to replace old 
ones : to manure and stake the vines during the 
first three years : to keep up walls, ditches, and 
water courses : to provide half the seed that is 
sown : to pay for half the manure that may be 
purchased. The tenant finds labor, and labor only. 
He gathers his olives and his grapes and takes 
them to the factory, where they are made into oil 
or wine, of which the steward returns to him one 
half: he reaps and thrashes his com, and sends 
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word to the steward when it is ready, for him to 
come and take the landlord s portion. It may be 
imagined how much reaches the landlord after 
tenants and stewards have thus had their way 
with it ! 

" Would not you be better oif," I said to the 
tenant of one of the farms of the Villa Capponi, 
where I resided the first winter in Tuscany, 
" would not you be better off, if you were a day 
labourer receiving good constant day wages T 

*'No, Signore," he said: then added, with a 
comical look of honest roguery, " you see, Signore, 
if I were a day labourer, I should have nothing but 
my day wages : but now, as a contadino, if I want 
anything from the farm, I take it ; and we divide 
with the landlord what is left.'' 

So much for the contadino. Their own proverb 
tells what to think of a steward or fattore : it 
says : 

" Fammi fattore ; o se, in on anno 

Non sono ricco sara mio danno." 
" Make me fattore, and if in one year 

I'm not rich, it will be my own fanlt, I swear." 

Not having understood all this, imagine my sur- 
prise when, shortly after we had purchased, our 
fattore came to me and said " Vossignoria Illus- 

TOL. n. 25 
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trissima must excuse me ; but these people, your 
tenants, are stai-ving." 

" Starving ! how so ? what mean you ?" 

" They have eaten their share of last year's 
crop/' 

" Well, I suppose they must go to the baker or 
miller till the next harvest." 

•" But they have not a paul in the world and no 
one would give them credit. It is the custom that 
the landlord buys wheat for them and gives it 
them on account. They pay it back at harvest : 
or, if in the course of time, the debt becomes too 
heavy for them to clear it off, the landlord sends 
them from the estate and forgives them the 
balance." 

I bethought me that this must be an awkward 
pull upon the share of the crop that filtered, 
through tenant and fattore, to the landlord. 

Poor landlord ! I made it my business to in- 
quire into his ways and means. 

He lives in Florence. He would lose caste and 
sink into a provincial if he were to live entirely 
on his estates. He has no banker. When he 
wants money, he applies to his fattore. If the 
fattore tells him that he is out of cash, he is ordered 
to sell com, wine, or oil. The markets are sure to be 
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adverse : no matter ; the money must be found. 
The fattore has credit, though his master has not. 
He raises, in his own name, the money required. 
He enters in his books that he has sold the com, 
wine, or oU, at the low price of the day, to provide 
money for his signoria, while he stores it all till he 
can get a higher price on his own account. This 
is declared not to be dishonest : and, strictly speak- 
ing, I do not see that it is. But thus it is evi- 
dently more advantageous to be the fattore of a 
needy landlord than of one who never needs to rush 
to market. The fattore has ever the whiphand of 
these latter : and I know of one who, having 
asked his steward how his accounts stood, received 
for answer " Yoiu: signoria Ulustrissima will see 
the books at the time of the saldi." 

In good administrations, these saldi, or settle- 
ments of accounts between landlord and tenant, are 
made once every year, in the presence of the pro- 
prietor and of the fattore, by a computista or 
accountant, who attends for the occasion. One of 
these officials does this duty in every factory, being 
paid about 10s. a year for each farm. In case of 
any dispute, his writing and testimony, as to what 
has been agreed to in his presence, is conclusive 
evidence. Thus, therefore, we will suppose that 
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Angelo Sarti, tenant of a good farm of about 

fifteen acres of land, is called in. The computista 

opens the book and reads — 

" The value of dead stock on your farm when you 

entered was £546, namely : 

One cart . * . . 80 
One straw cutter. . . 6 

900 Poles for vines . . 50 

250 square braccia of manure 230 
Straw in the barn . . 80 
Growing clover and sanfoin . 90 
Four chains for the cattle . 10 

Live stock at last saldo, JB930, namely: 

Two oxen .... 600 
One cow . . . . 200 
One calf .... 130 



Since then Dare : 



One ox bought 

Sensarie to Mid- 
dlemen 

Bran and flour 
for cattle 

Castor oil for 
sick ox 



250 



24 



1.68 



AVERE. 

One ox from 

last saldo . 300 
One cow from 

last saldo . 200 
One ox bought 250 
One sick ox to 

butcher . 25 
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Blacksmith 

shoeing bill . 
300lbs. hay 

bought 
1600 straw 

bought 
Mending the 

cart 



21.28 



32.36 



1279.32 



One calf sold . 150 
Loss on this 

conto stima . 354.32 



1279.32 



" We now pass," says the computista, to your 
conto corrente — ^running account. At the last 
saldo, you owed your landlord — over and above 
that for which another had given security in your 
name — 

You owed, I say 899.60 

Since then, your half of seed wheat pur- 
chased for you . . . . . 55 

Indian com purchased for you to eat . 30. 1 4 
Four sacks of wheat bought from Poli 

for food ...... 84 

Foiu* sacks of tail wheat from the gran- 
ary of the factory .... 52 

Half cost of manure bought for your 

farm ...... 3 

Half cost of seed beans .... 2 
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Half cost of sulphur to put on vines . 1 

Half cost of 200 vine poles . . . 14.70 
Half of before mentioned loss on cattle 

account . . . . . . 177.1G 



1318.60 



You ai-e credited with 32^ days' 
work done for the landlord 
on other lands at 84 cents. . 27.30 

Six half days* ditto, with your 

oxen and cart . . . 5.04 

300 braccia of drains 2 feet 

square at 8. 40 per 100 . 24.20 

Laying 36 vine suckers on your 

own farm .... 2.80 

Poultry taken to landlord on 
accoimt of your debt . . 6 

IS) flasks of wine ditto . . 16.02 



81.36 



Balance due by Angelo Sarti to this day 1237.24 
This saldo — in which I have only changed the 
hri, soldi, and denari, the origin of our £. s. d. 
into francs — was made immediately after our pur- 
chase. 

" Well, Angelo," I said to the contadino after 
this had been read out to him, and he had ad- 
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mitted its correctness : '* What do you think of 
it ? You see you have increased your debt by 
upwards of three hundred francs since last year. 
You will never pay it off at this rate." 

" I know not how it happens, Padron lustris- 
simo," he replied. " I see it is increased by more 
than the loss of that blessed ox. I eat blacker 
bread than any one else, and less of it than any 
one else. I do not know how it happens." 

"I know how it happens," I replied; "you 
have starved your land and now it starves you. 
You must give up the farm ; and I will give you 
constant day labour." 

'' And what wiU your signoria give for the stand- 
ing crops ?" 

" What are they worth, fattore ?" I asked. 

" Less than his debt, besides all the expense of 
saving them." 

" I will take your crops and forgive you your 
debt." 

" But, signoria, I cannot go into the world anew 
without something in hand." 

" I will give you three hundred pauls in hand." 

" But, signoria, there is my bondsman, my 
brother-in-law, who botmd himself for my debt to 
the amount of thirty scudi." 
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" I will forgive him his bond.** 

The brother-in-law was called in, and was told 
of the treaty that was on foot ; he grinned with 
delight at being delivered from a claim which he 
knew Angelo could never have repaid him. 

" But I cannot let the matter pass so," said 
Angelo, " Bianchini knows very well I should 
never have been able to pay him that money, and 
I do not see why he should benefit because I give 
up my farm. I must have those thirty scudi paid 
to me myself, and he will be no worse off than he 
was." 

There was a cry of " shame !" from all present ; 
so Angelo scratched his head, and smiled, and 
shuffled out of the room. 

I took this man on as ploughman — ^giving him 
a cottage on the estate, in which he lived with his 
family, and eight francs a week wages. He and 
they all grew sleek. 

Ridolfi, in his well-known treatise on Tuscan 
agriculture, says : " With the improvement of 
agriculture, and the abandonment of the system 
of mezzaria, the families of wretched contadini 
have all to gain and nothing to lose ; and they 
will bless Heaven for the change when, instead of 
being poor mezzajoli on hungry farms, they become 
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well-paid day-labourers on rich and productive 
lands." 

A couple of years afterwards, having brought 
land into cultivation, and parcelled it out into 
fai-ms, I told Angelo Sarti that, as he had faith- 
fully served me, I would exalt him, and give him 
a farm, and make a contadino of him again. He 
looked glum, but did not say anything. Next 
morning, he came to me, and, twirling his hat in 
his two hands, and crying with one side of his 
mouth, and laughing with the other, said that his 
wife had been in convulsions all night." 

" Owing to what T 

" Because I told her that your signoria was to 
give us a farm again, instead of day labour. She 
says that, when I had a farm, she and the children 
were always hungry ; and that since your signoria 
took it away, we have all had plenty to eat." 

I allowed him to stay on as day-labourer. 

Such was the state of Angelo Sarti at the time 
of the attack made upon us by the brigands, 
which the wise Englishman who caters in Tus- 
cany for a London paper, told his employer was 
prompted by my tenantry, because I had done 
away with the metayer system, and substituted 
hired labour in its place. Poor man ! he knew no 
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better ; how should he ? Neither he nor those 
with whom he associated, knew anything of me or 
mine, of Tuscany, or of the Tuscans. 

All that time, this Angelo Sarti, and all our 
contadini were vieing with each other who should 
watch at night in the castle. I allowed them to 
do so in deference to my family, and in conformity 
to the practice established by most of my neigh- 
bours. I myself could have no fear, because the 
judge had shown me the deposition of an inn- 
keeper on the road from Borgo San Lorenzo over 
the Appenines, who swore that, two days after the 
attack, two strangers had loaded themselves at his 
house with bread and wine enough for a score — 
for their comrades they said, who had passed north- 
wards with some droves of cattle. 

" It was curious," remarked the innkeeper in 
his deposition, "that there was no footprint of 
any animal on the road, that was soft ; but I saw a 
number of fellows skulking on ahead." 

I also followed another suggestion that was 
given me by our contadini : they urged me to add 
a little belfiy to the roof of our villa and to hang in 
it 'a bell, large enough to be heard by them all in 
case of need. They told me that such alarm bells 
were often placed above Tuscan villas to call the 
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tenantry if the house should be attacked. Strange, 
methought, in the so-called peaceful Tuscany ! 

But such were needed. The Villa Gondi — ^be- 
longing to one of the oldest gentlemen s families 
of Tuscany, although imtitled — situated about ten 
miles from Florence, and ten from the Olmo, was 
attacked at the end of the year that followed that in 
which we had suffered ; but one of the robbers had 
given notice of the intended outrage. Eighteen ca- 
rabineers proceeded, therefore, secretly to the villa, 
and hiding themselves within it, made all their 
arrangements. They disguised two of their num- 
ber as labourers, and set them to eat at the kitchen 
table. The family of the steward alone was in the 
house, and he himself prudently retreated to a 
garret. Late in the evening, the robbers knocked 
at the door. A disguised soldier let them in to 
the number of ten. They went to the kitchen 
and, apparently, saw through the disguise of the 
two who were eating ; for they instantly shot one 
of them dead. The other carabineers rushed upon 
them ; lights were extinguished : one or two other 
of the troopers were mortally wounded ; and, after 
a smart fight, the robbers escaped unharmed from 
a force twice as numerous as themselves — ^a force 
trained, armed, and prepared to receive them. 
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But these were trained and armed as soldiers — 
not as policemen ; and, however effective they 
might prove in the field of battle against other 
soldiers, carabineers, that is mere soldiers, will 
never be able to do the duties of policemen edu- 
cated to that especial trade. 

I never heard that any of the band I have 
spoken of were arrested, for Signer Gondi was not 
an American nor a Frenchman, and had no more 
prestige than an Englishman to compel the govern- 
ment to do its duty. Some years ago, a series of 
outrages were committed at Leghorn, which the 
police of the place declared itself imable to pre- 
vent. At last, a man was attacked who belonged 
to the French consulate. The French consul sent 
a threat to the police, and the perpetrators of the 
outrage were immediately discovered. 

But reve7i07is d nos vioutons. Tuscans never eat 
mutton, and good reason why. The ewes are kept 
for breeding only, besides making a very poor 
cheese, and throwing a pound and a half of wool 
at each of the two yearly shearings. All the male 
lambs are killed and eaten as soon after they are a 
fortnight old as possible. The ewes live on in 
stables by night and during the heat of the day, 
making more lambs, milk, cheese, and wool. When 
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they are too old to do this any longer, they die of 
starvation and old age. No wonder that Italians 
object to eat such mutton 1 A little wether mutton 
is reared about Pistoja for the English in Florence ; 
and though this is really eatable, the prejudice 
properly existing against mutton of the usual sort, 
would prevent any native from touching it. When 
we took a Tuscan butler and lady s maid to Eng- 
land, they positively refused to eat even English 
mutton. We had difficulty in feeding them. The 
beef was too fat. At last, we ordered the butcher 
to send some lean gravy beef, which the cook 
boiled down for them. 

" Ah !" exclaimed the butler, " questo e buono !" 
he had learned a little English : " This good ! me 
like cow !" 

An Englishman who cares for agriculture, will 
ask what is the coiu^e of cropping in these parts ? 
Will he believe that, after the first or fallow year 
in which the ground, having been maniured and 
dug deep by hand with long-pointed spades, is 
sown with winter beans or vetches, or, in April, 
with Indian com — ^it is treated in this wise ? The 
Indian com crop being gathered, the land is some- 
times scratched with the plough, sometimes not : 
but tliis plough, which has a double mould board 
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of wood, draws furrows about one yard apart. 
Between these furrows, the wheat is sown broad- 
cast, and is covered by the earth that has been 
thrown up from the furrow on each side, and which 
is drawn over with a grub-axe, called here a zappa, 
whence our term " sapper/' The furrow is thus 
cleaned out, and is left as wide and deep as the 
sap can make it. It thus takes up nearly half the 
land : but the contadini insist upon making them 
thus frequent, not only to drain water from the 
ridges, but to serve as paths from which their 
women and children may weed the com without 
treading on it. As soon as this crop is off, the 
land is ploughed again, and is sown again with 
wheat; and, after this second wheat crop, which 
they call ringranatOy it is again ploughed, and 
again sown with wheat or with winter oats. No ma- 
nure is given, except to the first fallow crop. They 
have no artificial manure, but only that which is 
made by the cattle in the stable : — the said cattle 
being fed upon leaves of trees, twigs of vines, 
weeds from the growing wheat, the tops of Indian 
com; and in the winter, upon straw and such 
grass and weeds as have been cut with a reap- 
hook from the water courses, the growing wheat, 
and the lane sides, and dried into hay. The farmers 
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like to have their wheat crops foul, that they may 
supply weeds on which to feed their cattle ! 

The manure thus made is that which was dug 
into the land with the fallow crop, and which has 
had to produce it and three successive crops of 
grain. On well managed farms, the olive trees are 
manured at the same time with sheep-droppings 
swept up in the stables in which the ewes pass the 
nights and the hot hours of the day. Wishing to 
dress our own olive trees in this manner, I once 
ordered a large quantity of tliis lyecorino to be 
bought. Our son-in-law and neighbour, Marchese 
Guadagni, had given a similar order. He had 
extensive sheep farms on the hills, the tenants of 
which were, of course, not allowed to sell manure : 
but it was discovered that the person employed to 
serve us both had stolen the Marchese s manure, 
by the connivance of these tenants ; had sold it to 
him ; and then stolen it again from him, and sold 
it to me ! 

The yield of land, cultivated as I have said, is 
generally about ten for one of the wheat sown the 
first year after fallow, and four for one of the rin- 
granati — averaging less than seven bushels Eng- 
lish to the English acre ! Half of this, in addition 
to what he steals, goes to the contadino and, with 
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his share of wine, oil, and profit on cattle, provides 
him a miserable, dirty existence on bread or soup 
made of poUenta, that is, flour of the Indian com. 
Where the olive trees are thick and shade the 
groimd, they never get more wheat than four for 
one of seed. Virgil calls the soil " justissima tellus :" 
and, treated as it is, no Tuscan has any right to 
expect more from it. No English soil would, 
under such management, yield as much : but they 
have a proverb here that a good baking by the sun 
is equal to a dressing of manure : and I believe 
there is some truth in Eidolfi s assertion that 
ploughed land draws more from the atmosphere in 
Italy than in England. An English agriculturalist 
calculates the cost of seed and labour : a Tuscan 
peasant need only look to the cost of seed : labour 
costs him nothing : he and his family are forbidden 
to seek laboinr off their own farms. He, therefore, 
digs and ploughs and sows, and exhausts the land 
so long as it will return seed for seed. It is, in 
fact, according to their own phrase, " Sacrificata" — 
sacrificed to an active and a sleeping partner, each 
of whom is hostile to it : the contadino tries to get 
as much as possible out of his farm with the least 
possible laboiu*; and the owner tries to get as 
much as possible out of it and out of the contadino 
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with the least possible expenditure of capital. 
They both agree to starve the land ; and, " most 
justly/' it starves them both in requital. 

But the wheat crop, such as it is, being dead 
ripe at the end of Jime, the contadino and all his 
family turn out to reap it. This is done with 
very small reaphooks ; the straw is cut close to the 
ground, and the handfuls are tied up into very 
small sheaifs. When the whole field is reaped, 
these sheafs are carried into very small ricks, like 
haycocks, in the field. The harvest being thus 
saved from the weather, it is requisite to save it 
from the ants and vermin that would devour it, 
whether in rick or bam, by threshing it out as 
quickly as possible. While, therefore, one pair of 
oxen with a cart draws it to the imcovered paved 
threshing-floor near the homestead, the rest of the 
family take off two or three doors from their 
hinges and incline them against a wall or an empty 
wine barrel. The strongest of the party then takes 
up each sheaf in succession by the shock ; and, 
with both hands, bangs the ears against the in- 
clined door. When all, or nearly all the grain has 
fallen out, he chucks the sheaf towards the weaker 
of the family, who seizes it in his turn and, laying 
it upon another door placed horizontally on tressels 

▼OL. II. 34 
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to form a table, beats it with a walking stick till 
not a single gi-ain remains in the stra^r! 

Strange as it may appear, this operation does 
not take more time than to thresh it with flails. 
But the Tuscan flaQ is very heavy, and can only 
be wielded slowly. 

The threshed com is winnowed by being thrown 
into the air against the wind. The chafT is thus 
blown back, while the weight of the grain carries 
it against the wind till it falls in a heap on the 
threshing floor. The operation is repeated as often 
as is necessary to clean it. 

The clean threshed straw which is unbroken by 
door or walking stick is, of course, more valuable 
than that which has been pounded by flaiL It is 
carried into barns or built into neat ricks for the 
use of the cattle during the winter. 

Hay is also kept in these bams. They mow it 
very well, with short scythes, which they call 
Turkish, much like our lawn scythes; and great 
was the surprise of the neiglibourhood when I 
tauglit them to build twenty or thirty tons into 
a hayrick. Still greater was the surprise when it 
was found that the hay kept itself in these ricka 
ratlier better than in barns. 

But the maintenance of the many buildings, re- 
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quired for tlie homestead of the tenant of every 
little farm of from twelve to twenty acres, is a 
serious pull upon the small share of the produce 
left to the landlord : — out of which, as I have said, 
he has also to pay expenses of administration, 
wages of fattore and computista, rates, taxes, walls, 
water-courses, live and dead stock. The taxes 
upon the farms we bought in three adjoining 
comunita or unions amounted to from thirty-five to 
thirty-eight per cent, of the estimated, which was 
the full annual returns from the land ! They have 
not decreased since the revolution. 

This land that grows com, wine, and oil does 
not yield to the landlord as much net rental per 
acre as land of the same quality yields in England 
without either oil or wine : and out of this small 
rental, he has to pay the amoimt of taxation just 
stated. In England, the tithes, church rates, 
poor rates, county rates, and highway rates (which 
are all included in the communal payments in 
Tuscany) amount to about 25 per cent of the rental 
— besides income tax. Land is bought here at 
25 years' purchase, yielding 4 per cent on the 
capital. The small produce of the farms is, there- 
fore, no loss to the new purchaser, but only to the 
old proprietor and the vendor. 
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Leases do not exist in this part of Italy. 
The tenant enters upon his fann on the first of 
March : — the fattore having selected him because 
his family is proportioned to the extent of land 
to be cultivated. It is not expected that this 
family should possess other capital than " enough 
to eat" — enough to keep themselves, without 
drawing on the factory, until next harvest : for the 
away-going tenant sows and gathers his own crop 
— having surrendered the fallow land to the in- 
coming tenant, who prepares it for his Indian com. 
Tlie family once installed, although without a lease, 
often remains on the same land for generations. 
It is represented by the head of the family, who is 
answerable for the conduct of all its members. No 
one can marry out of the family, nor take a wife 
or husband into the family, without the consent 
of the landlord or of his fattore. If any girl of 
the family is seduced, or, if any man of the family 
seduces any other girl, the whole family becomes 
liable to instant dismissal without the usual notice, 
which must otherwise be given before the last of 
November ; and by which notice to quit, a tenant 
can always be discharged on the first of March 
following. The members of the family and their 
oxen are always at the orders of the landloixi, who 
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may call upon them to do any work for him, either 
in his house or garden, and for which he pays a 
small wages : — or rather he does not pay the wages, 
but it is carried to the credit of the contadino's 
account. The most complete submission, there- 
fore, is exacted from, and is paid by, the whole 
colonial family. Their manner and position is 
rather that of adscripti glehce than of independent 
tenants. About half of them are in debt to their 
landlords ; and are, of course, enslaved to him : 
because, if sent away, no other proprietor would 
give them a farm the crops of which the former 
landlord would have a right to distrain until his 
debt were paid. And so they would sink into the 
class of pigioriali, or day labourers, living in rented 
houses. 

And yet, generally speaking, they are a pleasant 
set of fellows — affectionate to their landlords, and 
moral — save only in questions of thieving and 
lying. Their own proverb says, that " lies cost 
nothing." I have before shown their thievish pro- 
pensities. It pervades not only them, but every 
administration in the country. The state treasury 
complains that the receivers do not pay to it the 
taxes they collect : the fattore complains that the 
tenant steals more than his share of the crop : the 
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landlord complains that the steward steals the 
greater part of what remains. The road contrac- 
tors and municipal authorities maintain the public 
liighways by an admitted system of robbery : they 
pay so much per cubic metre for the broken stones, 
but tlie stonebreaker is to provide the stones — ^he 
is to collect them from the fields or, what is more 
easy, and therefore, more frequently done — ^he is 
to pull down the nearest wall beside the roads. 
Such a system of road-making — of the working of 
which every one is aware — ^is a disgrace to a civil- 
ised commimity, and would alone tend to de- 
moralize all who take part in it or witness it. 

But, that the peasantry are not worse than they 
are, is entirely the effect of their own good natiiral 
dispositions. No parish schools have been kept 
up to give them any instruction. The parish doc- 
tor alone warns them against witchcraft; and they 
believe that he does so for his own personal ad- 
vantage and to discredit rival professors. 

" Take that," said Dr. Sacchetti to one of his 
patients, giving him at the same time a written 
prescription : " boil it down slowly in half a flask 
of water, and take it in three doses." 

The doctor returned in the following week. 

" Well, what effect did my prescription produce ?" 
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'* None, whatever, Signore." 

" Impossible ! It was a very powerful drug. 
How did you take it ?" 

" As your Signoria said. I boiled the bit of 
paper in half a flask of water and took it in three 
doses." 

" The bit of paper ? Boiled the bit of paper V 

** Signor, I boiled it and ate it at three times, 
just as you ordered. But I feel very^ bad here 
in my side." 

The doctor examined his patient and found that 
one ofhis ribs was broken 

" Per Bacco ! how has this happened ?" 

The patient looked foolish but did not speak. 

"You have been to a straga!" exclaimed Dr. 
Sacchetti. 

" As your medicine did not do me any good, it 
is true I went to a man who performs wonderful 



cures." 



" And he made you lie on your back, and rolled 
a log of wood over you to squeeze out the illness. 
I know all about it, you see : and this straga — 
this warlock — ^has broken one of your ribs." 

This is one of the usual remedies of the medi- 
cine men : but not even such mishaps can prevent 
the peasiintry from going to them. They have no 
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instruction : only one of our fifteen tenants can 
read or write. No resident gentry are tliere to 
give them emulation to improve themselves, or to 
set them good examples : tliat given by their parish 
priests is as often bad as good. No public opinion 
advocates the cause of honesty and morality. No 
police arrests the evil doer. Even if such an one 
is, by some strange chance, arrested and condemn- 
ed, the punishment awarded is so slight that aU 
deride it. But all are pretty certain that crime 
will never be discovered. Shooting at stewards 
is as favorite an amusement here as shooting at 
landlords is in Ireland. And, as our Irish brethren 
excuse their assassinations by pleading the wild 
justice of revenge, so the Tuscan contadino has a 
private quarrel with the fattore which, to his own 
mind, justifies the homicide. At all events, he is 
sure not to be discovered. I have known several 
stewards to be fired at in this neighbourhood since 
I resided here : but the sportsmen have always 
escaped scot free. 

Robbery, murder, biigandage, will never be put 
a stop to in Italy, until the different comunilit are 
subdivided into smaller districts — those of the 
parishes are the best ; — and until every individual 
in the parish is equally fined to pay the value of 
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the goods stolen and the price which the govern- 
ment miist put upon deeds of blood. These 
penalties must never be remitted, unless and un- 
til the guilty parties are found and delivered up to 
justice. 

In Germany, in France, and m other wine grow- 
ing countries, ground-keepers are appointed by the 
different parishes to protect the ripening fruit 
from depredation. Here it is left to the contadino 
to protect himself ; and wildly and ruthlessly he 
does so. Armed with his rusty rifle, he roams 
about at night ; and freely shoots any one whom 
he supposes to be robbing his vineyard. The law 
has some stupid provision that no one, even in self- 
defence, is to fire above the legs of the assailant : 
but, in the defence of grapes, this is disregarded. 
Some two years ago, a peasant of Fiesole saw a 
figure pass m the dusk — he thought to steal his 
grapes. He fired, and the figure fell. It was a 
poor girl going to draw water from a fountain, who 
fell dead. All the neighbours were horrified and 
wished to remove her : but the law forbad any 
corpse to be touched until the authorities had 
visited it, and drawn up a report of the case. All 
the next day, and all the night after, and all the 
foUowin;' morning, thev waited for these authori- 
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ties. At length, they arrived when the poor body, 
covered with flies and insects, was in a state of 
decomposition. I record it to the honour of the 
people of the district that they hooted and pelted 
the authorities from the sad scene. 

But, after all, the wine made in these countries 
is an outrage upon the soil, the climate, and the 
intelligence of the people. There is no reason in 
nature why it should not be as good, or better, 
than the best wines of France : but the mezzaria 
— ^the metayer — the half-and-half system, at once 
explains the inferiority. ' Good wine can only be 
made from good and well selected vines, of quali- 
ties suited to the soil and intelligently proportioned 
to the other sorts, with the fruit of which they are 
to be mixed. What cares the contadino for all 
this ? He drinks his share of the wine himself : most 
rarely does he sell any. He replaces dead vines 
by cuttings from the nearest stock, whatever may 
be its quality. No season equally suits every sort 
of vine : so that the wine which is good one year 
because one sort of grape has preponderated, wUl 
be infamous in the following year, because the 
season has most favoured a different sort of fruit. 
Thus the vintage from the same farm can never be 
of the same quality for two successive seasons. 
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Why, again, is Lucca the only place in Italy in 
which good oil is made ? Here, on our hills of Fiesole, 
a yearly battle between the fattore and the conta- 
dino is fought in order to prevent these latter from 
piling up their oUves when picked, and leaving them 
to ferment before the oil is squeezed out. The Con- 
tadino believes — what is not true — that the fruit 
so fermented throws out a greater quantity of oil. 
He cares as little for the quahty of the oil as of 
the wine. 

I assert, after trial on this land, that swede 
turnips might be perfectly well grown here. It is 
only necessary to sow them in the rows of Indian 
com, when the latter are cleaned and thinned out 
with hoes. The Indian com being gathered, the tur- 
nip would remain for after consumption. But will 
the tenant of a mazzaria undergo all this additional 
labour ? Will he forego his first crop of wlieat in the 
hope of improving liis land for subsequent crops ? 
Will the police protect his flocks or the landlord 
find money to underdrain the soil ? Most assuredly 
not. And neither wine, oil, nor mutton can be 
made mitil the mezzaria system is abolished, and 
until landed proprietors will look after their own 
estates and invest their money in them. 

Tlie only ails for which Italians, in any age. 
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have really cared, have been what are called the 
fine arts — and building. They, now, no longer care 
for poetry, painting, or sculpture : — few of the 
gentry of Florence have ever seen their galleries 
of paintings and statues : they have three statues 
of their great poet Dante, in three different 
attitudes : and they have what they think a 
witty saying in reference to these works of high 
art — which is too filthy to be printed. But the 
necessities of the state, and of individuals, have 
required buildings ; and nowhere are masons or 
bricklayers to be even distantly compared to those 
of Italy. Their ingenuity and intelligence are be- 
yond the apprehension of Englishmen of the same 
class. Ask an English mason to make an arch 
without a centre ! It is here constantly done. 
Ask an Englishman to cut a wide arched doorway 
in the side of a house, amid other windows and 
other doors ; and he wiU pull down half the wall. 
A Tuscan, on the contrary, will remove one stone 
or one brick at a time, and, guided by the circum- 
ference of a bit of packthread, will perfect his 
arch without disturbing anything. Ask an Eng- 
lishman to rebuild a house beginning from the 
foundation and leaving the last story of the old 
building until he gets up to it — but no, do not ask 
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him to do such a feat, or he will think wildly of 
you. 

But if the love of the people for building has 
perfected the art of the mason — their joiners are 
the worst in the world. To what influence do we 
owe their backwardness in other matters ? Why 
cannot they make ink ? Why cannot they make 
paper ? Why cannot they make parchment ? Why 
cannot they make leather ? Why have they to- 
send to the United States of America to engrave 
the paper money for this land of the fine arts ? 

I have said their joiners were nought : in Eng- 
land, it is the regular days work of a joiner to 
make a six-panel door. I had some made at the 
Olmo ; and, having shown them to several joiners 
in Florence, they all declared that no Tuscan 
workman could make such in less than three days. 

Tlieir tools are bad. Why are they so ? 

♦ « « » « 

♦ « « » * 

The tailor, who had made a good resolution not 
to " cabbage" any more, could not resist the tempt- 
ation when he received a piece of broadcloth dif- 
ferent from any yet sent him to make up. I had 
intended to say no more of Tuscan rogues and 
lawyers ; but the neighbourhood had been a good 
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deal infected with soi-disant deserters — sturdy 
beggars, who had either really deserted, or had 
fled from the conscription, or who preferred robbeiy 
to work. They all, however, called themselves 
deserters ; and, imder that name, visited the vari- 
ous country houses, and authoritatively demanded 
relief — which was usually given to them. I could 
not understand this forbearance on the part of 
liberals, patriots, military men who thus counte- 
nanced skulking, cowardice, or pillage. While I 
was in this mood, there was a ring at my front 
door, and a servant told me that two feDows were 
there who called themselves deserters and de- 
manded relief 

"Tell them to go round to the back door," I 
said. I immediately went out by another door in 
front ; and meeting my gentry as they were com- 
ing round, stopped them at the door of my car- 
penter's workshop. 

" Zolfanelli," I said to the carpenter, " you are a 
corporal in the national guard. Here are two who 
say they are deserters. Do what you think right 
with them." 

I went back to my library : the carpenter and 
they chatted, and then they went on their way. 

A few days afterwards, I received a mysteri- 
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ously-worded request from a tribunal in Florence, 
which intimated that I should attend at that 
court. I did so, and was received with the greatest 
politeness. 

" Two so-styled deserters, who were, in reality, 
robbers from Prato," said the judge, " were lately 
at your villa. Will you please to state what oc- 
curred." 

I told him how I had left them with my car- 
penter. 

" Poor Zolfanelli !" said the judge. " He will 
cut a sorry figure. But will you oblige me by 
coming with me to the Minute prison, to see 
whether you can recognise two prisoners we have 
there." 

We went ; and I was agreeably siuprised to see 
several prisoners brought into a room and paraded 
in it behind a wide grating, instead of having to 
look at them through the old peep-hole. I was 
told that the old system had been abandoned — 
doubtless in deference to my objurgations. 

As I had anticipated, I could not recognise the 
two deserters, whom I had only seen for a moment, 
and to whom I had addressed those few words. But 
I told the judge that Zolfanelli said he could swear 
to them wherever he saw them ; for that he had 
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not only conversed with them at my villa, but also 
as they were being escorted through his village by 
the carabineers who had arrested them. 

That carpenter hits never been called to give 
evidence or to identify ; and no one knows whether 
these two have been discharged for want of identity, 
or whether they are still in prison. 

For, gentle reader, they may still be in prison 
and untried. 

Before I left the jail, I asked the chief clerk 
whether it was true that Pallandra — ^my friend 
* * Pallandra" — ^had died there, as was reported. 

" They are always spreading reports that prison- 
ers die here !" he exclaimed in an injured tone. 
He then called some turnkeys, and I was assured 
that Pallandra was neither dead nor discharged ; 
nor, so far as I could make out, had he ever been 
tried. He was in prison ; as he had been in prison 
for the last few years. He must have got used to 
it by this time ! 



THE END. 



londok: t. micharob, ;I7 orbat ^ubbn utrkbt. 
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